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PREFACE. 


F was stated at the commencement of this work that its design was to supply, in monthly parts, 
as full an account of all the New and remarkable Plants introduced into cultivation as is necessary 
to the Horticulturist, and as the. price and extent of a periodical will permit; the history of such 
plants being sought in the Botanical Works published 071 the Continent, to which English cultivators 
have little access, as well as in those of our own- country, and in the Gardens or Herbaria from which 
they are derived. 

• # _ 1 

It was expected that by this means the English reader would be able by degrees, by mere 
reference to the indexes of matter which will accompany each part, to ascertain the real Horti- 
cultural value of the numberless so-called novelties with.which the lists of dealers are crowded. The 
abundance of double names, which botanists call synonymes, but which in common parlance 
are formed aliases, would also, it was hoped, be gradually referred to their true denomination, and 
the purchaser thus be spared the mortification of finding that after procuring half a dozen different 
names lie is st ill in possession of but one Species, and that perhaps one with which lie was previously 
familiar. 

To effect this purpose it was proposed to separate each Number into two distinct Parts. In the 
Piest Part would be found Three Coloured Plates of Plnuts, which from their beauty, or remarkable 
tints, especially demand this expensive style of illustration. Here it was not proposed to introduce 
any species which can be as well represented without colour; by which means a large part of the 
cost of Botanical periodicals would be saved for the purpose of being applied to the embellish- 
ment of the Second Part. The title of the Second Part, “ Gleanings and Original Memoranda,” 
fully explained its purpose. It was announced as consisting of Notices, long or short, according to 
the importance of the subject, of as many plants published in contemporary publications, or observed 
by the authors, as could be enumerated in eight or ten pages. Unimportant species were to be 
merely mentioned ; those of higher interest to be described' at greater length; and of the most 
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remarkable there was to be introduced Woodcuts, in which au attempt would be made to combine 
accurate representations with some pictorial effect. In the selection of species for full illustration, 
it was intended to divide the plates as nearly as possible, between Stove, Greenhouse, and Hardy 
Plants ; so that each department of the Flower Garden might be equally eared for. 

It was also stated that since the work was intended for English readers, the English language 
would be adopted, as far as possible, in all familiar names and descriptions. English names of the 
plants represented in the coloured plates were to be given in preference to technical Latin ones, in 
the hope that by degrees the ear may be relieved from the necessity of dwelling upon sounds, 
which, even to the learned, an; often harsh and unpleasant; for, there seemed to be no valid reason 
why the system of talking Greek and Latin without understanding it might not be banished from 
familiar Natural History. At the same time, for the convenience of Foreign Naturalists, and of 
those who prefer technical to familiar words, the names employed in strict science were to be given, 
and the distinctive characters of the species to be added in Latin. 

The authors now, at the conclusion of this first volume, venture to hope that all their intentions 
have been carried into effect. Thirty-six plants of great beauty have been represented in colours ; 
120 of inferior interest, have formed the subject of woodcuts; and 220 others have been 
made the subject of comment, or of sufficient notice for all general purposes. On the whole 
o85 species have been collected into the volume, of which 150 have been more or less 
illustrated. This they trust will be accepted as a satisfactory guarantee that succeeding volumes will 
be produced in the same spirit, the fidelity and excellence of the plates increasing with the advancing 
skill and experience of the artists. , 














[Plate l] 


' DRUMMOND’S SIDE-SADDLE FLOWER. 

(SARRACENIA DRUMMONDII.) 

- — ♦ 

A Stove Marsh Plant from Florida, belonging to the Natural Order of Sarraceniads. 


^prctftr Character. 


DRUMMOND'S SIDE-SADDLE FLOWER.— Pitchers 
long, straight, dilated upwards, angular, tapering much to 
the base ; furnished with a sharp projecting rib in front, 
with an undulating indexed roundish blade, which is 
covered with long hairs in the inside. Flowers purple. 


SARRACENIA DRUMMONDII; ascidiiH strictis angulatis 
extus glabris basi angustatis apice dilatatis, antice in 
costain angustam rectarn productis, lamina subrotunda 
undulatd crispa apieulat& intiis hirsute, flore fusco- 
purpureo. 


Sarraccnia Drummondii. Croom's Observations on the genus Sarraccnia , No. 3, with a plate, m the Annals of the 

Lyceum of Natural History of New York, vol. 4. 


T7JSITORS to Chatsvvorth, in the summer and autumn of last year, were’ scarcely more surprised at the 

glorious aspect of the Victoria Lily, than at the exquisite beauty of the plant now represented, 
many large specimens of which decorated a neighbouring stove among rare Orchids of the richest 
hues and the most interesting forms. 

It was, we believe, originally introduced by the late Mr. Drummond, who met with it in Florida, 
near the town of Appalacliicola. It has since been found abundantly, by Dr. Chapman, on the 
western borders of the river of the same name, below Ochcesee. It, therefore, inhabits the swamps 
of a region, which, during summer, experiences a tropical heat, as is in some measure indicated by 
the presence of Orchidaceous Epiphytes, such as Epidendrum Magnolia? and tampense. 

The pitchers of this plant are from eighteen inches to two and a half feet long, perfectly erect 
and straight, with very much the form of a postman's horn. Their colour ii of the most vivid green, 
except at the upper expanded end, where they are brilliantly variegated with white, red, and green. 
The rim of the orifice of the pitchers is slightly folded back, from the front towards the back, where 
it expands into a broad roundish arched cover, much undulated and crisped. In the inside this 
cover is clothed with long hairs, which partially disappear towards the entrance of the pitcher, at 
which point there is a considerable exudation of sweet viscid matter, apparently secreted by the hairs 
which exist there. The flower is of a dingy purple colour, roundish, about two and a half inches in 
diameter, with five blunt acuminate sepals, five obovate inflexed petals, and a pale green dilated five- 
angled membranous stigma, which is nearly as long as the flower itself ; each angle is divided into 



DRUMMO^fc’s SIDE-SADDLE FLOWER. 

two short lobes, beneath which, in a fold, lies the real stigmatic surface. These flowers have little 
beauty, and are by no means the object of the gardener's care. 

The so-called pitchers are in reality the leaves of this plant, in a very singular condition ; the 
pitcher itself being the leafstalk, and the cover its blade. By what mode of development this kind of 
structure is produced has never yet been conclusively shown. It has been thought that the pitcher 
is formed by the folding together, in its earliest infancy, of & le two sides of a flat leafstalk, the line 
of which union is indicated by a firm elevated rib, which proceeds from the base to the opening of the 
pitcher, as if to stiffen and sustain it ; but this is not certain, and it is more probable that the pitcher 
is the result of a hollowing process, coeval with the first growth of the pitcher itself, and analogous 
to that which produces the hip of the rose, or the cup at the bottom of the calyx of Eschsclioltzia, 
or the cups that appear accidentally upon cabbage leaves. 

If the exact nature of the pitcher is thus undecided, we are still further from a knowledge of the 
use for which so singular an apparatus is destined. To the common idea, that nature intended it to 
hold water, arise these objections : that water is not found in the pitcher except after rains or heavy 
dews, and that plants which grow naturally in bogs can hardly require any unusual apparatus for 
supplying them with water. Others think that the pitcher is a contrivance for detaining insects in 
captivity till they perish and decay, the putrefaction of these creatures conducing to the nutrition of 
the plant. But there is no apparent reason why the Side-saddle flower should require this sort of 
special nutriment more than its neighbours in the same bogs, winch have no pitchers. This, however, is 
certain, that if the pitchers were intended for fly-traps, they could hardly have been more ingeniously 
contrived. It is the honey of the mouth of the pitcher that tempts the insects to their destruction ; 
and, accordingly, they are found in abundance at the bottom. In the plant now before us we count, 
in the month of February, about a dozen, two of which are wasps ; and Mr. Croom says, that he 
found in one of his a large butterfly, ( P'apillo Turnus ). Reversed hairs keep them there without 
hope of escape. As the sides of the pitchers consist of very lax cellular tissue, containing large 
cavities in every direction, and Us starch grains in abundance escape from the sides when wounded, it 
is a question whether this starch, converted into sugar by the vital force of the pitcher, may not. serve 
to sweeten the water in which the imprisoned insects meet a miserable end ? 

The manner in which the North American Side-saddle flowers are grown at Chatsworth is explained 
in the following memorandum, which is applicable to the more common species as well as to that 
which is the immediate object of the present article : — 

The stove is decidedly the most suitable place for these species making and maturing their growth, at which time 
they require much warmth and moisture. A temperature of from 00° to 100°, with plenty of water at the roots, and 
syringing three times a day, from March till September, we have found to suit them the best. During their season of rest, a 
greenhouse would probably answer the ends of cultivation better than the stove ; at all events, the plants should be kept 
in a dry cool atmosphere, from 40° to 60°, not higher. The best time for potting is January, and the best material for 
that purpose is silver sand an$l Sphagnum, well mixed with a portion of peat and potsherds, broken quite small. It is 
important to have plenty of drainage, and no fear need be entertained of excess in this particular. It has been 
customary at Chatsworth to place the pots in saucers which have been kept full of water during the whole of the summer 
season. We do not, however, attach any importance to tliis practice. Tlio plants will thrive equally well without saucers. 
Pitchers are usually formed in October, and continue perfect for three months. The number of pitchers on an individual 
l^pnt of S. Drummondii varies from fourteen to twenty-three. We have measured individual pitchers of this species, and 
find the maximum length two feet three inches, and the maximum girth at the top , six inches. Flowers usually open in 
March and April. By removing the flower-buds as they appear, the succeeding pitchers become much finer. 











TIIE GLITTERING GLAND-BEARING TRUMPET-FLOWER. 


(ADENOCALYMMA NITIDUM.) 


A Stove Plant , from Brazil, belonging to the Natural Order of Bignoniads 


•gqjrrtfic Character. 


THE GLITTERING GLAND- BEARING TRUMPET- 
FLOWER. — A smooth climber. Leaves on rather long 
stalks, mostly in threes, or in pairs with an intermediate 
simple tendril, the leaflets on short stalks, (the middle one 
longest,) elliptical-oblong. Racemes axillary, or nearly 
terminal, shorter than the leaves, velvety. Bracts, oblong 
or linear, as long as the calyx, glandular below the point. 
Calyx with five short teeth, velvety, irregularly glandular f 
sometimes slit on one side. Corolla rather velvety. 


ADENOCALYMM A NITIDUM ; scandens, glabrum, foliis 
longiuscule petiolatis plerisque trifoliolatis, aut bifoliolatis 
cirrho simplici intermedio, foliolis brevius petiolatis, 
(impari longius) oblongis glabris, racemis multifloris 
foliis brevioribus axillaribus terminalibusque, bracteis 
oblongis linearibusque apicc glandulosis caJyci sequali- 
bus, calyce 5-deutato nunc fisso irregulariter glanduloso, 
corolla subvelutinA 




Adenocalymna nitidum : Martins in De Candolle's Prodrotnus , vol. 9, p. 200.*, 


received a specimen of this very pretty climber from Messrs. Knight and Perry of the King's 

Road, in the beginning of February. They obtained it, about five years since, from Mr. Makoy 
of Liege, under the name of Fridcricia Gulielma, winch belongs to a totally different plant, belonging, 
however, to the same natural order. 

Tt is found wild in the Empire of Brazil, in various places, of which Mons. Alphonse De Candolle 
gives the following enumeration. "Thickets and dry places, near Rio Janeiro; on the Corcovado 
mountain, near the Mandioc farm ; in the province of Bahia, near Maracas." We also possess it 
from a more inland station, but without any precise locality. It is said to vary much in appearance, 
unless, indeed, more than one distinct species is comprehended under the same name. Professor 
von Martius has a plant called Adenoealymma sepiarium, which is said to be one of the supposed 
varieties. 

That which is in cultivation is a thin-leaved, smooth, climbing plant, with a yellowish tint. The 
leaflets grow in pairs, with a simple tendril between them ; or else in threes without an intermediate 
tendril ; they are shining on each side, from three to five inches long, and of an oblong figure with a 
sharp tapering point ; when in threes, the central one has a much longer stalk than the others. The 
flowers grow in clusters, which in the plant before us are not more than an inch and a half long, 
supporting seven blossoms, but in the wild specimens they sometimes occur as many as thirty on a 
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raceme full five inches long; only a part of them, however, are open at a time.. The bracts are veltrety, 
narrow, and placed close to the calyx ; they have usually a small shining gland or two below their point. 
In like manner the calyx, which is also velvety, has several glands of the same kind dispersed irregularly 
below its five short teeth ; it is also often slit down one side. The corolla, which is fully two inches 
long, is of a thick leathery texture, deep yellow, contracted at the base into a narrow tube as long as 
the calyx, and enlarged upwards into a somewhat curved trumpet, divided at the edge into 5 nearly 
equal blunt spreading lobes. The stamens are didynamous, Srising from a throat covered with thick 
short hairs ; the fifth stamen is a very short hooked body. 

The remarkable glands which appear on the bracts and calyx constitute one of the most striking 
peculiarities of this genus, and have given rise to its scientific name ( abrjv a gland, and /coAuju/xa a 
covering) wliich we have translated at the head of this article. Mons. De Candolle writes the word 
Adenocalymna, which is evidently wrong. What tfye use or nature of such glands may be, is 
unknown. They have a definite form, although an indefinite position ; they are quite destitute of 
the short hairs wliich clothe tl\e neighbouring parts, and they evidently secrete some fluid, as is 
shown by their moist surface. They are therefore glands in the proper sense of the word, as limited 
by Professor Schleiden. 

The Glandular Trumpet-flowers arc confined to tropical America, where they scramble over trees 
and decorate the scenery with their bunches of yellow, pink, or orange-coloured flowers. Professor 
De. Candolle admits nineteen species ; among which arc some of the most beautiful of Brazilian 
climbers, often opening thirteen or fourteen large trumpet-shaped blossoms before one begins to fade. 
To gardeners they would be invaluable, and should be diligently sought for in the provinces of Para, 
Bahia, Piauhy, and even of Itio itself, whence the species now figured appears to have been brought 
to Europe. Another very handsome species, the Adenocalyinma longiracemosum, was introduced by 
M. de Jonghe of Brussels, and is probably to be found in gardens. 

The best way of growing this h*os not been ascertained. Messrs. Knight and Co. state that, 
having appeared “ a shy However,” it has not received the attention it was entitled to, so that they 
are unable to otter any advice for its culture founded on practice, but they surmise that the treatment 
most congenial to it, would be to afford it dry stove temperature, and to place it out in a large tub. 
It roots freely in a mixture of half light loam, quarter peat, quarter leaf mould. They doubt whether 
it will be a good plant for pot culture, seeing that they have so grown it ever since they possessed 
it, and have only induced it to produce the flowers communicated on the present occasion. 

For ourselves we would suggest that the unwillingness of the plant to flower, will be overcome by 
a high temperature applied to the soil — perhaps 84° ; and a rest of three or four months. There is 
no natural indisposition in these climbers to produce their flowers, but they are unable to do so in 
our stoves from want of that stimulus which nature so abundantly supplies in their native woods. 
Upon this point the remarks on Aristolocliia picta, of wliich a wood-cut will be found at the 
commencement of our "Gleanings, &c.,” may be advantageously consulted. It should also be 
remembered that in the places where such plants exist little manure accumulates, except that formed 
by the ever decaying foliage and fallen wood which strews the earth of the tropical forest; 
what manure does exist is chiefly supplied by birds. 







[Plate 3.] 


WALKER’S CATTLEYA. 

(CATTLEYA WALKERIANA.) 


A Stove Epiphyte , from Brazil, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 


Jfajrrtfic Cfjarartcr. 


WALKE1TS CATTLEYA. — Stems oval, stalked, each 
having one leaf. Leaves oblong, thick, concave. Flower- 
stalks 1-2-flowerod, with a small spathc-liko bract. Petals 
oval, wavy, membranous, twice as wide as the Sepals. 
Lip smooth, naked, with short lateral roundish lobes, and 
the middle lobe rounded and two-lobed. Column broad, 
thick, rounded off at the upper end. 


CATTLEYA WALKERIANA ; caulibus ov&libus stipitatis 
monophyllis, foliis oblongis coriaceis concavis, podunculis 
1-2-floris, bracteA parvA spathaccA, petal is oval i bus undu- 
latis membranaccis sepalis duplo latioribus, labelli plani 
calvi lobis lateralibus brevibus rotundatis intermedin 
cuncato bilobo rotundato, columna lata crassA npice 
rotundatA. 


Cattlcya Walkeriana, Gardner , in the London Journal of Botany vol. 2, p. 66 2 : alias C. bulbosa, 

Bot. Register , 11147, t. 12. 


j^or the opportunity of figuring this beautiful flower in really fine condition we have to express our 

obligation to C. B. "Warner, Esq., in whose collection, at Hoddesdon, it has lately blossomed. 
In the Botanical Register a small specimen was published some years since, from Mr. Rucker's 
garden, under the name of Cattleya bullosa , its identity with what the late Mr. Gardner had 
previously called Walker's Cattleya not having been suspected. Mr. Rucker's plant had, however, 
a much more richly coloured lip than this, and must have been a distinct variety. 

According to Gardner it inhabits the country beyond the diamond district of Brazil, where 
it was found by Mr. Edward Walker, his assistant, on the stem of a tree overhanging a small stream 
which falls into the Rio San Francisco. 

The stems are club-shaped and furrowed, each having one leathery, concave, blunt leaf, which 
is by no means wider at the base than apex ; when young or ill-grown they are short and oblong, in 
which stale they gave rise to the name C. bulbosa , now cancelled. The flowers grow singly, or 
in pairs, from within a short, narrow, reddish spathc, and are full five inches in diameter, fragrant, 
and bright, but not deep, rose colour. The sepals are oblong, acute, and membranous. The petals 
are broad, oblong, acute, slightly wavy, but not lobed. The lip, which is a richer rose than the 
other parts, is small, roundish at the end, and emarginate, with two narrow, erect, lateral lobes, which 
fold over the lower part only of the column. The column itself is very broad, fleshy, rounded, with 
no lobes or notches such as are found in C. pumila . 



walker's cattleya. 
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~ ■ 

Perhaps the nearest relation of tliis plant is with C. superba, from which, however, its dwarf habit 
and incomplete lip readily distinguish it. 

All known species of this beautiful genus are so highly deserving cultivation that an enumeration 
of those which are at present grown seems desirable, especially since the list published some years 
since in the Botanical Register, now requires many important additions. The arrangement there 
proposed seems, however, to answer all the purposes of the cultivator as well as of the botanist, and is 
therefore followed in the following catalogue : — 


CATTLEYA. 

Section I. — Lip rolled round the Column. 

Section II. — Lip flat , not rolled round the Column, and 
without lateral lobes. 


Section I. 

* Sepals of the same texture as the Petals, the lateral 
ones being nearly straight. 

1. C. superba, Lindl. Sertim Orchid ., t 22 ; alias C. Schom- 

hurgkii, Lodd. Cat., alias Cymbidium violaceum , Hum- 
boldt and Kunth. — Dcmerara. — Flowers deep rose- 
coloured, fragrant, with a deep crimson lip. 

2. C. elegans, Morren , Annales de Oand, t. 185. — St. 

Catharine’s, in Brazil. — Flowers largo, rose-coloured, 
with a deep purple-violet lip. Very like C. superba, 
except in colour, but the leaves are represented as 
being much narrower, and the lip is said, not to have 
either wrinkled veins or callosities. Unknown to us 
except from Professor Morren's figure made from a 
Belgian specimen in the possession of M. Alexander 
Vcrschaffelt. 

3. C. Skinnori, Bateman , Orch. Mex. et Ouaiemal., t. 13. — 

Guatemala. — Flowers deep rich rose colour, with a 
crimson lip. 

4 C. Walkeriana, Gardner , in Land. Joum. Bot ., vol. ii. 
p. 662 ; alihs C. bulbosa, Lindl. in Bot. Register, 1847, 
t. 42. — Brazil. — Sweet-scented, dwarf, with largo rose- 
coloured flowers. 

5. C. pumila, Hooker , in Bot. Mag., t. 3G5G ; Bot. Reg., 1844, 

t. 5 : alias C. marginata, alias C. Pinellii of Gardens. — 
Brazil.— A dwarf species with a lobed column, deep 
rose-coloured flowers, and a rich crimson crisp lip, often 
edged with white. In C. Pinellii , the flowers are much 
paler. 

6. C. maxima, Lindl. Gen. et Bp. Orch., No. 4 ; Bot. 

Reg., 1846, t. 1. — Guayaquil and Colombia. — Flowers 
bright rose, with convex petals, and a lip richly varie- 
gated with dark crimson veins traced upon a pallid 
ground. 

7. C. labiata, Lindl. Collect. Bot., t. 33 ; Bot. Reg., t. 1859 ; 

Bot. Mag., t. 3988 : alias C. Mossia, Bot. Mag., 
t. 3669 ; Bot. Reg. 1840, t. 58. — Tropical America. — 
— The two forms to which the above names have been 


applied, differ in little except colour. In C. labiata, 
the lip is stained with one deep uniform tint of crimson ; 
in C. Mossier, it is richly variegated with crimson veins 
upon a yellowish ground. The first is from swamps 
* in Brazil, the latter is from the Caraccas, where it 
grows at an elevation of three thousand feet above 
the sea, sporting into many charming modifications of 
colour. 

There is a C. quadricolor in the possession of Mr. 
Rucker, with which wc are not sufficiently acquainted 
to say how it differs from the last. 

8. C. Lemoniana, Lindl, in Bot. Reg., 1846, t 35.— Brazil. 

— Flowers pale pink, whole coloured. 

9. C. lobata.— Brazil. — Flowers deep rich rose, whole 

coloured. Of this, which is in the possession of Mr. 
Loddiges, we shall take an early opportunity of giving 
some account. 

10. C. crispa, Lindl in Bot, Reg., t. 1172; Bot. Mag., 
t. 3910. — Brazil. — Flowers white, crisp, with a rich 
crimson stain in the middle of the lip. 

11. C. citrina, Lindl. Gen. et Sp. Orch., No. 8 ; Bot. Mag., 
t. 3742 : alias C. Karwimkii, Martius Choix, p. 15, 1. 10. 
— Mexico. — Flowers bright yellow. 

** Sepals somewhat herbaceous, or more coriaceous than 
the Petals, tbo lateral Sepals manifestly falcate. 

12. C. Loddigesii, Lindl. Collect. Bot., t. 37 ; alias C. in- 
termedia, Graham, in Bot. Mag., t. 2851 ; alias C. 
vcstalis , Hoffmansegg. Bot. Zeitung, 1. 831 ; alias C. 
Papciansiana, Morren, Ann. Gand, p. 57; alias C. 
Candida of gardens. — Brazil, in marshes. — The original, 
C. Loddigesii, has pale purple flowers ; in C. inter- 
media or Candida , they are nearly white. 

13. C. Harrisoniana, Batcmm, in Bot. Reg., sub t. 1919. — 
Brazil. — Flowers lilac, the lip with a deep blotch. 

14. C. maritima, Lvndl. in Bot. Reg., sub t. 1919. — Brazil. 
— Unknown in gardens ; probably not distinct from 
C. Loddigesii. 

15. C. Arembergii, Scheidweiler , in Garten-Zeitimg, 1843, 
p. 109. — Brazil. — Unknown to English botanists. Flowers 
large, lilac, sweet-scented. 

16. C. Forbesii, Lindl. Bot. Reg., t. 953. — Brazil. — Flowers 
greenish yellow. 

17. C. guttata, Lindl. Bot. Reg., t. 1406 ; alike C. clatior , 



walker’s cattleya. 


* 

Lindl Orch., No. 9 ; alike C. sphenophora, Morren, in 
Ann. Gand, t. 1 75. — Brazil. — Flowers greenish yellow, 
beautifully spotted with crimson. 

18. C. granulosa, Lindl vn BoU Reg., 1842, t. 1 ; and 1845, 
t. 59. — Brazil, FferUiba. — Flowers, large olive-ooloured, 
with a long white and yellow or crimson lip. Not from 
Guatemala, as at first reported ; an error corrected by 
Mr. Hanbury. 

Section II. 

19. C. Adandise, Lindl. in BoU Reg., 1840, t. 48. — Brazil. 


— A magnificent little plant with large chocolate flowers 
variegated with yellow, and a rich rose-coloured lip. 

20. C. bicolor, Lindl. in Bot . Reg., sub t. 1919. — Brazil. — 
Flowers tawny, with a bright purple labellum. Some- 
times has eight or ton flowers in a raceme. 

The Cattleya (?) domingensis of the Genera and Species of 
Orchidaceous Plants is a Lselia, and perhaps the same as 
L. Lindenii, a charming plant from Cuba, which we saw 
lately in the fine collection of Orchids formed by M. Pes- 
catore, at his beautiful seat at Celle St Cloud, near Paris. 


The manner in which the specimen now represented was cultivated is thus described by 
Mr. Warner’ s gardener, J3. S. Williams, who is one of our best growers of Orchids : — 

“This fine species of Cattleya blooms twice a year, (February and June,) on the young growth; its 
blossoms last five or six weeks in perfection, which is a much longer time than any of the other 
Cattleyas ; they seldom flower longer than three or four, weeks at a time ; it is also very sweet-scented 
and will perfume a whole house. It succeeds best on a block of wood surrounded by a little 
Sphagnum, and it should have a good supply of heat and moisture in the growing season, but after 
it has made its growth it should be kept rather dry and may be placed in a much cooler house, say 
about 60°; it should only have just sufficient water to keep the bulbs from shriveling too much. The 
plant should be fastened to the block with copper wire and suspended from the roof in a place where 
there is plenty of light, but not too much sun. 

“No doubt exists that Cattleyas rank among our finest Orcliids. Their flowers are large and 
beautiful. Tn their native countries adhering as they do to the projecting arms qf living trees or the 
prostrate trunks of dead ones, they flourish and are dormant alternately with the seasons ; at times 
they are subject to the saturating effects of long continued rains, and again they are dried up by 
months of warm weather. Almost all Orchid growers cultivate their Cattleyas in the coolest Orchid 
house, but I grow them in the hottest house I have, along with the East Indian Aeridcs, Saccolabes, 
and Dendrobes. I find that they succeed much better in the hottest house, in which they make 
fine strong bulbs and good foliage, and always flower strongly and vigorously. It is considered that 
some species are difficult to bloom, such as Supcrba and Pumila, two of the finest of Cattleyas ; but I 
experience no difficulty in flowering all the kinds here every year, and some of them twice a- year. 
Loddigesii flowers twice a-ycar — in July, and again in September, producing thirty and forty flowers at 
a time ; Crispa, a beautiful species, brings forth about sixty blooms at a time ; and Mossiae, another 
fine thing, fourteen flowers. Labiata, one of the finest of Cattleyas, is a very free bloomer, and so is 
Skinneri. Lo'ddigesii, Intermedia, Guttata, and Candida, arc also all good sorts and free bloomers. 

“ In cultivating Cattleyas, the method I follow is to give them a good supply of heat while they are 
growing ; but not too much water at the roots ; about twice a week when they are in vigorous 
growth will be quite enough ; for Cattleyas are not very thirsty plants, and by giving them too much 
water the bulbs are apt to rot. After they have made their growths they should be well rested, by 
keeping them rather dry. During their dormant season only just sufficient water should be given 
them to keep their bulbs from shriveling. I give them a good season of rest, which makes them grow 
more strongly and flower more freely, their blooming season being from November to the latter end 
of February ; and during this time I keep them in a temperature of about 60° or 62° by night, and 
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65° by day. After the resting season is over I raise the temperature from 65° to 70® by night, and 
from 70° to 75° by day, and during sun-heat the temperature may be allowed to rise still more; 
85° to 90° will do no injury, but air should be given to prevent the heat rising too high, and also to 
dry the house once a day ; but do not permit cold air to circulate among the plants. The air on 
entering, should be warmed by being caused to pass over the hot-water pipes. 

“I grow all the varieties of Cattleya in pots except Walkeriana, which, as I have stated, I grow on 
a block ; all the kinds may be grown on blocks with moss, but I find they succeed best in pots, in 
fibrous peat and broken potsherds mixed together. The peat should be broken into pieces about 
the size of a hen's egg. The most material point to be attended to in potting is that the pots should 
be well drained ; this may be effected by placing a small pot in the bottom of the other and filling 
the latter half full of potsherds, and then placing a little moss over them to prevent the superincum ■ 
bent peat from getting down and stopping the drainage. If this is not attended to, the water will 
stagnate, the soil sodden, and the plants will become sickly, a condition from which they seldom 
recover. Pot about two or three inches above the rim of the pot, and use a few small pegs to keep 
the peat firmly round the plant. When you re-pot remove all the old soil from the roots, if it can 
be done without injuring them, and water the plants sparingly afterwards. 

“ Cattlcyas are propagated by division ; always choose a young bulb having a fresh bud at its base 
from the outside of the plant. 

“ They should be kept perfectly clear of insects by sponging them with clean water ; they arc very 
subject to the white scale.” 
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1. A risto lochia picta. Karsien. Prom the Caraccas. A curious and rather 
handsome stove twiner, belonging to the Natural order of Birtliworts. In the 
nursery of Mr. Van Iloutte of Ghent. (Pig. 1.) 

A smooth twining plant, with deeply cordate acute leaves, and purple tessellated Gowers, whoso 
limb is 3 inches long, anil terminated by a short tail. In the centre, leading to the throat, is a rich 
spot of a golden colour. w This Birth wort requires all the heat and light which the sun can give it ; 
in its own tropical plains ifr is exposed to extreme atmospheric vicissitudes, for in the day the 
earth in which it grows is heated to 167° Fahr.; while at night, under a cloudless sky, radiation and 
evaporation lower the temperature of the surrounding air to 5<J°. But these variations aro little 
felt by the roots, which are plunged in a soil covered with dead leaves, &c., which check both solar 
heat and nocturnal cold. And thus its roots are exposed to 'a warmth which is not only more 
uniform, hut much less diminished than it would be in our colder regions, f5y the action of continued 
rain, which, in fact, in tropical countries communicates to the soil a part of the heat with which tlje 
air i8 surcharged. Thus, at Puerto Caballo, on a wet day (December 4), at half-past 6 
in the evening, I found the temperature of rain-water to bo 70° 25, while that of the air 
was only 74° 00. Observe, ^liad previously remarked it to be 77° 25 R for rain-water, 
ami only 70'° 00 for the air ; and what is more, on the next day (Dec. 5), after a whole 
night of rain, at half-past 0 in the evening, I found the rain-water still at 75° .*17, 
while the air marked only 75° 25.” — Van Jloutte's Flora, v. t. 521. 

2. Oncidium hastatum (alias Odontoglossum phyllochilum. Mo r rot 
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in Ann. Gand., t. 271). An orchid from N. Grenada, with large handsome variegated flowers, 
and a white lip sometimes tinged with green. An old inhabitant of English gardens. 

It does not appear that this was published before Profe^or Morren gave it tho name here quoted ; but it has long 
been known in tho gardens of this country under the name of Oncidium kastatum. It is a true Oncidium. its column 
being short and protuberant at the base, and forming an obtuse anglo with the lip. In point of value it is about equal to 
the Oncidium (Cyrtocliilum) maculatum. 

3. Echinocactus khodophthalmus. Hooker. A Mexican Hedgehog Cactus, with an oblong 
stem, and handsome red flowers appearing in August. 

Received from Mr. Staines, who procured it from tho neighbourhood of San Luis do Potosi, in Mexico. In its 
flourishing state it is extremely handsome, the deep red of the base of the petals forming a ring, as it were, round 
tho densely-clustered stamens and bright yellow rays of the stigma, adding much to the beauty of the blossom. Mr. Smith 
gives the following account of the manner in which such plants are managed by him at Kew : — “At Tab. 4417, we 
have said that Cade a; are almost indifferent as to tho kind of soil they are grown in, provided it is not retentive of 
moisture. The present very pretty species will thrive in a mjxturo of light loam and leaf-mould, containing a small 
quantity of lime-rubbish nodules, the latter being for the purpose of keeping tho mould from becoming close and 
compact, a condition not suitable to the soft and tender roots of the plant. If cultivated in a pot , * it must be well 
drained ; the pot being nearly half filled with broken potsherds, and tho upper layer so placed as to cover the interstices, 
in order to prevent the mould from mixing with the drainage. During winter, Mexican Cudcce do not require much 
artificial heat : several species are, indeed, known to bear with impunity a few degrees of frost. Where they can be 
cultivated by themselves, we recommend that the plants and atmosphere of the house should be kept in a dry state during 
winter, artificial heat being given only during a long continuance of damp cold weather or in severo frost ; but at no 
time during winter needs the temperature of the house to exceed 50° at night. In sunny days in spring the house should 
be kept close, in order that the plants may receive the full benefit of the heat of the sun’s rays. As the summer-heat 
increases air should be admitted, and occasionally the plants should be freely watered, and in hot weather daily syringed 
over-head.” — Botanical Magazine , t. 4480'. 

4. Valoiudia plumbaginoidks. Homier . — Botanical Magazine, t. 44S7. 

This is an alias of the now common Plumbago Larpentm, which is thought by Boissier not to belong to Plumbago. 
We see very little, however, to characterise a genus in the differences pointed out, and agree with Sir W. Hooker, in 
thinking that if a new genus is really necessary, the plant ought to bear the older name of Ceratostigma. 

5. Metrosidekos to mentos a. Achil/e Richard . A New Zealand Greenhouse shrub of much 

beauty, flowering in the s umm er months. Blossoms rich crimson. One of the order of Myrtle 
Blooms (Myrtace&) . • 

“It inhabits,” says Mr. Allan Cunningham (by whom it was introduced to the Royal Gardens of Kew), “ usually 
the rocky sea-coast and shores of the Bay of Islands, where it is called by the natives Pohuf u-Kaiva, and is readily 
distinguished among other plants by the brilliancy and abundance of its flowers, enlivening tho shores of the northern 
island with its blossoms in December. With us in the greenhouse it has attained the height of six feet, and attracted 
attention by its copiouB, compact, but spreading ramification, and the abundance and beauty of its evergreen foliage Its 
blossoming this year (for the first time) was probably encouraged by planting it out, by way of experiment, in the 
spring, in a sheltered part of tho woods of the Pleasure-ground, in a soil of rich vegetable leaf-mould. During the 
summer, almost every branchlet was terminated by the vivid scarlet blossoms, and it became a conspicuous object at a 
distance. In its native country it is described as making its first appearance on other trees, as an epiphyte. By its 
strong and rapid growth it soon envelopes the parent tree, its woody roots descending till they reach the ground, and 
there spreading to a great extent, while the main roots, by their numbers and interlacings, ultimately become so 
combined that they form a trunk of a singular appearance and sometimes of an immense size. The original tree dies, 
and its decaying trunk becomes food for the parasite ; the latter in this respect resembling the fig-trees of the tropics 
or the ivy of this country. It is also said to form a tree without the aid of others. With us it grows luxuriantly if 
planted in light loam and kept in a cool greenhouse, and forms a handsome evergreen bush. The figure here represented 
was made from an individual that had becomo too large for our greenhouse accommodation. As it afforded tho 
opportunity of testing the degree of cold it would bear, a sheltered situation amongst trees was selected, where it was 
planted in May 1 849. During the summer it flowered profusely, presenting a very striking appearance for an out-door 
shrub, and continued to flourish till the first frosts ; but wo observe with regret, that this fine shrub will not live in the 
open air where the thermometex falls a few degrees below the freezing point.” — Botanical Magazine , t. 4488. 

0. Ophelia cokymbosa. GmehacL A half-hardy annual from the Neilgherries, belonging to 
the order of Gentianworts. 

Of little moment. Stem a foot high, branched. Flowers pale purple, with a white eye, in corymbs. Requires 
peat.--- Botanical Mar/azinc , t. 4489. 
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7. Fritillaria paludijj’lora. Sekr&nk 
Garden of Dorpat. Natural order, Lily- 

Resembling in habit Fr. lutea and latifolia. 

JIoutte’8 Flora , v. 518, e. 

8. Mertensia StBUUCA. 
perennial. Mowers blue. 

Houttc of Ghent. Natural 

The glaucous leaves and beau- 
earliost spring Easily multiplied 
Houttc 9 8 Flora , v. 518, c. Appa- 

9. ANASCTOCHI- 
Planckon. Atcrrcs- 
in Van Iloulle’s 
appears to be in no 
from Anceclochilux 

10. Berbeius 
alias Ilex japonica, 

Mahonia japonica, 

Berberis Beallii, 
nilicent evergreen 
pinnated leaves, im- 
north of China, by 
and Co. Has not 
England. Atlig.2is 
per part of the leaves 



Prom Songaria. Flowers yellow. In the 
worts. 

Hardy in Livonia, under a covering of leaves. — Van 

Don . Altai Mountains. A hardy 

Obtained from Siberia by Mr. Van 
order, Borageworts. 

tiful blue flowers appear with the 

by division of tho roots Van 

rently a pretty rock-plant. 

LUS LOBBIANUS. 

trial Orcliid figured 
Flora, v. t. 519; 
respect different 
Roxburghii . 

japonica. Lindley; 
Thunlerg ; alias 
Be Candolle ; alias 
Fortune . A mag- 
shrub, with broad 
ported from the 
Messrs. Standish 
yet flowered in 
represented the up- 
of the natural size. 

now been received by 
Noble, of Bagshot, 
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from Mr. Fortune, who informs them that it grows from 100 to 150 miles north of Shanghae, and that it is the most 
gigantic of the Berberries. A loaf, which lias boon sent me by Mr. Standish, is nearly l. r > inches long, and of a stout leathery 
texture ; it originally had four pairs of leaflets, and the usual terminal one ; the lower pair has dropped off : the other lateral 
leaflets are sessile, slightly cordate, about 3£ inches long, with from 3 to 4 strong spiny teeth on each side, and a very stiff 
triangular point ; the terminal leaflet is 5 inches long, and very deeply cordate, with 5 coarse, spiny teeth on each side. 
This is certainly the finest of the genus, and if hardy it will be the noblest evergreen bush in Europe. There is, however, 
but one plant of it at present in cultivation, so that its habits arc unascertained.— ./bum. Hort, Soc ., Vol. v., p. 20. 

11. Galeottia Beaumontii. Bindley ; ( alias Stenia Bcaumontii. A. Bid. in, Cat . Pescator, 
1849, p. 36.) From Brazil, having been obtained from Bahia by M. Morel, of Paris. An 
uninteresting stove orchidaceous epiphyte, with the habit of a Maxillaria. Flowers two on a stalk, 
dull green and brown, with a pale lilac lip. Introduced by Mons. Morel. 

0. Beaumontii : pseudobulbis oblongis 2-phylIis, foliis lineari-oblongis aveniis, pedunculo radicali erecto 2-floro 

floribus baud resupinatis, labelli trilobi lacinia intermedia linen ri apice deflexA subulata lateralibus truncatis margine 
anteriore sctaceolaceris supra epichilium continuis. r 

This has flowered in the Garden of Plants at Paris, in the great collection of M. Pescatore, and with M. Morel, 
in all which places we have seen it. That it is a Galeottia there is no doubt ; an obscure genus founded by M. Achille 
Richard upon a Mexican plant unknown in gardens ; and which may possibly bo found not distinct from Batemannia. 
The only difference, indeed, which we sec in the present instance is, that this Galeottia has a largo ovate gland and 
short caudicle, while Batemannia has a large ovate gland and no caudicle. 

♦ 

12. Triciiocentrum texuiflorum. Lin file if. From Bahia. An obscure stove epiphyte, 
flowering in January. Flowers small, dingy brown, and white. Natural Order, Orchids. Introduced 
by M. Morel, of Paris. 

T. tenuijlorim ; foliis . . . , sepal is linearibus acutis, petalis conformibus obtusis, labello obovato emarginato subun- 
dulato basi angustato lamellis basim totam oecupantibus, columnoe alis semicordatis acutis. 

This little plant is of only Botanical interest. It differs from all the known species of tlio genus in the narrow sepals 
and petals of its small flowers, and in its almost linear obovate lip with a pair of plates occupying the whole of the base. 

The following are the other known species of this genus, none of which deserve the notice of cultivators : — 

1. T. fuscum. Lindl. in Bot. Reg. 19.51. 4. T. recurvum. Lindl. in But. Reg., 1843, mm. 17. 

2. T. maculatun) Lindl. Orch. Lindeniance, No. 127. 5. T. caudidum. Lindl. in Bot. Reg., 1843, mm. 18. 

3. T. pulchrum. Poppig, N. Ocn. d Sfl., pi. ii., t. 115. 6. T. iridifolium. Lindl. in But. Reg., 1813, ?nk 178. 

13. Pholidota clypeata. Bindley. Imported by Messrs. Low and Co. from Borneo. An 
unimportant stove epiphyte, belonging to tlie order of Orchids. Flowers dirty white. 

I have only seen the flowers, which resemble those of P. imbricata, but stand in a spike not more than three inches 
long. The column is very like a three-lobed petal, bordered with brown, and gives the flower the appearance of having 
two opposite lips. Mr. Kenrick states that the pseudo-bulbs are “about 2 inehes long, with a dark-green leaf.” — Journ. 
Hort. Sue., Vol. v., p. 37. 

14. Berberis Wallichiana. Becandolle ; [aim B. macrophylla of the Gardens ; alias 

B. atrovirens, G. Bon) A hardy evergreen bush from the mountains of tropical Asia. Imported 
by Messrs. Veitch. Has no! yet flowered in England. * 

An evergreen of most beautiful aspect, with brown branches, a very dark green dense foliage, and long, slender, 
3-parted spines. The leaves grow in clusters, are about 3 or 4 inches long, with a sharp, prickly point, and numerous fine 
serratures, ending in a straight point on each side ; on the upper side they are a rich bright green, turning to a claret 
colour in the autumn, and remarkably netted: on the under side they are pale green and shining. With Messrs. 
Veitch it has stood through three winters without shelter, and is now 4 or 5 feet high. Naturally it is said to grow 
10 feet high.— Journ. Hurt. Soc., Vol. v., p. 4. 

15. Berberis loxensis, Bentham. A hardy or half-hardy evergreen shrub, imported by 
Messrs. Veitch and Co., from Peru. Has not yet flowered in England. (Fig. 3.) 

It has small palmated spines, and very shining, blunt, obovate, bright green leaves, of nearly the same colour on both 
sides ; they seem to have in all cases a spiny point, and very often several teeth at the sides. The flowers are unusually 
small, and stand erect in panicled racemes on a long peduncle quite clear of the leaves. Its hardiness is uncertain j 
but its beautiful foliage makes it worth some protection if necessary. — Journ. Hort. i Soc., Vol. v., p. 7. 
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16. Berberis Darwinii. Hooker. Prom Chiloe and 
Patagonia. A hardy evergreen bush, of great beauty, 
imported by Messrs. Veitch. Flowers not yet produced 
in England. (Fig. 4.) 

An evergreen shrub 3 to 5 feet high, of extraordinary beauty, 
conspicuous for its ferruginous Bhoots, by which it is at once recog- 
nised* The leaves are of the deepest green, shining as if polished, 
not more than J inch long, palo green, with the principal veins con- 
spicuous on the under side, with three large spiny teeth at the end, 
and about one (or two) more on each sido near the middle. 
Although small, the leaves are placed so near together that the 
branches themselves are concealed. The flowers are in erect 
racemes, and of a deep orange yellow. Mr. Veitch informs me 
that tliis plant appears to be decidedly hardy : as is probable, 
considering that it grows naturally near the summer limits of snow 
upon its native mountains. — Journ, Hort. 8oc.> Vol. v., p. f>. 

17. Berberis tinctoria. Leschenault. An Indian 
sub-cvcrgrecn shrub, apparently hardy. Has not yet 
flowered in England. (Eig. 5.) 

The plants in gardens are 
slender, brown-wooded shrubs, with 
small slender spines, usually 3- 
r mffl parted. The leaves are thin, not 

V\ ° shining, dull green above, glaucous 

y y\ ^ beneath, oblong, blunt, with a spiny 

’ \ ’ jgjP y^ / point, but scarcely spiny- toot lied, 

,J|Kj \ i except on the seedling plant. The 

/ nt f ' / flowers have not hitherto appeared. 

They are represented by Dr. Wight 

IrjPlv^ aS stan ^* n 8 ercct i* 1 l°°se racemes 

I scarcely longer than the leaves, and 
succeeded by an abundance of dull 
lky W 7%, red fruit. — Journ, Llort. *SWc.,Vol. v., 

m \ P* ^ ^ ^t ^ lc ^ ower P art tig* 3 are 

l 1 represented the early leaves of tliis 

I X species, which are cordate and long- 

^w/ I *vk\ \ stalked, and quite different from the 
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18. Blandfordia flammea. Lindley. From New Holland. A beautiful greenhouse perennial, 
flowering in October. Flowers 2| inches long, vivid orange scarlet. Introduced by Messrs. Low 
and Co. Natural order, Lily worts (Liliacc®). 

This, which is perhaps tiio finest of the Blamlfordias, in a vigorous state is full 4 feet high, and bears 5 or 6 flower® 
at the end of its graceful stem. The plant which flowered with Messrs. Low, was an unhealthy offset, little more than 
6 inches high. The leaves are narrow and sti^T ; the flowers about 3} inches long, 1} inch across the mouth, of the 

most vivid orange scarlet, with a broad edge of clear yellow. It is evei^ handsomer than B. intermedia and marginata . 

Journ. II art. Soc., Vol. v., p. 32. 

19. Cheihostylis marmorata. lindley ; ( alias Dossiiiia marmorata, Morren). From Borneo? 
A pretty herbaceous stove plant, belonging to the natural order of Orchids, flowering in September. 
Flowers white. Introduced by Mr. Hugh Low. 

The leaves are of a deep reddish olive-green, with a velvety surface, and are traversed by fine golden veins, which 
disappear to a great extent when the leaves become old. It is far less beautiful than Anrectorhilus setuceus or Monochilm 
regiits. The flowers are white, with a reddish calyx, in a long, dark, purple, downy raceme. Although destitute of 
striking beauty, they well repay a minute examination, being covered with pellucid glands, and frosted, as it were, 
over all the inner surface. Require^ damp heat, and a mixture of three parts chopped sphagnum and one-tliird well- 
decayed leaf-mould. Increased by the creeping stems.— /<wrri. Uort. Soc Vol v., p. 79. 4 

20. Hfxiantuemum scovarium. Nuttall. From California. A small hardy shrubby rock- 
plant* belonging to the natural order of Rock Roses or Cistacem, flowering in September. Flowers 
yellow. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. 

A small prostrate shrub, with wiry branches and linear leaves. The flowers, which are small and bright yellow, grow 
in twos and threes at the end of the branches on naked pedicels about half an inch Jong. A hardy little shrub, requiring 
the same treatment as Cistuses. A very nice species for rock- work, on which it thrives in the full glare of the sun.— 
Journ. llort. Soc., Vol. v., p. 79. 

21. Calboa globosa. lindley ; (alias Morenoa globosa, Have; alias Quamoclit globosa, 
Bentham.) A Mexican greenhouse twining perennial, of the natural order of Bindweeds. Flowers 
2J inches long, scarlet. Flowers in September. 

. A rambling perennial, smooth in ever) part. Leaves thin, on long stalks extremely variable in form ; some cordate 
and acuminate ; others sagittate ; qthers completely hastate, with the lobes all narrow, and the lower ones deeply angular. 
The flowers grow in naked umbels, oil a peduncle 9 or 10 inches long ; the pedicels are from U to 4 inches long. Each 
sepal has a long subulate process at the back. The corolla is 2J inches long, deep rich red, with a curved cylindrical 
tube, and a campanulate erect limb, divided into 5 erect rounded wavy lobes. This is a strong half woody climber, growing 
freely in any good rich soil composed of loam and sandy peat. It is easily increased by cuttings of the young shoots, and 
requires to be kept rather dry in a cool part of the stove during the winter, but should be grown in a cool airy part of 
the greenhouse during summer, where it will flower from August to October. Although a fine species, it is only fit for 
growing where there is plenty of room for its tops to spread. It will not flower in a pot, but must be planted in the open 
ground. — Journ. Uort. Soc., Vol. v., p. 83. With a figure. 

22. Pentarhapiiia cub k ns is. Decaisne. A tender shrub from Cuba, belonging to the order 
of Gesnerads. Flowers tubular, scarlet, appearing in the summer, handsome. 

A shrub with a compact habit, and dark-green, convex, ever-green leaves, obovate, crenated near the point, and netted 
on the under-side with green veins on a pale ground. The flowers grow singly in the axils of the leaves, on cinnamon- 
brown stalks an inch long. The corolla is about the same length ; tubular, curved aud rich scarlet, with a projecting style. 
The calyx consists of five straight, narrow, sharp lobes, not unlike five brown needles, whence the generic name has 
arisen ; requires a temperature intermediate between the greenhouse and stove ; easily increased by cuttings, and grows 
freely in loam, peat, and leaf-mould. — Journ. Uort. Soc., Vol. v., p. 86. With a figure. 

23. Pharbitis limbata. Lindley . A # tender, or half-hardy annual, from Java; imported by 
Messrs. Eollissons. Flowers very handsome,- violet edged with white. Blossoms in the autumn; 
belongs to the Bindweed order. 

This appears to be an annual, and has much the appearance of Pharbitis Nil, from which it principally differs in the 
great length of its sepals, their excessive hispidity, and the shortness of the flower-stalk. The flowers, equal in size to 
the old Convolvulus major, but less spreading at the mouth, are of an intense violet, edged with pure white, and have 
a beautiiul appearance. — Journ. Uort Sue., Vol. v., p. 33. 
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24. SpiRjEA dectjmbens. Koch . (alias S. flexuosa, Reichenbach, not Fischer j alias S. adiantifolia, 
af Belgian Gardens). A hardy European shrub of the Rosaceous order, with weak twining stems, 

and clusters of white 
flowers with 
loured eye. 



gian gardens. 


a rose-co- 
in the Bel- 
(Fig. 6.) 


This species is a native of 
the mountains of the Frioul, 
where it was found by Schiede. 
It is at present little known, 
although its graceful habit and 
abundant sweet white flowers 
givo a claim to the attention of 
amateurs. It forms a bush 
about a foot high, and one and a half foot wide, tufted, with 
numerous shining brown branches. The leaves are obovate or 
oval, long-stalked, unequally serrated, entire near the base, 
green above, glaucous beneath. The flowers are in little 
terminal corymbs. It is perfectly hardy, and is suitable for 
planting in front of larger shrubs. — Anndlcs dc Gandy t. 262. 
To us, it seems to be a very pretty rock-plant. 

:;j. Gramajantiiis Gentianoidks. J)e Candolle. A native of the 
Cape of Good Mope, and a half-hardy annual. Flowers salmon colour, 
in hemispherical clusters. Natural order, Gentianworts. (Fig. 7.) 

Stems a few inches high, white and brittle. Leaves oblong, blunt, succulent. 
Flowers numerous, about as' large as a sixpence, 5-partod, salmon-coloured, with a 
pallid stain at the base of the lobes, and a greenish staiu somewhat in the form of 
the letter V. It is rather pretty in a greenhouse, but is not suited for the open air, 
where it soon rots, even when elevated or? rockwork. — Figured in Van Houtte's Flora, 
Oct. 1*149, t. .518. , 

26. Calandrinia umbellata. Be Candolle. A native of Chili, 
belonging to the natural order of Purslanes. A very pretty half-hardy 
annual, with deep rose-coloured flowers growing in clusters opening 
only under a bright sun. (Fig. 8.) 

Stems fleshy, somewhat branched. Leaves very narrow, acute, hairy, those on the 
stem and next the root alike in form and equally succulent. The flowers when open 
are about as large as a sixpence, with very round petals ; they grow in many -flowered 
umbels, and expand in succession during the whole summer. Professor Morren 
speaks thus of its management in Belgium. Naturally an annual, the seeds are sown 
in sandy land early in the spring ; this is best done where they have to stand, because 
such delicate plants do not bear well the operation of pricking out. A soil composed 
of sand, mixed with decayed vegetable matter, especially rotten leaves, is what suits 
it best. In order to have large fine flowers, it is as well to give tho plants a good 
watering once or twice during the summer with Guano water. In Belgium the seeds 
begin to ripen by July. It also makes a very nice pot plant for sitting rooms. — 
Figured in the Annalcs de Oand , t. 268. We believe this to b& one of Messrs. Veitch’s many importations, and quite 
concur with Professor Morren in saying that it is not so much known as it deserves to be, especially in gardens where 
beauty is in greater esteem than rarity. 

27. Trichqglottis pallens. Lindley. A stove Orchid from Manilla, bloomed in November 
at Chatsworth. Flowers green and white, of little interest. 

A dwarf erect plant, with oblong distichous leaves, and a lateral flower or two, not quite 2 inches in diameter, pale 
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delicate green, with delicate brownish spots and a white lip. The latter organ was oblong, with a white, shaggy crest on 
the upper side, and a pair of short, yellowish scimitar-shaped segments standing erect near the base ; within these were a 
pair of forked callosities, one placed before the other in the centre, but no sac or pouch was found between them. The 
plant is of little beauty, but of considerable botanical interest— /ourn. iTort. Soc., Vol v., p. 34. 

28. Micbospekma bartoniodes. Walpen (alias Eucnide bartonioides, Zuccarini ). A Loasad 
from Mexico. Introduced by Mr. Charlwood. .A handsome hardy annual, with large bright yellow 
glittering flowers; the stems are covered with stiflish hairs. * 

Stems about a foot long, flexuoae, succulent, subtranslucent Leaves ovate-acute, lobed, and serrated. Flower- 
stalks long, one-flowered, terminal. Petals ovate, or rather obovate, slightly serrated, sulphur-yellow, paler, almost 
white, beneath. Stamens very long, in five mon&delphous fascicles. Its soft, succulent nature, makes it liable to be 
injured by heavy rain and wind. — Botanical Magazine, t 4491. 

29. Spathodea speciosa. Brongniart. Of uncertain origin — supposed African. A magnificent 
stove tree, belonging to the Bignoniads, with close panicles of very large pink, trumpet-shaped 
flowers, stained with crimson. Flowers in the spring' 

When this beautiful species blossomed at Ghent, it was about 4 feet high. The panicle appeared at the end of the 
stem, which was covered with pinnated leaves, seated in threes, each being furnished with oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, 
serrated, shining leaflets. The corolla is about 2£ inches long, and is protruded from an oblong blunt calyx, which 
opens on one side to let it pass, at the same time dividing into 2 triangular teeth at the back. Cultivated in a 
mixture of decayed leaves and rotten dung, mixed with one-third peat and one-third loam ; it is represented to be 
difficult to strike. According to Prof. Morren, it was originally received at Ghent from England, — Annalcs dt 
Gand , t. 260. 

30. Odontoglossum rubescens. Lin die g. From Nicaragua, imported by Mr. Skinner. A very 
handsome Orchid, with fine blush flowers spotted with crimson. Flowers in November. 

A charming species, belonging to the beautiful white-lipped section of the genus, and remarkable among them for its 
flowers being suffused with a tender blush colour. The sepals are very straight and sharp-pointed, richly spotted with 

crimson. The petals have similar spots near their base ; the lip is spotless, crisp, and cordate, but not ciliated. Joum. 

Hart. Soc., Vol. v., p. 35. 4 

31. Pentstemox cordifolius. Bentlam. A hardy shrub, of the order of Linariads. Flowers 
rich dull red, in long bunches, rather handsome. From California ; flowers in the summer and autumn. 

A downy-stemmed half-shrubby plant, with a trailing or spreading habit, so that it is well suited to hang down over 
stones or rocks. Leaves dark-green, shining, cordate, serrate, slightly downy. Flowers in onc-sidqd, narrow, leafy 
panicles, which sometimes measure more than a foot in length. The branches of the panicle are hairy, and bear each 
from three to five flowers when the plants are vigorous. Calyx covered with glandular hairs ; corolla not quite an inch 
and a half long, rich dull red ; the tube almost cylindrical ; the upper lip straight, nearly fiat, slightly two.-lobed ; the 
lower three-parted, spreading at right angles to the upper. Hardy, grows in any good rich garden soil, and easily 
increases by seeds or cuttings. It flowers freely, one year from seeds, and lasts in flower from June to October. It is 
a very desirable plant. — Joum. Hart. Soc., Vol. v., p. 87. With a figure. 

32. Spathoglottis aurea. hindleg . From Malacca. A pretty terrestrial stove plant, belonging 
to the natural order of Orcliids, flowering in November. Flowers yellow. Introduced by Messrs. 
Veitch and Son. 

Bather handsome, with narrow leaves like those of a Plmius, and a scape 2 feet high, bearing at the very end about 
half a dozen large golden-yellow flowers, with a few dull sanguine spots on the lip. Mr. T. Lobb found it on Mount 
Ophir, near the beautiful Nepenthes sanguinea. According to a memorandum by the late Mr. Griffith, it inhabits 
rocks on Mount Ophir, at places called Goonoug, Toondook, and Laydang. — Joum. Hart. Soc., Vol. v., p. 34. 
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THE TOOTHED CEANOTHE. 

(CEANOTI1US DENTATUS.) 


A half-hardy Ecergreen Shrub, from California, belonging to the Natural Order of RhamNals. 


Specific Cfjarnrter. ♦ 

THE TOOTHED CEANOTHE.— A branched evergreen I C E A N OTH US DENT A T US . — Frutex rain osus, tom entosus, 
bush, closely coated with ferruginous hairs. Leaves small, ! sernpervirens ; ramis ferrugincis ; foliis parvis penniveniis 

oblong, rounded at each end, or almost cordate, coarsely | oblongis utrinque rotundatis v. cordatis grosse deutatih 

toothed, and revolute at tlie edge, where they are furnished j revolutis margine glatidulosis : supra lucidis atroviridibus 

with distinct slightly stalked glands ; smooth, shining, and ; glabris, thyrsis umbellisve oblongis rolundisque pedun- 

deep green on the upper side. Flowers in terminal, culatis, pedicellis calycibusque glaberrimis. 

stalked, roundish or oblong thyrses or umbels. I 


Ceanothus dentatus : Torrey and Gray , Flora of Norik America , vol. 1., p. 


rvTJKiNG Douglas's last journey in California, this plant was first met with, but where is unknown. 

Prom specimens communicated to Djb. Torrcy and Gray by the Horticultural Society, it was 
described by those authors. Prom Californian seeds, procured for the same Society by the Collector 
Hartweg, it has now been raised in the Society's Garden, whence it has been also extensively 
distributed among the Fellows. The plant which produced the specimen here represented flowered 
in February last in Ilcr Majesty's Garden at Frogmore, under the care of Mr. Ingram. 

It is a small bush, covered all over with rusty down, except upon the upper side of the leaves. 
In the cultivated plant the branches are five or six inches long, but in the wild specimens they are 
not more than a third of that length. The leaves are deep green, shining, wavy, strongly toothed, 
and rolled back at the edge, quite blunt, and somewhat heart-shaped at the base, on short stalks, 
furnished with a pair of triaugular scale-like stipules. On the edge of the leaves appear many 
oblong fleshy stalked glands, wliich in the beginning are pale green, afterwards become yellow, and 
finally acquire a deep brown colour. To their presence is due a heavy, unpleasant, but slight odour, 
which is perceptible when the plant is touched ; they afford an excellent specific character, but have 
been overlooked by Messrs. Torrey and Gray. The flowers are bright blue, bordering on violet, and 
are produced in stalked heads, which arc sometimes racemes, sometimes thyrses, and even almost 
umbels. The authors of the Flora of N. America called them white, assuming such to be the case 
from the appearance of the dried specimens. 
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Like all the Californian plants, tliis naturally endures a hot dry summer, by which its wood is 
kept short-jointed, and is thoroughly ripened, so as to be enabled to support the severe winters to 
which it is exposed. It then, also, is loaded with clusters of flowers, twice as long as those here 
represented, and must become far more beautiful than it now is. Hitherto it has been kept in 
greenhouses or damp pits, where it has been exposed to none of its natural conditions. Mr. Ingrain's 
specimens arc from a spring forcing house. 

Not having yet acquired its natural condition, there is a difficulty in judging of its capability of 
bearing an English winter. All that we at present know about it is that it lives uninjured under a 
glass frame facing the North, without any aid from artificial heat. We also know that other 
small-leaved Ceanothes have sustained no injury in exposed places, even though unsheltered, 
provided the sun has not shone upon them. In the meanwhile it will be desirable to treat this as a 
frame plant, or to force it with Lilacs, and such things ; for which purpose the blue of its flowers, u 
colour so rare, and so greatly wanted in gardens, renders it peculiarly valuable. 

The two uncoloured figures on either side of our plate represent magnified views of the upper 
and under 3idc of a leaf. 
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[Plate 5.1 


THE CHANGEABLE ADAMIA. 

* 

(ADAMIA VERSICOLOR.) 


A Greenhouse Shrub , from China, belonging to the Natural Order of IIydrangeads. 


Cfjatacter. 

THE CHANGEABLE ADAMIA.— Leaves oblong-lanceo- ADAMIA VERSICOLOR ; foliis oblongo-lancedatiB acute 
late, sharply toothed, entire at the base and narrowed serratis basi integris in petioium angustatis subtus in 

into the stalk, covered with down on the ribs. Panicle costas pubescentibus, paniculA pyramidali pubescente, 

pyramidal, downy. Branchlets in cymes. Flowers in armulis cymosis, floribus heptameris icosandris. 
seven parts, with about twenty stamens. \ 


Adamia versicolor : Fortune in Journal of the Horticultural Society , vol. 1, p. 298. 


* 

^ plant which had been brought from China by Mr. Fortune and winch flowered in the garden of 
the Horticultural Society in September, 1846, furnished the materials for the accompanying figure. 
It had been found by him in Hong Kong, growing in ravines about half-way up the granitic moun- 
tains of that Island. 

It forms a bush with the habit of an Hydrangea, to which genus it is naturally related. The 
stems and branches are downy ; the leaves grow in opposite pairs, are oblong-lanceolate, serrated, 
sharp-pointed, somewhat convex, with a red midrib, which as well as the other ribs is slightly 
downy. The flowers appear in pyramidal downy panicles. In the bud state the corolla is pure white ; 
more advanced it assumes a violet and ultramarine tint ; at a later period it becomes a clear delicate 
blue, and upon opening it forms a handsome violet ^tar of six or seven points, inclosing about twenty 
deep violet stamens, in the centre of which arc found five bright blue styles. Thus there is found in 
the same panicle, at the same time, an infinite variety of tints of clear blue and violet, as well as pure 
white, the effect of which is extremely pleasing. It is understood that the flowers are succeeded bj 
porcelain-blue berries : but they have not appeared as yet in this country. 

In fact, since the plant w T hich flowered under Mr. Fortune's care in September, 1846, and whicl 
is here represented, no specimen of any beauty has appeared, and an idea has been entertained thai 
the species is not worth cultivation because there has not yet been skill enough to manage it properly 
What its precise treatment should be must be left to the determination of experiment. It is, however 
to be inferred from what is known of Hong Kong, that the plant requires the climate of the tropici 
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while growing, and that of Devonshire when ^t rest. In the rocky ravines of Hong Kong, it is deluged 
with torrents of water, and forced by a vehement heat into luxuriant growth ; at that time it must 
become exposed to as much as 120° of direct sunheat, while ripening its wood; and afterwards it 
must endure a temperature of 40° until the rains and heats return, and once more force it into vigour. 
All this must be done until an abundance of air, for in its natural station it is continually exposed to 
violent gusts and storms of wind, wliich struggle with a burning sun. Manure, properly so called, it 
can have little or none ; but? must depend for its food upon what the air can bring it, and upoii such 
saline matters as may be yielded to water by the decomposition of the granitic soil. 

Wo should add, that the accompanying figure hardly docs justice to the plant itself, the panicle 
of flowers, copied by our artist, having been in reality nearly a foot in diameter. 

Another species, the skyblue A (lamia {A. cyanea), is in cultivation, and has been figured in the 
Botanical Magazine. But it is far inferior to this'in beauty; the flowers being whole-coloured, 
a bad violet, and not half the size. It would, however, redeem its character if it could be made to 
form its berries, which Dr. Wallich describes as appearing on the open rocky^ mountains of Nepal, in 
great profusion, of a deep blue colour, and rendering the plant “ an object of great elegance.” 

It was to that species, named cyanea because of its blueness, that the denomination Adamia was 
first given by Dr. Wallich, in commemoration of the eminent services rendered to Indian science 
by his friend Jolin Adam, Esq, formerly President of the Supreme Council of Calcutta. Wc have 
Indore us two more species of the same genus, one of which found in Java, by Mr. Lobb, is probably 
the Cyanitis sylvatica of Iieinwardt, and must be more than a rival to the present plant. ^Ve believe, 
however, it never reached England alive. # 
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[Plate 6.J 


TIIE PURPLE-LIPPED ONCID. 

(ONC1DI17M HiEMATOCHILUM.; 


A Stove Epiphyte, from New Grenada, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 


Specific Character. 


TIIE P URPLE- LIPPE'T) ONCID. — (Sect. Plurituberculatt .) 
J3ul bless. Leaves oblong, flat, tliick, sharp-pointed, spotted, 
growing singly. Racemes compact, stiff. Sepals distinct, 
and the petals all of similar form, spathulate, wavy ; lip 
roundish, with auricles at the base ; the crest scarcely 
evident at the base, wavy in front like the letter W, thence 
raised into an eminence, with a toothlet on each side. 
Wings of the column rounded, curved downwards, some- 
what lobed. 


ONCIDIUM II ASM A TOC II 1 1 UM ; (sect . Plurituberculata) 
ebulbe, foliis oblongis planis coriaceis acutis maculatis 
solitariis, racemis densis rigidis, sepalis liberis petalisque 
conformibus spathulatis undulatis, labello subrotundo 
basi auriculato, cristA basi obsolete antice flexuosa (litenun 
W referente), inde in jugum product/! dentipulo utrinque; 
colummw alis rotundatis decurvis sublobatis. 


rjinE accompanying drawing was made in September, 1847, from a plant in the possession of 

Messrs. Loddigcs, and wo believe it is found in their list under the provisional name of O. luridv.ni 
purpuratum. They had imported it from New Grenada; but it does not occur among any dried 
collections which we have examined from that country. 

In foliage it resembles the Carthagcna Oncid (O. carthaginense) and its allies ; the leaves being 
hard, stiff, dull green, spotted with brown, and destitute of any evident pseudo-bulb. The flowers, 
too, grow in the same manner, but they are very different in details of structure, as well as in colour 
and size. The sepals and petals are a warm greenish yellow, strongly blotched with rich chesnut- 
brown. The lip, on the other hand, is of the richest crimson, except near the base, where it fades 
into bright rose-colour. The crest, by the minute peculiarity of which Oncids are often most 
certainly known, resembles the letter W, having in the rear a short, flattish, narrow space, and in 
front a well-defined projection, with a small tooth on each side. 

By these circumstances it is readily distinguished from the neighbouring species, in none of 
which such an arrangement occurs, varied as are the forms assumed by the tubercles of their crest. 
In all the varieties of the Carthagena Oncid there is, for instance, a pair of strong warts in place of 
the small teeth, one on each side of the anterior elevation, and the W-like body is divided into two 
distinct Vs. In the sanguine Oncid the two posterior tubercles are more oblong, projecting with a 
furrow along the middle. In Professor Morren’s new Rosette Oncid (0. cosymbephmum) , nearly allied 
to this, there is quite a bunch of tubercles at the base of the lip.. 
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Among Oncids this purple-lipped kind is one of the best, being inferior to none except Lance's, 
The contrast between the crimson of its lip, the greenish-yellow ground-colour of the petals, and 
tlicir rich cinnamon spots, is of rare occurrence, and produces a charming effect. 


Every one who has studied the genus Oncidium, or endeavoured to ascertain the names of his species, 
must have felt the task to be one of extreme difficulty, in some measure owing to the want of any 
sufficiently precise classification of the genus. "What was sufficient when the number of species was 
• small, became useless as they increased in number ; and that which succeeded has proved insufficient 
in its turn. We have therefore endeavoured, upon a full review of the subject, to effect such a 
classification as may meet the exigencies of the case, now that the discovery of new species has much 
slackened, and that the main forms are probably ascertained. 

In the first place, it is necessary to eliminate all tfiose singular and little known species, of which 

0. s erratum figured in another page, and Mr. Bateman’s 0. microchilum may be taken as examples. 
These have very distinct stalks to their sepals, and a lip so much smaller than the other parts, as in 
some cases nearly to escape observation. They constitute the true Cyrtochilums of Humboldt, but 
have nothing to separate them generically from Oncidium. 

In all the other species the lip is the largest part of the flower. 

Of these some have the leaves placed with their edges vertically, or “ equitant others have the 
leaves tapering, like an onion ; and the remainder have the ordinary flat leaves. 

Among the herd of flat-leaved species some have the side sepals united, more or less, so as some- 
times to give the flowers the appearance of having only four divisions instead of five ; others, on the 
contrary, have five divisions, unmistakeably distinct. The first may be called Tetrapetalous, the 
second Pentapetalom, as we formerly proposed. j 

Some of the Tetrapetalotts series have the true petals considerably larger than the sepals. In 
others, sepals and petals are of the same size. 

Among the Pcntapetalous set some have the lip entire, although in most it is distinctly eared. 
Some have it narrowest, some broadest at the base. Tor the separation of the narrow-based ear-lipped 
species into groups, there seems to be nothing more useful than the modifications of the crest. In 
one group the crest is a hairy' cushion ; in a second, it consists of a very few (not more than four) 
tubercles ; in a third, the number of tubercles is greater ; in a fourth, they arc surrounded by 
minute warts. 

In this way a dozen well-defined groups are obtained, under which about 150 species, of which 
the principal part are in gardens, may be readily arranged. 

The fine species now figured belongs to the section having a pcntapetalous structure with many 
tubercles on its crest. The remainder of the section is as follows : — 

1. 0. suave, Lindt, in Bot. Reg., 1843. misc. 22. — Mexico. — Guatemala. — Leaves grassy. FloweA small, yellow 

Like O. reflexum, but the flowers are much emnller. and olive coloured ; not worth cultivation. 

Sepals and petals chocolate colour tipped with yellow ; 3 Q telwe> Lindl in Joum Eort Soc ft, p , 76 fc._ 

lip yellow with a cinnamon-brown middle. Has a slight Guatemala— A. species of little beauty, resembling 

agreeable odour. y suave, Flowers small, yellow, mottled with dull 

2. 0. Suttoai, Bateman, in Bot . Beg., 1847. misc. 8. — brown. 
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4. 0. fentadactylon, fyndl. in Ann. Nat. Hint,, xv.— Peru. — 

Flowers Bmall, in a large panicle — often altogether 
abortive ; not in cultivation, nor worth it. j 

5. 0. maizeefolium, Lindl. in Orchid . Linden , No. 78. — 

New Grenada. — A mountain plant. Flowers bright 
yellow, spotted with red. Not in cultivation. 

6. 0. ramosum, Lindl . in Lot. Reg., sub. 1 9£0. alias i 

0 . JBatemannianum , Knowles and Westcott, Floral 
Cabinet, 3. 183. t. 137. — Brazil. — A fine species, with 
gay pale yellow flowers in a branched panicle as much 
as five feet high. 

7. 0. retusum, Lindl. in Bot . Reg., sub t. 1920. — Peru. — A 

beautiful species, with deep chestnut and yellow flowers, 
and a yellow lip. 

8. 0. oblongatum, Lindl. in Bot. Reg., 1844, misc. 11. — 

Mexico. — Like 0. reflexum, but with coloured pseudo- 
bulbs and a speckled stem. Flowers very yellow, large, 
and handsome. 

9. O. Barkeri , Lindl. in Bot . Reg., 1841, misc. 174. Sertum 

Orchid,, t. 18. — Mexico. — A very handsome plant, with 
large yellow flowers with rich brown spots on the sepals 
and petals. Raceme simple. 

10. O. unguiculatum, Lindl. in Joum. Jlort. Soc i. 303, ic . 

— Mexico. — Near 0. Barkeri, but stem erect, and . 
branched, lip longer and narrower, and tubercles of the I 
crest narrower. Lip bright yellow ; sepals and petals 
yellow, speckled with brown. Very handsome. 

11. 0. Policanum, Martins , Bot. Reg., misc . 216., 1847, 

t. 70.— Mexico.*— Very like 0. reflexum, from which it * 
differs iivti/T tubercles being smooth, not downy, and 
the lateral lobes of the lip smaller in proportion to the 
intermediate segment. 

12. 0. reflexum, Lindl. in Bot. Reg., sub. t. 1920. — Mexico. 

— A branched species, in the way of 0. altissimum, but 
smaller. Flowers yellow, spotted with brown, except 
the lip. 

1 3. 0. nebulosum, Lindl. in Bot. Reg., 1841, nysc. 175 ; aliks 

0. Ocertianum , Morren in Ann. Gaud. 1848, Feb. — 
Guatemala. — Flowers large, pale yellow, with faint spots . 
of brown. ' 

14. 0. citrinum, Lindl. in Bot. Reg., t. 1758. — Trinidad.— 
Flowers bright yellow, with faint traces only of greenish 
blotches. 

1 5. O.leucochilum, Bateman Orch. Mexic., t. 1 ; aliks 0. digi- 
tatum, Lindl. in Benth. plant. Hartweg. p. 94. — Mexico 
and Guatemala. — A charming species, with greenish 
flowers speckled with crimson, and a white lip fading to 
yellow. 

16. 0. sphacelatum, Lindl. in Bot. Reg., 1842,t. 30 — Mexico 
and Guatemala. — A fine handsome and branching 
species with yellow flowers spotted with rich brown. 


There are two varieties, of which the large flowered 
alone deserves cultivation. * 

17. 0. altissijnuro, Swartz , Bot. Reg., 1 . 1 851. — West Indies. — 
Flowering stems sometimes 10-13 feet long. Flowers 
yellow and brown ; inferior to many others, notwith- 
standing its long panicles, which, however produce a 
striking effect when they have room to develope. 

18. 0. Baueri, Lindl. Gen. and Sp. Orch. 200., Bot. Reg. t. 
1651. — Panama and Tropical America. — Much like the 
last, but the panicle more compound, and the column- 

. wings truncate. 

19. 0. ensatum, Lindl . in Bot . Reg., 1842, misc. 15. — 
Guatemala. — Also very like the last, but the leaves 
straight, long, and stiff, like sword-blades. 

20. 0. pictum, Humh. Bonpl. and Kunth, nov. gen. and sp. i., 
t. 81. — Popayan.— Like O. altissimum, but the panicle 
is more compact, the flowers larger and more yellow, 
and the edge of the leaf-sheaths very wavy. 

2J. 0. sanguineum, Lindl. Sertum, t. 27 ; alias O.Uuntianum. 
B. Mag.,t. 3806 ; alias 0. roseum , Lodd.; alias 0. Bench - 
manni , Lodd. — La Guayra — A very variablo plant near 
O Carthaginense. Flowers small, blotched with crimson 
upon a straw-coloured ground. 

22. 0. hoeiuatochilum. — Of this plate. 

23. 0. cosymbephorum, Morren, Annales dc Gand. t. 275 — ? 
— Flowers, very pretty, bright rose colour, spotted 
with crimson and tipped with yellow. Lip cinnamon 
brown. 

24. 0. carthaginense, Swartz, alias Epidcndrum guttatum 
Linn. ; aliks 0 . luridum , Bot. Reg. t. 727 ; aliks 0. inter- 
medium, Floral Cabinet, t 60. — West Indies and tropical 
America — Another very variable plant, usually having 
dull olive brown speckled flowers ; but in the variety 
called guttatum they are rich brown and yellow, and 
very handsome. Other varieties are also known. 

25. 0. Lanceanum, iMidl. in Bot. Reg., t. 1887.— Surinam 
— The finest of the section, with large deep brown 
speckled flowers and a rich violet lip. Fragant as 
Vanilla. 

26. 0. Cavendishianum, Bateman Orch. Me: r., t. 3 ; alias 
0. pachyphyllum , Bot. Mag. t. 3807. — Guatemala.— 
Leaves thick, fleshy, erect. Flowers large, bright 
yellow. 

27. 0. bicallosum, Lindl. in Bot. Reg., t. 12, 1843. — 
Guatemala.— Very like the last, but flowers larger, 
slightly scented, with two great tubercles on its lip, 
besides smaller ones. 

28. 0. cultratum, Lind, in Ann. Nat. Hist., xv. — Popayan. — 
A small, dwarf species, with not more than ten flowers 
in the panicle. Not in cultivation. 
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To this enumeration of the species ill the Plurituberculate Section it may be useful to add 
tubular view of the whole arrangement proposed in the beginning of this article. 


I. Microcimla. Labellum n&num. i. Cvrtochilum Il.B.K. 
11. Macrochila. Labellum dilatatum. 

A. Folia equitantia. 11. Equitantia. 

II. Folia tcretia. in. Terkti folia. 

C. Folia plana. 


1. iv. Tktrapetala macropetala. 

2. v. Tetrapetala micropetala. 

a. vi. Pentapetala macropetala. 
4. Pen tape tala micropetala. 

* labellum indivisum : 


Sepala lateralia connata. 
Sepala lateralia connata. 
Sepala lateralia libera. 

Sepala lateralia libera. 

(v. apice tantum lobatum ; 
v. utrinque unidentatum) 
labellum auriculatum trilobum ( 

— basi angustius, v. lobo terminali sulwquali. 
<(. Crista pulvinatA 8. villosti. 
h. Crista tubereulata (nec pnlvinata) 

* X tuberculis 2 — 4. 

£ $ tuberculis 5 — 00, segregate, 
i i 1* tuberculis 5- 


Petala multo major*,. 
Petala sepalis subsequnlia. 
Petala multo majora. 
Petala sepalis subeequaha. 

vii. Intecihlahia. 


VIII. PuLVlNATA. 


IX. PAL CITE BEItCU LATA. 

X. Plijritl' UEKCU I. AT A. 

10, verrucisq. circumstantibus. 

xi. Verruco-tuberculata. 
xn. IIasi lata. 


— basi manifesto latius. 
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83. Calanthe sylvatica. TAndlcy. A beau- 
tiful terrestrial Stove Orchid, with long erect spikes 
of Large flowers, at first white, but changing to 
bright yellow. Has flowered at Paris with M. 
Pcscatore, from the Isles of France and Bourbon. 

This is the most beautiful of all the species of Calauthe. 
To the foliage and general habit of the White Hellebore- 
leaved ( Calanthe veratri folia), it adds far finer flowers, 
which are at first pure white, but by degrees change to a 
clear bright yellow, very different from the livery of death. 
Thus, each spike of flowers resembles a massive plume, 
the upper part of which is snow-white, the lowest very 
yellow, while in the middle the one colour insensibly passes 
into the other through a tender cream-coloured tint. 

34. AnVir.ecum vtrens. IAndley in Botanical 
Register , 1 847, under t. 19. A showy white- 
flowered orchidaceous epiphyte, from Bourbon. 
Blossomed in January in the Garden of Plants, 
at Paris, under the care of Monsieur lloullet. 

(Pigs. 9 & 10). : s 

In the Garden of Plants, at Paris, were growing in f 
January last two or three fine specimens of this re- 
markable plant, of which we had previously seen frag- 
ments only from the lato Mr. George Loddiges, to 
whom it was said to have been sent 
from Serampore. The plants in 
question were as large as a full- 

grown Ivory Angurek (Angrcccum /jj£ 

ebnrneum) \ but their leaves were so 
flaccid and glaucous, as to render it ^ 
evident that they belonged to some 
other species. From among them 
rose up several stately spikes of 
large unexpanded flowers, conspi- 
cuous for the dark-brown scales 
which supported them, the whole 

plant having the appearance repre- ^ 

sen ted* in the accompanying fig. 9. jj£ 

Each spike was about two feet long. 


.A, 
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At the time we saw them they were uncxpanded, and led to hopes that they might show the species to be the little knowi 
superb Angu re k of Dupe tit Thouars (Angrarum superbum ), the specimens having undoubtedly been received from 
Bourbon. Upon opening, they however proved to be what is now represented, each flower being of the size and form 
represented at figure 10. The sepals and petals, and the spur of the lip are greenish, and the lip itself, although white, 
is nevertheless conspicuously tinged with green in the middle ; not, however, to such a degree as in the plant which 
flowered with Mr. Loddiges, and which gave rise to the name which this plant bears. It is, howover, a noble-looking 
plant, richly deserving a place among even the most select collections. 

It may be useful to mention in this place, that the French collections contain some Bourbon and Tsle of France 
Orchids, quite unknown among us. In addition to the subject of the lfot memorandum (No. 33), we observed the curious 
Jlabcmirin ritrina , Eulophia scripta , a showy species, Bolbophyllum nutans , and some other rarities, in the collection of 
M. Pescatore. 


35. Rvssifloka belottu, of the French Gardens. A hybrid stove plant of uncertain origin ; 
apparently between P. crcrulea and quadrangularis. Introduced by Messrs. Knight and Perry. 

A robust shrub. Stems round. Leaves 

large, glabrous, deeply 1 three-lobcd, the lobes 

acuminate, or ovate- ‘ acuminate, entire. 


Flowers large and 
coloured, tinged with 
light rose colour ; rays 
with indistinct purple 
ikntrs' Magazine <>J 

66. Metroside- 
{tdias Melaleuca Ho- 
Leptospcrmum scan- 
beautiful greenhouse 
son ilowers, belong- 
Myrtlcblooms (Mgr- 
to the lloval 13o- 
from New Zealand. 

A shrub, about 5 
glabrous, forming a 
every now and then 
branches, which indi- 
ablo circumstances it 
Leaves opposite, 1 inch 
leathery , slightly glossy, 
nerved on both sides ; 
beneath, where also the 
than on the upper side, 
naked eye. Corymbs 
Petals orbicular, con- 
longer than the calycine 
rous, at first involute, 



showy ; sepals ttesli- 
green ; petals delicate 
of the coronet blue, 
transverse bars. — Oar- 
Botany. 

ROS FLORIDA. Smith . 
rida, Forster ; alias 
dens, Forster). A 
shrub, with rich crim- 
ing to the order ol 
face a). Introduced 
tanic Gardens, Kew, 
Flowers in May. 

feet (ugh, everywhere 
compact mass, but 
sending out spreading 
cate that under favour- 
would be scandent. 
or lj inch long, 
distinctly and closely 
dark-green above, pale 
dotting is more distinct 
but not visible to the 
terminal, almost sessile, 
cave, red, deciduous, 
lobes. Stamens iiume- 
then spreading, four 


times as long as the petals, red. A fine glossy-leaved evergreen shrub, forming a handsome bush, having much 
resemblance to the Myrtle. Although a native of Now Zealand, the climate of which is said to ho similar to that 
of Great Britain, yet we find it not sufficiently hardy to bear the open air in this country, during the low temperature of 
some of our winters, especially such as are sometimes experienced in the eastern and midland districts. The climate of the 
coasts of Devon and Cornwall, and the south and west of Ireland would probably be suitable for the plant in the open air. 
Its habit shows it to love moisture, and although with us it grows freely, treated as a greenhouse plant, in a pot or tub in 
loam, yet in its own country it assumes a very different habit, being epiphytal, climbing up and extending itself on trees 
to a great height, becoming fixed by its aerial roots and branches, which interlace with the trees on which it grows, 
forming dense leafy masses, similar to Ivy in this country, but of a much gayer appearance when in flower. We find it 
disposed to throw out roots on the main branches ; it therefore readily increases by cuttings treated in the usual way.-— 
Botanical Magazine, t. 4471. Wc doubt, however, whether the plant thus described is the real M. florida, or Itaka-pika 
of New Zealand, said to have obovate leaves, anti yellowish petals somewhat cut. It looks very like a smootSi state of 


Metrosideros robusta, the Rata of the New Zealanders. 
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37. Echites peltata. Vellozo. A fine climbing stove plant of the order of Dogbanes, 
(Apocynacece), imported from Brazil by Mons. H. Galcotti, and flowered with M. Van lloutte of 
Ghent. Leaves large, thick, massive. Blowers large, bright yellow, clustered. (Big. 11.) 

4 A native of hedges near Rio Janeiro, where it grows to a considerable length. Leaves broad, rounded at the end, 
« but with a point there, when young, covered with rusty down ; when full grown, 5 to 6 inches long, and 3.} to 7J broad. 
The flowers grow in clusters of six or eight, with short downy stalks. The corolla, which is a clear bright — but not 
dark — yellow, is rather more than 2 inches long^ twice contracted in the tube, and with five very much imbricated, broad 
somewhat crisp segments ; the tube is white (but is coloured yellow in the plate). It requires a damp stove, strong loam 
mixed with white saud, and a thorough drainage. — Van 11 out tea Flore, t. 390. 

38. Clematis indivisa ; variety lobata. Hooker. A beautiful greenhouse climbing plant from 
New Zealand. Blowers large, pure white, with crimson anthers. Blowers in April. (Fig. 12.) 

In its nativo country it quite festoons the trees with its dense foliage and large panicles of flowers. A climber, with 
ternate leaves, and firm, leathery leaflets, slightly downy, and coarsely lobed, or almost pinnatifid. The panicles are 
often a foot long ; those in gardens have only hither#} produced small flowers, which measure full inches across ; 
whether fragrant or not is not stated. — Botanical Magazine , t. 4398. 


39. Linum GRandiflorum. Desfontaines. A hardy annual from* Algiers, with brilliant crimson 
[lowers. In the French Gardens, flowers from July to October. (Fig. 13.) 

A glaucous erect annual, branching upwards. Ordinary leases narrow, obtuse, closely packed ; those of the stem 
ovate, acute, or acuminate, with some delicate fringes on the edge. Flowers of 
the colour of Portulaca Gilliesii, more than an inch across, with five whitish 
spaces in the eye. It flowers abundantly and in succession, and, being a dwarf 

plant, it answers remarkably well for bor- yjl\ JSSl^ V) 

# ders . — Revue Uorticole , vol. ii., p 404. 1 ' ■' 

40. Eriocnema MARMOUATUM. ^ w ft ' 

Naudin. A soft, herbaceous, stem- | ' \uL ) -x 

r less, stove-plant, from Brazil, belong- j 

ing to the Mclastomads. Leaves ^ 

green, striped with white. Flowers A&y \ 

/ Jf. Mk rose-coloured, produced with Mons. Ag^-y ^ v 

^ / i Morel of Paris. (Fig. 14). ' 

r | v Possibly only an annual. Stem very 

\ V k / short, fleshy, resembling a tuber. Leaves Afi/V x 
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.hairy, oval, 5-ribbed, stalked, oblong, heart-shaped, on the upper side bright green, beautifully marked with brown stain 
and broken streaks of white, on the under side rich purple. Flowering brandies or scapes about 5 inches high, terminate) 
by a bent short spike of rich rose-coloured blossoms, about as large as in Cyclamen coum, with five petals . — Revue Uoi'ticoh 


Vbl. ii., p. 381, fig. 20. 

41. Eriocnema 
plant, also from Brazil, 
of the last, except that 
colour. Also with M. 

Flowers somewhat larger 
scorpioid, as in a Forge t-me- 
velvety. Leaves greenish 
with quite a metallic lustre, 
licate. They are grown in 
continually shaded and damp, 
cies seem to demand the 
leaved sylvan Orchids from 
saures, Anoectochiles, and the 


jENEUM. Naudin . A stove 
with much the appearance 
the leaves are deep bronzi 
Morel. 

than in the last, and perfectly 
not. Scape shorter, and mon 
brown, almost black, shining 
These two plants are very de 
peat, but require to be kep 
— Revue Horticole. The spe 
same treatment us the gay 
the tropics, such as the Phy- 
like. 



tum. Liv dley. A verj 
twining epiphyte from Pc- 
ish-olive, and brilliant yel- 
catore of Paris. (Pig. 15.] 
natural size. 

of this curious species from M 
io us from a rude copy of nr 
Peru by the late Mr. Mathews 
Hooker’s Herbarium. Tin 
pseudo-bulbs, each having twe 
the point, and several other* 
flower-stem was nine feet long 
lateral brandies, each carrying 
the extremity. These flowers 
shown in the annexed figure 

which is about twice as large as they are represented in the Spanish drawing above alluded to, and perhaps four times 
as large as they were with M. Pescatore. The colour is said to be cinnamon-brown in Peru, with bright yellov 
tips to the upper divisions. In the fresh flower they had the colour of Oncidium luridum, only brighter ; but tin 
yellow on the upper half of the delicately fringed and crisped petals was clear and brilliant. If flowered in the summer 
the species would no doubt be much finer : as it is, we must regard it as one of the most remarkable of the short-lippe< 
Oncids. 


42. Oncidium serra- 
striking, orchidaceous, lialf- 
ru. Flowers large, brown- 
low, produced with M. Pes- 
Rather more than twice the 

Till we received a flower 
Pescatore, it was only known 
old Spanish drawing, sent from 
and preserved in Sir Wm. 
plant has oblong, smooth, terete 
broad s word-shaped leaves at 
1 elow the pseudo-bulbs. The 
partly twining, with five or six 
from four to six flowers near 
have the very singular form 



43. Calceolaria flexuosa. Ruiz and Pawn. A greenhouse shrub, belonging to the Linariads, 
Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co. Flowers yellow. From Peyu. 

Stems hairy, flexuose. Leaves cordate, ovate, much wrinkled, coarsely crcnate, whitish beneath, with numerous 
hairs. Flowers yellow, in largo terminal panicles. Corolla with a broadly ovate slipper, not longer than the leafy calyx 
Probably a fine plant for large beds. — Gardeners' Magazine of Botany. We should doubt its value as an ornamental 
species ; its habit is coarse ; the corolla is quite overpowered by a great leafy calyx ; its habit is evidently that of s 
prostrate, not erect, plant, and we may observe, that in a wild state its flowers become so small, and the foliage so shabby, 
as to render it in that state a mere weed. Cultivation may, however, improve it. We trust that Messrs. Veitch have 
also raised Lobb's No. 344, the finest Calceolaria yet known. 

44. LardIEabala biternata. Ruiz et Pavon. A hardy evergreen climbing shrub from Chili, 
belonging to the order of Lardizabalads. Leaves in threes, prickly at the edge. Flowers dark purple, ii 
close drooping racemes, appearing in December. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co. (Fig. 18.] 

A climbing shrub, with terete, twisted branches. Leaves, especially in the flowering branches, generally simple 
ternate,but sometimes bi and triternatc ; leaflets rather thick, evergreen, ovate, hero and there almost spinously twisted 
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dark green above, paler and reticulated beneath. Floors 
in close drooping spikes, of numerous, rather large, deep 
purplish chocolate-coloured Rowers. The calyx of the 
male of six rhombeo-ovate, spreading, fleshy, nearly equal 
sepals. Petals six, spreading, lanceolate, or almost sub. 
ulate, white, mealy, membranaceous. Stamens six, united 
into a column and bearing six spreading, oblong, slightly 
incurved, apiculated, two-celled anthers, opening at the 
back. A native of woods in the south of Chili, and per- 
fectly hardy. A plant in this garden (Kew) has with- 
stood the cold of the laBt three winters without injury, 
and Mr. Veitch reports that in his nursery there is 
a specimen 12 feet high, growing against a wall. It is 
a beautiful evergreen creeper, with dark green foliage, 
and well adapted for covering high walls. It is a rapid 
grower, and apparently not particular as to situation ; 
but from its habit, we infer that shady places suit it best. 
— Botanical Magazine, t, 4501. 

45. TeopjEolum Deckerianijm. Moritz. A 
downy, handsome, twining, greenhouse perennial, 
with blue, green, and scarlet flowers. Apparently 
very pretty. Introduced from Venezuela 
to the Botanic Garden, Berlin. (Fig. 16.) 


Uoota fibrSuR. Stems grey, downy, climbing and rooting ; with 
blunt, peltate, sinuated ovate leaves. The flowers, which grow singly 
have a scarlet spur 2 inches long, tipped with green; green hairy 
sepals ; five intensely blue, wedge-shaped, toothed, short petals ; and 
stamens of the same colour. It may be grown out of doors in 
summer, or may be kept in a pot and trained like other small 
species of the genus. Propagated by cuttings, or by seeds. Van 
Iloutte's Flore des Serre *, t. 490. A very great acquisition, remarkable 
for the singular intermixture of green, scarlet, and blue in its flowers. 

46. Gonolobus Mautianus. Hooker. ( alias Fischcria Mar- 
tiana, Decavsne.) A Brazilian stove twiner belonging to the 
Asclepiads, with many-flowered umbels of greonishtwhite flowers, 
possessing little beauty. Flowers at Kew in May and June. 
(Fig. 17.) 

Climbing, much branched ; branches densely clothed with spreading 
hairs, which become reddish in drying. Leaves oblong-ovate, hairy on 
both sides, almost velvety, mucronate, cordate, with a deep but closed sinus. 
Flowers in many-flowered umbels with hairy pedicels, white, with a 
deep-green radiating ring at the base ; lobes spreading, ovate-rotundate- 
obtuse, longitudinally plaited in the middle. A soft- wooded plant, of 
rapid and extensive growth, well adapted to cover trellis-work^ pillars, 
&c. Where it is required to cover a great space, it should be planted in 
a mixture of loam and peat, about eighteen inches in depth, and well 
drained. It may also be grown in a pot, and trained up the rafters of 
the house, or on a wire trellis fixed to the pot ; and by occasionally stopping 
the leading shoots it maybe made to flower abundantly. — Bot . May . t. 4472. 
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•17. Maranta? ornata. Linden . Var. Lalbo-lineata ; var. 2. roseo-lineata. Two 
charming stove plants from Columbia, introduced by M. Linden. Flowers unknown. Leaves rich 
deep green, striped in one variety with clear white, in another with clear pink. . 

Until these have flowered their real genus cannot be satisfactorily determined. In the meanwhile, their foliage forms 
a most beautiful object among other vegetation ; their green is of the rich deep tone of Oalatkea zebrina, while their stems 
and under side have the same rich stain of purple. In addition, they are brilliantly banded by well dfifined oblique 
streaks, of a clear delicate pink colour in one variety, and of yellowish white in the other. They require a rich 
well-worked, mixed soil, frequent watering while growing, a shady place in the stove, and a diligent care to keep 
“scales” off them. Easily propagated by division. — Van lloutte's Flore, tt. 4 1 3 and 414. Doth these exquisite plants 
were exhibited before the Horticultural Society at one of their meetings at Chiswick in 1049,1 on which occasion they 
received a medal. HI * 

48. Cuorozema cor datum. 1/indley . (alias C. Hava, Ilenfrey .) A yellow variety of this well- 
known little greenhouse shrub has been imported by Messrs. Henderson, of the Wellington Nursery, 
and published in the Gardeners’ Magazine of Boftiny as a new species. Except colour, which is 
variable in its wild state, there is nothing essentiid by which it can be distinguished. 

49. Bkrbrris undulata. Lind ley. An evergreen shrub, apparently hardy, imported by 
Messrs. Yeitch and Son, from the mountains of Peru, where it grows at the elevation of 12,000 feet. 
Has not yet flowered in this country. 

In a young state, as now with Messrs. Veitch, this has slender branches, and weak palmated spines. The leaves are 
.lull green, scarcely glaucous, oblong, tapering to the base, remarkably wavy, and furnished with a few spiny distinct 
teeth, without any distinct trace of netted veins. The flowers have not yet appeared. In a wild state, it is a stout stiff 
bush, with il-parted or ,5-parted spines, sometimes as much as 1£ inch long. The leaves are thick, narrower than 
in the cultivated plant, but still preserve their undulated appearance. The flowers appear in small, roundish, nearly 
sessile racemes, which ure scarcely so long as the leaves. —Journ. Ilort. Soc., Vol. v. p. 7. 

50. Erica elegantissima. (Jardeners’ Magazine of Botany. A pretty hybrid, said to have 
been raised between E. hiemalis and E. Hartnelli. Flowers tubular, deep rose, with a white flat 
border. 

51. AiscilYNANTHUS Javan ic us. Hort. A most beautiful stove epiphyte introduced by 
Messrs, llollisson, from Java, with close racemes of bright red ascending flowers, each more than 
2 inches long, with a starry yellow throat. Belongs to the order of Gesnerads. 

At first sight this bears much resemblance to the JE. pulcher. The plant is more compact, the leaves smaller, the 
flowers all over down as well as the pedicels, the calyx truly cylindrical (not swollen below), the limb spreading, the 
.corolla more slender and graceful, the stamens exserted. Leaves opposite, oval or ovate, sometimes approaching to 
oblong, between coriaceous and fleshy, obscurely angular and toothed, the veins sunk in the substance of the leaf. 
Corymbs terminal, of many large, handsome, richly-coloured flowers. Calyx large, greatly wider than the tube of the 
corolla it includes, downy, dark green, rod-brown above ; tWt tube cylindrical, faintly striated, the five lobes of the limb 
spreading horizontally. Corolla bright red, about thrice the length of the limb, the tube slender, funnel-shaped, downy, 
laterally compressed, with a prominence under the throat, mouth oblique, limb of four nearly equal, spreading, large 
ovate lobes, the upper one notched, the rest entire and streaked and blotched with yellow. Stamens all exserted, 
especially the upper ones . — Botanical Magazine, t. 4.503. 

52. Theresia peiisica. C. Koch. A hardy Liliaceous plant from Mount Ararat, where it is 
found at the elevation of 4000 feet. Tt is said to have the flowers of the same form as in Fritillaria, 
but the habit of a Lily. 

This is described as having a bell-shaped, lilxapetaloid flower, with oblong coloured sepals, provided with a 
nectariferous cavity in the inside ; six hypogynous stamens included within the flower ; oval anthers, deeply pierced 
below to receive the filament ; a 5-celled, many-seeded, ,5-angular, columnar ovary ; with a linear, entire style, and a 
scarcely distinguishable stigma. The bulbs are said to he like those of the Crown Imperial. It does not appear from the 
Annalu de Garni, whence this account is taken, whether the plant is in the Belgian gardens or not; its presence in a 
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not. 


work treating on Garden 
tion that it is in culti- 
Morren does not say 

5a. Staniiofea 
stove orchidaceous 
gua, introduced by 
yet flowered. 

A few pseudo-bulbs 
were sold at one of Mr. 
been collected in Nica- 
A couple of specimens 
define it. Among Stan- 
flowers being 
in spathaceous 
being wing- 
pair of feelers 
Its lateral 
horns, too, 
are extremely 



plants, leads to the supposi- 
vation, though Professor 
where. 

ciiuihata. Lindlaj. A 
epiphyte, from Nicara- 
Mr. Skinner. lias 
(Fig. 19.) 

of this remarkable plant 
Skinner's sales, having 
ragua by Mr. Warcziewitz. 
In spirits enable me to 
hopeas it is unique, for the 
absolutely solitary, not 
spikes, and for the column 
less, and extended into a 
like some Odontoglossuins. 


short and fleshy, Its colours are unknown, but it does not promise to be a showy species of much horticultural interest. 
— Joum. llort.Soc ., Vol. v. p. 37. * 


54. Stan ho pea ecornuta. C. Lemaire . A stove orcliidaceous epiphyte, from Central America, 
whence it was sent to Mr. Van Iiouttc by Mr. Warcziewitz. Mowers white, with the base of the 
lip yellow. (Mg. 20). 

This extremely curious plant differs from all the previously known Stanhopeas, in having a lip wholly free from 
horns, ami without any break in its middle. It may he regarded ns a species with the hypochil (or lower half of the lip) 
alone present. This body is described as being (t ovate, obsoletely triangular at the end, very short. It has much the 
form of a slipper, extremely fleshy, of a very-bright yellow-orange colour, passing towards the point into pure white, 
and mottled on its sides with handsome purple blotches. Four little tumours, two near the articulation with the column, 
and two near the point, indicate four abortive horns.” The flowers are otherwise pure white, with a few purple spots 
near the base of the petals, which are short, firm, concave, and not reflexed, as in most other Stanhopeas. “ r lhe column 
is very short, very fleshy, compressed, rounded above, winged at the sides, channelled in front.” (i The flowers, which 
grow in pairs, are about 4£ inches across, and have very short bracts .” — Van llouttc" s Flore, 1. 181. Can it be a monster 
of Stanhopea trieornis ? 


55. Staniiopea tricorn is. Lmlley. An orchidaceous epiphyte, from Western Peru ; pJants of 
which were dispersed at one of Mr. Skinner’s sales. Has not yet flowered. (Fig. 21.) 

A very curious thing. The figure of the lip is most remarkable, there being a third horn at the base of the middle 
lobe of the lip in addition to the two always present at the side. In a figure sent home by Mr. Warcziewitz the petals 
aro represented to be pink and the rest of the flower white ; the petals moreover are very fleshy, firm, and apparently 
incapable of rolling back as in the rest of the genus. — Joum, of Hurt. Soc. iv. Fig. 21 a represents a portion of the lip. 

56. Acineta chrysantiia. Linilley. {alias Neippergia clirysantha, Morren.) A stove epiphyte, 
supposed to be from Mexico, exhibited at Ghent, by M. Auguste Mechelynck, in September, ] 849. 
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Flowers the size of A. Barkeri, in erect racemes, of a bright golden yellow colour. Very handsome. 
Natural order of Orchids. 

This noble looking plant has exactly the habit of the other Acinetes, except that the raceme grows erect, to the 
height of a foot or so, instead of being pendulous. It is loaded closely with golden yellow blossoms, each moro than 17^ 
inches wide, very like those of A. Barkeri, except in colour. The lip appears to be white, and the column crimson. At 
night the flowers have a sweet aromatic odour ; by day they are scentless. From the other Acinetes it is distinguished 
especially by the presence of a long, blunt, papillose horn arising from the hypocliil. Annales de Oand , t 282. We do not 
perceive any ground for separating this plant from Acinete, the hors, upon which Professor Morren relies, being equally 
present upon both Barker's and Humboldt's Acinete, although of a different form. Nor do we feel certain that the erect 
position of the flowering raceme is habitual with this plant, for, according to the drawing, while one raceme rises upright, 
another is bent downwards in the same manner as in the Acinetes. Annexed to the article which describes this plant, 
M. Morren makes the following startling announcement : “ I shall prove in another place that Anguloa , Ly caste, or 
Maxillaria , are simply isophorous forms of the same organisation, that is to say, that one may bo transformed into 
another, so that the same plant will produce one year the flower of Anguloa, and another that of Lycaste. This strange 
fact I have witnessed, and, connecting it with other analogous facts, well ascertained to exist in the Vegetable 
Kingdom, I think of soon bringing forward a general theory of isophorism in plants, a doctrine exactly analogous to 
that of isomerism, now perfectly established in chemistry and mineralogy. I suspect that this Ncippergia is also an 
isophorous form, that is to say, transformable into another genus." 

57. Cuphea purpurea. Lemaire . A very pretty hybrid perennial, obtained by M. Dclache, of 
St. Omer, between C. miniata 9 and C. viscosissima <J. Flowers large bright rose-colour, handsome. 

To the habit and foliage of C. miniata , and its two large upper petals, it adds the four small petals of C. viscosissima , 
but has little of its viscidity. The colour of the flowers is a fine bright rose, slightly shaded with violet, a charming tint, 
which cannot be given by art. It requires the same treatment as other Cupheas. — Van Houtte's Flore , t. 412. Seems 
to be a good bedding- out plant. 

58. Warrea Candida, {alius Huntleya Candida, 11 art.) An orchidaceous epiphyte from Bahia, 

with handsome purple and white flowers. Introduced by M. Morel of Paris, flowered with 

M. Pescatore in Feb., 1850. (Fig. 22 magnified). 

W. Candida ; foliis latoligulatis apice recurvis, floribus 2-3, sepalis petalisquo ovalibus acutissimis, labello buhquadrato 
apice angustiore retuso basi saccato angulato inflexo carnosissimo dente crasso tridentato in medio et altcro simplici 
acuminato utrinque plicisque 3 parvis ir faciem superiorem. 

The accompanying figure represents a flower of this plant about four times the natural size. Al. Pescatore, from 

whom we received it by post, states that he bought it from M. Morel, under the name of Huntleya Meleagris. M. Morel 

ported it in 1848 from 
ing found it about 150 
that province. Accord- 
the director of M. 
GYlle, the species is hand- 
riolacca. The flower is 
the lip purple, towards 
the base white, streaked 
of small stature, the full- 
more than 0 inches long, 
together, in the same 
leyas. It seems to be a 
Warrea WaUesiana . 


informs us that he im- 
Bahia, his collector hav- 
le&gues in the interior of 
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[Plate 7.] 


THE CEYLON RHODODENDRON. 

(RHODODENDRON ROLLISSONII.) 


A half-liardy Tree, from the Mountains of Ceylon, belonging to the Natural Order of IIeathwouts. 


&prctfic ®j)ararttfr. 


THE CEYLON RHODODENDRON.— A small tree. 
Leaves short, oblong, acute, obtuse, or even heart shaped 
at the base, wavy, very rugose and convex, revolute at the 
edge, covered beneath with close pale brown wool. 
Flowers in small heads. Flowerstalks woolly. Calyx 
obsolete. Corolla campanulate, slightly spotted. Ovary 
many- celled. 


RHODODENDRON ROLLISSONII .— Arboreum ; foliis 
brevibus oblongis acutis basi obtusis cordatisve unclu- 
latis rugosissimis convexis margine revolutis subtus to- 
mento denso fulvo tectis, umbellis densilloris, pedunculis 
tomentosis, calyce obsoleto, corolla campanulata puree 
punctata, ovrftio multiloculari. 


Rhododendron Rollissonii : Botanical Register, t. 25, 1843, alias R. zeylanicum of the Gardens. 


rjniK following notice of this plant appeared in the Gardeners’ Chronicle for March 9, 1850 : — 

“ Tills is now in great beauty in the open border, and proves to be a very fine thing, far 
surpassing, in my opinion, the old Rhododendron arboreum, or any of the numerous hybrid varieties 
that have originated from it. The rugged corky bark, and rough, wrinkled thick leaves, revolute at 
the margin, and clothed underneath with a somewhat rusty-coloured pubescence, give a peculiar 
character to the plant, by which it may be easily recognised. The head of flowers is round and 
compact, like that of 11. arboreum, but the colour is much richer, being a deep blood red, with a few 
dark spots at the bottom of the tube. The plant we have under the name of R. Rollissonii I consider 
to be identical with R. zeylanicum, although the former has not yet flowered with us. Both have 
been growing for several years in the open air, and although considered as being rather tender, they 
have been found sufficiently hardy to withstand 10 degrees of frost (the greatest cold experienced 
here last winter) without injury.” 

This letter was written by Mr.»W. B. Booth, gardener to Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., 
at Carclew, near Penrhyn, in Cornwall, whence also the specimens were received from which the 
accompanying drawing was made. 
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THE CEYLON RHODODENDRON. 


We arc glad to reproduce a figure of this plant, — firstly, for tlic sake of making a highly 
interesting species better known ; and, secondly, for the sake of removing the error of supposing that 
what is called Ji. llolfissonii is some hybrid form. It is nothing whatever except the wild Tree- 
Rhododendron of the Cingalese Hills. As far as our information now goes, it seems to be found 
nowhere else. # 

As a species, this differs manifestly from the other Indian Tree-Rhododendrons in its very peculiar 
leaves, which, instead of being long and narrow, and mor^ or less flat, are broad and short, very 
obtuse, and even heart-shaped at tlic base, wavy, excessively wrinkled, and remarkably rolled back 
at their edge. The hairiness of their under-side is like neither the coarse brown shagginess of the 
Cinnamon Rhododendron, nor the close silvery surface of the Scarlet Tree-Rhododendron, nor the 
short pale-brown starry pile of the Campanulate Rhododendron. On the contrary, the fur, although 
copious, is of a pale-brown dull colour, and so close 1 that it would not be taken for hairiness without 
a minute inspection: 

There are now in general cultivation five very distinct races of Indian Rhododendrons, concerning 
which a few observations require to be made. 

Firstly, we have the Old Scarlet Tree-Rhododendron (R. arboreum) with rich blood-red 
flowers, and long flat leaves, silvery underneath. Whether there is really any white variety of this, 
is uncertain. 

Next, there is the Cinnamon Trkk-Rhododendron (1L cinnamomeum ), so well known by its long^ 
flat, deep green, wrinkled, narrow leaves, covered beneath with a coarse, shaggy, rusty wool. This, 
originally published in 1824 by Dr. Wallich, and afterwards in 1837, as a variety of the Scarlet Tree- 
Rhododendron, in the Botanical Register, t. 1982, is chiefly known as a white-flowered plant. 
Nevertheless it varies to Rose colour, as is proved by the Neilgherry Rhododendron {R. Nilaghcricum) 
which is figured in the Botanical Magazine, t. 4381 ; and which is absolutely identical, except in 
colour. We ought to state that this last was introduced by Messrs. Loddiges, and not by Lucombe 
and Pince of Exeter, to whom belongs no other credit than that of flowering it. Whether the R. nobile 
of Wallich, winch wc have not seen, is this or the Ceylon Tree-Rhododendron, is uncertain. 

Then, there is the Bearded Tree-Rhododendron (R. barbatiim ), little known at present, but 
long since dispersed by Messrs. Loddiges, and which is remarkable for the coarse stiff hairs of 
the leaf-stalks. 

After this species follows the Campanulate Rhododendron (R. camjpanulatum ) with its broad 
flat leaves, cordate at the base, and short stellate rusty down ; and finally we have 

The Ceylon Rhododendron (R. Roll'monii ), the subject of this article. 

We are the more anxious to make this clear, because the wondrous discoveries of Dr. Hooker, 
and the new tilings come or coming from the islands of India, will render the Garden Botany of 
Asiatic Rhododendrons very difficult a few years hence. Nor can wc say that it appears to be clearly 
understood even now. 
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[Plate 8.] 


THE TETRANDROUS BORONIA. 

(BORONIA TETRANDRA.) 


A Greenhouse Shrub , from New Holland, belonging to the Natural Order of Rue worts. 


Specific Character, 

THE TETRANDROUS BORONIA. A smooth shrub. BORONIA TETRANDRA ; lscvis, foliis pinnatis, faliolis 
Leaves pinnated; leaflets in three or four pairs, with an 8-4-j ugi« cum impari linearibus obtusis, pedunculis trifidis 

odd one, linear, blunt. Peduncles three-parted shorter than foliis brevioribus, staminibus 4 minoribus. 

the leaves. Stamens 8, four being smaller than the rest. 


Boronia tetrandra : Labillardiere , Stiiycs Nov. Holl ., i., p. 98, t. 125 ; alias B. micropliylla of ike Nurseries ; 
^ alias B. pilosa Labillardiere. # 


wliat strange blunder tins plant, having eiglit stamens, gained •the reputation and name of 
having four, we arc unable to say. It owed its name to the French botanist Labillardiere, who, it 
is to be inferred, did not possess very accurate powers of observation. English nurserymen, in 
return, have given it another name, which belongs to a totally different species, and wliich is just as 
inapplicable. ^ 

The accompanying drawing was made in the Garden of the Horticultural Society a month since, 
and is thus noticed in the Society's Journal. 

“ This little shrub is not unlike a dwarf Boronia pinnata ; but it has a less number of leaflets, and 
seldom produces more than 1 flower at a time in each axil. These are pale pink, rather large, and 
very pretty. The leaflets are usually 7, but occur to the number of 5, or even 9 ; they are narrow, 
blunt, and smell rather agreeably. The whole plant is destitute of down or hairs." 

The native country of the plant is the south-east of Australia (where it seems to be common, 
especially in Van Dieinan's Land), and where muncrous forms, or supposed forms of it have been 
detected by Mr. Ronald Gunn. If all these supposed forms really belong to one and the same 
species, we must confess that the tetrandrous Boronia is as variable a plant as we know of. We 
would recommend Nurserymen and others corresponding with Van Dieman's Land, to procure 
seeds of as many of the forms as possible, for some of them seem much better adapted to cultivation 
than even tjris. Dr. Hooker distinguishes five in particular, viz. : 
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SB 

1. Floribunda . Tliis has linear stalked leaflets in tliree or four pairs, hairy branches, and very 
numerous lateral and terminal flowers. 

2. Term in (flora ; with linear stalked leaflets, broader than in No. 1, a more erect habit, and flowering 
invariably in terminal clusters. 

•3. Grand flora. Here the leaflets are longer, ovate-lanceolate, and only in two pairs, the flowers 
much larger, and the branches nearly smooth. This variety is said to smell like Tansy or Rue. 

4. Larieifolia . An upright twiggy branched form, with leaves in distant fascicles, the leaflets in three 
or four pairs, nearly sessile and pressed close to the stem, and clusters of small terminal flowers. 

”). Pilosa. A tine leaved hairy form, not much different from No. 2. This has been considered a 
distinct species by systematic Botanists, who call it Boronia pilosa. 

To none of them does the garden plant properly belong. It is most like No. 3, but the leaflets 
are almost invariably in three or four pairs. 

Although inferior to the pinnated Boronia (B. pinnata) this is by no means an uninteresting 
species, its flowers being produced abundantly, and having a delicate blush colour like* that of an 
apple blossom. 

As to the B. microphjlla, whose name lias been ignorantly applied to tliis plant, we need only 
say that it bears it the least possible resemblance. 
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THE LONG-TAILED LADY’S-SLIPPER. 

(CYPRIPEPIUM CAUDATUM.) 


A 


Greenhouse herbaceous plant , from Peru, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 


specific Character. 


THE LONG-TAILED LADY’S-SLIPPER. — Stemless. 
Loaves distichous, sword-shaped, leathery, smooth, spot- 
less. Scape erect, bearing several flowers, longer than the 
leaves. Bracts like spathes, as long as the ovary. Sepals 
ovate-lanceolate, gracefully curved. Petals extended into 
very long pendent wavy linear tails. Lip oblong, glan- 
dular on the edge, near the base. Sterile stamen broader 
than long, 2-lobed, with bristles on the ends of its lobes. 


CYPRIPEDIUM CAUDATUM .— Acaule ; foliis disticliis 
ensiformibus coriaceis glabris iminaculatis scapo stricto 
plurifloro brevioribus, bracteis spathaceis ovarii longitu- 
dinc, sepalis ovato-lanceolatis arcuatis, petalis in caudas 
longissimas pcndulas flexuosas lineares productis, labello 
oblongo margine versus basin glauduloso-serrato, stamine 
sterili transverso bilobo apicibus setosis. 


Cypripedium caudatum : Lindley , Genera and Species of Orchidaceous Plants, p. 531. 


rpins extraordinary plant was for many years known only by a few fragments preserved in Herbaria. 

1 At last the collector Hartwcg met with it in wet, marshy places n^r the hamlet of Nancgal, in 
the province of Quito ; but he did not send it home. Subsequently, the collectors of Messrs. Veitch, 
of Exeter, and of Mr. Linden, tell in with it; and to the latter is, we believe, owing its introduction 
to Europe in a living state. 

For the opportunity of figuring it we have to acknowledge our obligations to Mrs. Lawrence, who 
first, succeeded in bringing it into flower, and who exliibited it to the Horticultural Society in March 
last. Since that time a weaker specimen has blossomed with Mr. 0. B. ’Warner. 

The accompanying plate is a faithful representation of the plant as it flowered at Ealing Park, 
but is far from giving an adequate idea of the natural beauty of the species. The great sheathing 
bracts, which in South America are as large as those of a Heliconia, were mere abortions ; and we learn 
from drawings brought home by Mr. Warczewitz that the flowers are very much larger and finer- 
coloured in its native swamps. The stains on the lip, for instance, arc numerous, and of a rich warm 
brown, giving quite another appearance to the flowers. On one of Hartweg’s dried specimens are 
remains of six flowers of this sort, placed at the end of a scape more than two leet high. 

The petals are the extraordinary part of the species. In most LadyVslipper flowers they are short, 
and little distinguishable from the sepals ; but here they extend into the most curious narrow tails. 
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which hang down and wave in the wind, m a manner of which we have in gardens no other such 
example, not even in the genus of Strophanths. "What adds to the curiosity of these singular 
appendages is the fact , first remarked by Mrs. Lawrence, that they are quite short when the flower 
begins to open, and that they acquire length day by day, at a rate which would enable an attentive 
observer to see them grow. This lady has favoured us with some measurements made by herself, 


from w'hich we learn that — 

♦ 

When the flower first opened, the petals were £ of an inch long. 

During tho second day they grew 3£ of an inch. 

On the third day they advanced 4 inches more. 

The growth of the fourth day amounted to 4£ inches. 

And on the fifth day they still extended 5} inches. 


At this tiufe the growth is supposed to have leased, the petals having in four days lengthened 
17} inches, and being 18£ inches long when full grown. 

Another example of this tendency to lengthen the petals into tails, but in a less degree, occurs in 
the “ sedgy Lady Vslipper,” mentioned further on. And a third case is found in the strange genutf 
Uropedium, in which not only do the petals turn to tails, eight or ten inches long, but their example 
is followed by even the lip, which for this purpose flattens itself, entirely unfolds, and pushes itself 
out into a long and narrow tongue. It may be useful to state that this Uroped, which is not yet in 
cultivation, has the habit of the “ bannered Lady Vslipper,” and was found wild by Linden, growing 
in the soil of little woods in the savannah which occurs on the high part of the Cordillera that 
looks down upon the vast forests of the Lake of Maracaybo. Its elevation above the sea was 8,500 
feet, in the territory of the Chiguarti Indians, where the specimens now before us were gathered in 
flower, in June, 1813. 

i 

The reason of this marvellous structure seems to deserve inquiry at the hands of , some proficient 
in the doctrine of final causes. There is evidently a tendency towards it in other Orchids, as, for 
example, in Brassias, some Oncids, the genus Cirrhopetalum, and the long-tongued llabenarias. 

The long-tailed LadyVsIipper belongs to a section of the genus which is distinctly characterised 
by having no foliage on the sides of the stem, instead of which a number of thick narrow leaves 
spring up from its very base, and allow the flowering stem to rise freely into the air.* They all 
inhabit tropical countries, but are generally found at considerable elevations above the sea. As most 
of them are in cultivation, the following enumeration may be useful : — 

1. The Handsome LadyVslipper. ( C . venusium, Wallich.) 

From the mountains of Sylhct, and the Khasiya hills of Continental India. We have not 
seen this from the Malay Islands. 

Leaves spotted with deep green and purple, almost as long as the scape. Lip and sepals veined with 
green. Petals stained with^purple, and fringed with long hairs. 

2. The Java LadyVslipper. ( C.javanicum , Iieinwardt ined.) 

Found wild in Java, (Not in cultivation ?) 

Leaves speckled with green, and much shorter than the scape. Sepals veined with green. Petals 

* The stcmless Lady-slipper (C. acaulr) has the leafless scapo of this division, together with :ho broad, thin-ribbed 
leaves of the other, and serves to connect the two. It is here intentionally passed by. 
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distinctly spotted with purple on a green ground, tipped with pink, and fringed with long hairs. 
Lip deep olive-green, not veiny. — Dr. Blume refers this to C. venustum, and perhaps with reason ; 
but a drawing before us from Dr. Rcinwardt, and a dried specimen brought home by Lobb 
(No. 304), suggest the propriety of further examination. The short comparative memoranda given 
above, sufficiently show that if the same species, it is a well-marked variety. 

3. The Bearded Lady’s-slipfer. (C. barbatim, Lindley.) 

On Mount Opliir, where it was found by Mr. Griffith. 

Like No. 1, but the upper edge of the petals is marked with purple glands, and all the parts of 
the flower are much stained with rich purple. * 

4. The Purple-stained Lady's -slipper. (C.yurpumtutu, Lindley.) 

Grows wild in wet mossy crevices near the summit of Mount Ophir. 

Also in the way of No. 1. But the dorsal sepal is convex, white with purple veins, and all the other 
p&rts are deeply stained with purple. The leaves are much shorter and more oblong than in any 
of the preceding. 

* 

5. Low's Lady's-slipfer. (C. Lowei, Lindley.) 

In Borneo and Sarawak. 

Remarkable for the extension of the petals into two long spathulate bodies blotched with purple. 
When wild it has 8-10 flowers on a scape. 

6. The Glandular Lady's-slipfer. (C. glanduhjlorum, Blume.) 

New Guinea, on old decaying trunks of trees. (Not in cultivation.) 

Leaves like those of No. 7. Mowers large, about 2 or 3 on a scapb, with long twisted petals, bearing 
hairy glands on their edge ; and a large pale pink lip, which bears within it a pair of long 
reversed horns. 

7. Tiie Bannered Lady's-slipfer. (C. insigne, Wallieli.) 

Mountains of Sylhet and Khasiya. 

Leaves narrow, not stained. Mowers large, with an orange-coloured lip, a broad dorsal greenish 
sepal, edged with white, and long spreading flat greenish petals. 

8. Lindley' s Lady's-slipfer. (C. Lindleyanum, Schomburgk.) 

Damp meadows of Guayana, among Sundews, Sunjars ( Heliamphoras ), and similar 
plants. (Not in cultivation.) 

A stout, hard leaved plant, with a stem 2 feet high, covered with rusty down. Mowers brown, in a 
one-sided panicle, having coarse spathaceous bracts at their base. Lip small, oblong, green. 
A very curious, but not handsome plant. 

9. The Sedgy Lady's-slipfer. (C. caridnum ; foliis angustissimis coriaceis acutis unicostatis scapi 
tomentosi longitudinc, racemo plurifloro, bracteis ovatis spathaceis glabris ovario glabro brevioribus, 
sepalis lateralibus connatis labelli longitudine, petalis in caudam acuminatis.) 

Bound in Bolivia by Bridges. (Not in cultivation.) 

The flowers in our possession arc mere fragments, but they suffice to show that the species is perfectly 
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distinct from all others. The leaves are about a foot long, and £ inch wide, but they appear 
as if narrower in consequence of their edges being rolled back. 

10. The Long-tailed Lapy's-slipper. (C. caudatum> Lindley.) 

Mountains of Peru. 

The subject of this Plate. The follow ing woodcut gives some idea of the appearance of the plant in 
a wild state. 
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59. Fuchsia nigricans. Linden. A greenhouse 
shrub, with purple and rose-coloured flowers, from the 
mountains of Central America. Introduced by Mr. Linden. 
(Fig. 23.) 

Nearly allied to F. triphylla. Leaves placed in whorls of three, or 
occasionally opposite, pendulous flowers in leafy bunches at the end 
of the branches, and petals not rolled up when in bud, associate this 
with F. loxensis and others inhabiting the chain of tlio Andes from 
N. Grenada to Peru. The present species was collected in the cold 
region of the province of Merida, at the heights of 2270 to 2600 
yards, growing in damp shady ravines, and flowering from May to 
November. Covered all* over with slight grey down. Leaves in 
threes, short-stalked, and acuminate, somewhat glandular at the edge. 
Flowers solitary in the ajcils of the leaves. Calyx rose-coloured, 
downy inside. Petals flat, deep violet, with a few scattered hairs at 
the back, lanceolate, acute, as long as the lobes of the calyx. — Van 
IJoutte's Flore , t. 481. 

A pretty species, although inferior to some now in cultivation. 

60. Lag etta ltntearia. Lamarck . (alias Daphne 
Lagetto, Swartz .) A curious stove tree, of little beauty, 
with oblong grey leaves; aifd erect racemes of naked pitcher- 
shaped pale yellow flowers. Belongs to the Daphnads. 

Received from Jamaica at 
jfl Kew, where it flowers in 

the summer and autumn. 
(Rig. 24.) 
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The liber or inner bai*k of this tree consists of layers of reticulated fibre, exactly resembling well-prepared lace ; and 
its nature is best exhibited by taking a truncheon from a branch, tearing down the bark, and separating it by the hand 
into as many layers as that portion of the tree is yeai's* old. “ The ladies of Jamaica,” Dr. Lunan observes, “ a£ 
extremely dextrous in making caps, ruffles, and complete suits of lace with it. In order to bleach it, after being drawn 
out as much as it will bear, they expose it (stretched) to the sunshine, and sprinkle it frequently with water. It bears 
washing extremely well with common soap, or the ‘ curatoe 9 soap, and acquires a degree of whiteness equal to the best 
artificial lace. The wild negroes have made apparel with it of a very durable nature, but tho common use to which it is 
applied is roperaaking.” A tree from 20 to 30 feet high, with branches too straggling and foliage too thin to form a 
striking object, though really of a good size, glossy and handsome when in flower. Leaves alternate, on rather short 
petioles, which are jointed on the branch, hence the leaves readily fall off in drying ; they are heartshaped-ovate, acute, 
reticulated, palish green. Flowers pure white, or, in bud} greenish-white, arranged in spikes which are solitary and 
terminal on a main branch, or on short side branches. In growing it at Kew we have made use of good yellow loam, 
mixed with a little leaf-mould and sand. In this it has attained the height of 8 feet, and continues in a perfectly healthy 
state. — Botanical Magazine, t. 4.502. 

Cl. Dkymonia crist at a. Miquel. A creeping, downy, flcsliy-leaved, hothouse Gesneriad, with 
large lacerated green flowers. Native of Dutch Guiana. Bloomed at Ghent in October, 1848, with 
M. Van Houtte. (Fig. 25.) 

Stems round, rooting from any part of their surface. Leaves coarsely toothed. Flowers solitary, axillary, with great 
leafy calyxes nearly as long as the pale green uneven corolla. Described as handsome, on account of its long creeping 
branches and broad deep-green foliage, and as suitable for mixing with Epiphytes in an Orchid house. — Van Houtte' 8 
Flore, t. 388. Seems to be very near Drymouia bicolor. 

0:2. Abies Jezoensis. Siebold. A magnificent evergreen coniferous tree from Japan. 
Introduced by Messrs. Staudish and Co. Leaves of a brilliant green. (Fig. 20.) 

According to Siebold, tho Jezo Spruce is so called because it grows on the islands Jezo and Krafto, in the empire of 
Japan, whence it has been introduced into the gardens of the wealthy inhabitants of Jedo. He describes it as a large 
tree, with a soft light wood employed by the Japanese for arrows, and in the construction of domestic utensils. The 
leaves are said to remain for seven years upon the branches. The cones were unknown to him. He only saw the 
tree in flower in the month of June. 

The plant now introduced by Messrs. Standisli and Co. lias leaves of the most brilliant green on bojli Hides, placed 
when young in tw’o rows, about 1-f incfi long, and a line and a half wide, thin and soft when young, stiff when old, 
and terminated gradually by a very distinct spine, which is the end of the midrib. The branches when very 
young are covered with a rusty down ; when old they become smooth. The cones are narrow, tapering, rather more 
than 0 inches long, with broad convex loose rounded scales, which do not readily separate from their axis, and have at 
their base a short roundish slightly serrated bract, which is just visible at the point of intersection of the lateral scales. 
Although the cones of the Jezo Spruce are unknown, we can hardly doubt that this is the plant intended by Siebold ; 
at least we observe nothing at variance with his figure and description, except that he describes the young branches of 
that species as being smooth ; in the plant before ns they are covered with short down, but they become smooth with 
age ; and as lie describes those which he sAw as having a yellowish rusty coat, the apparent difference is reduced to little. 
Probably perfectly hardy, but that is not as yet ascertained. 

()8. Oncidium trilinguk. A remarkable half climbing Orchid from Peru, with large brown and 
yellow' flowers thinly arranged upon a racemose panicle. Introduced by .Sir Philip do Malpas Grey 
Eger ton, Bart., M.P. Blossomed at Oidton Park, in April, 1850. 

O. trilingm, (Microchila) foliis .... racemo subvolubili basi paniculato, floribus raris, bracteis oblongis apathaceis 
ovario quadruplo brevioribus, sepalis lateralibus unguiculatis basi connatis lanceolatis undulatis elongatis dorsnli 
subrotundo-ovato crispo ungue auriculato column® longitudine, petalis lanceolatis revolutis valde crispis, label li pugio- 
niformis crispi revoluti auriculis grosse dentatis carnosis ascendentibus crista maxima valde convexd a fronte trilingui a 
tergo bituberculato laminA tenui interjects denticulo carnoso utrinque, column® glabr® alia parvis setaceis. 

This remarkable species belongs to the same natural division of the genus as the 0. serratum mentioned and figured at 
p. 28, No. 42, in a previous number of this work. It is, however, perfectly distinct from it and all others known to us. Its 
flowers are of a deep chocolate brown, the petals and crest of the lip being edged and spotted with bright yellow. Of the 
crest the structure is so singular and complicated that it is difficult to describe ; in this, however, it is remarkable that in 
front of a large quasi-rocky elevation there project three flat yellow tongues which are quite peculiar to the species. 
Before it flowered the plant was supposed to be O. macranthum, which is a very much finer thing, and, if drawings can 
be trusted, must be one of the best of all Oncids. 
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01. Ilex cohnuta. 
• A fine, hardy, ever- 
green Holly, from the 
North of Cliina. Intro- 
duced by .Messrs. Standish 
and Co. (Kg. 27.) 

$ / ,"jl /. connita; foliis oblongis 

l coriaeeis marginatis basi obtu- 

sis ajiioe truncatis in plantA 
' vegetiore grosse sinuato- 

(wm\ f dentatis spinosis in adulta 

WW 3-cornibus integrisque, urn- 

r bell is axillaribus sessilibus, 

baceis 4-pyrenis. • 

When Mr. Fortune was in China, in the 
service of the Horticultural Society, he 
found this in flower somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of ShitnghaCjin the month of April. 
During his present visit to that country he 
again met with it, and in fruit, at a place 
called Kin-tang. It is a very remarkable 
plant, and promises to be, to English gar- 
dens, of much importance, on account of 
its hard, dark green, evergreen foliage and 
large berries. The leaves are almost always 
furnished with three strong spines at the 
end, but when the plant is young there are 
added one or two more on each side, in 
the old plant the latter wholly disappear, 
while the end spines will occasionally 
extend, turn up their edges, and assume the 
appearance of strong horns. ’ 

65. Ilex microcarpa. Another 
hardy evergreen Holly from the North 
of Cliina. introduced by Messrs. 
Standish and Co. (Fig. 28.) 

I. mia'ocat'pa ; foliis ovalibus integerrimis 
petiolatis utrinque acutis glabris, umbellis 
pedunculatis petiolo brevioribus, fructibus 
tetrapyrenis. 
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Concerning this new shrub we have no information beyond the statement that it was found at Tein-tung. The aspect 
of the p’ant is not unlike that of an evergreen oak, but the leaves are perfectly smooth on each side. The berries when 
ripe are very small, and appear to bo unusually pulpy, for, on drying, they shrivel up, and leave the ribs of the 4 stones 
which they enclose quite apparent. It seems allied to Thunberg's Ilex rotunda. * 

66. Catcxeya spectabilis, of which there is a figure in the Florist of April (vol. iii. p. 92.), is 
only a finely blown specimen of C. pit mi la, and thus adds another to our list of aliases at p. 6. 

67. TftoPiEOLUir Waonerianum. Karsten. 

Judging from a coloured print circulated by Mr. F. A. Haage, Juu., of Erfurt, we should say that this is scarcely 
more than a variety of the Tropaolum figured at p. 9 of this volume ; differing in little except the form of the leaves 
which are represented to be hastate, and in the colour of the petals which appear to be dark violet instead of blue. ^ 

68. IIeliconia angu stifolia . 1 looker. A noble hothouse herbaceous plant from Brazil, with 
large crimson spathes, and snow-white flowers. Blossomed at Kew in January, 1846. Belongs to 
tlie order of Musads. 

A very handsome and rather dwarf species, introduced to Liverpool from Brazil. Its beautiful bright red spathes, 
deep orange-coloured ovaries, and white sepals tipped with green, have a very handsome effect. The flower-stem is 
sheathed by the bases of the long petioles, and the principal leaf is 1 4 foot long and about 3 inches wide, with a stout 
rib and parallel oblique veins, narrowed to a point at both ends, and glabrous, except that the rib beneath the very long 
taper petioles and cylindrical sheaths (at least in their upper part), is clothed with a scattered pulverulent or scurfy 
down. The rachis is a span and more long, deep red, bearing at distancoe of an inch or more, six or seven bright red 
spathes, tho lowest one 6 inches long, the rest gradually shorter and less acuminated. This belongs to a genus of 
tropical plants inhabiting moist places, conspicuous by their fine broad leaves ami showy flowers ; forming, with allied 
genera, dense thickets in their native localities. The present may be considered a dwarf species of the genus, as it docs 
not attain more than between three and four feet in height. It requires to be grown in a large pot, in light loam, 
supplying it freely with water during summer. — Botanical Magazine, t. 4 1 75. 

69. Garrya elliptica. Dougins. The Female. A hardy evergreen shrub, from North 
Western America. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. Belongs to the order of (tarn ads. 

Hitherto the male only of this fine Evergreen bush has been known in our Gardens ; in which its good foliage and 
long massive tails of yellowish c^kins, appearing in tho earliest days of spring, have deservedly rendered it a universal 
favourite. The female, which in foliage is like tho male, has flowered now for the first time in Europe, and proves to he 
as destitute of beauty as the male is conspicuous for it. Tho catkins are short, groen, and, at a little distance from the 
hush, are not to be observed. To Botanical Gardens the plant is an acquisition, as it is to Horticulture, inasmuch as it 
will probably now ripen fruit, and thus afford a ready means of propagation. It is possible, also, that the deep purple 
berries, with long clusters of which the plant is loaded in North-West America, may prove ornamental ; but of that we 
can at present have no certain know ledge. — Joum. Hort . Soc,, Vol. v. p. 137. 

70. Trichopilia suavis. A delicious Orchid, of which a figure will appear iu an early number 
of this work. 

T. suavis ; pseudobulbis tenuibus obcordatis, foliis latis oblongis coriaceis, pedunculis bifloris, pctalis linearibuw 
rectiusculis, labello maximo bilobo undulato crispo basi arete convolute sursum abrupte ventricoso. 

71. Tupa crassicaulis. Hooker, {alias Siphocampylus canus, of the Belgian Cardens.) A 
Brazilian Greenhouse Lobeliad, of little interest, with long serrated leaves, hoary underneath, and 
dull yellowish red flowers. Blooms at Kew in summer and autumn. Introduced by M. Makoy, 
of Liege. 

Our plants are nearly three feet high, and exhibit a stout but woolly or cobwebby stem, leafy at the top, something 
after the manner of the Daphne Laureola. Leaves soft, four to six inches long, patent or deilexed, lanceolate or 
broad-lanceolate, acute, serrated, tapering at the base into a short foot-stalk, dark green and slightly downy above, 
tomentose and hoary beneath. Peduncles solitary, one to two inches long, woolly. Calyx woolly, the limb of five 
acuminated spreading segments. Corolla yellowish, or greenish red, at length quite red ; tube two inches long, nearly 
straight, laterally compressed ; limb two-lipped, lips long, superior one inclined upwards, bifid, segments linear-acuminate ; 
lownr lip deflexed, trifid, segments linear-lanceolate. — Botanical Magazine t t. 4505. 
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72. Cycnoches barbatum. Lindley . A very pretty orchidaceous epiphyte from Costa Kica, with 
long drooping hairy racemes of yellow flowers spotted with brown, and with a shaggy lip. Flowered 
with Mrs. Lawrence. 

A singular and handsome plant, which appears almost to connect Oongora with this very sportive genus. A young 
plant scarcely exhibits a pseudo-bulb at all, only several imbricating, leafy scales terminated by an oblong-oval, 
acuminated, plaited leaf. When the leaf is fully developed the almost naked pseudo-bulb appears, ovate, compressed, 
green, smooth, with the withered scales at the base. Scape from the base of the pseudo-bulb, a foot long, dark purple, 
pubescent or hairy, jointed, sheathed with scales at the joints j this is terminated by a drooping many-flowered raceme, 
a foot long, of which the racliis and pedicel-like ovaries are dark purple, and hairy. Flowers moderately large, at first 
sight a good deal resembling those of Oongora maculata, but larger. Lip very hairy or bearded, hanging down, white 
tinged with yellow, and elegantly spotted with deep blood colour . — Botanical Magazine , t. 4479. 

78. Griffin i a Liboniana. De Jonghe. An unimportant hothouse Amaryllid from Brazil, with 
pale blue flowers. Introduced by M. de Jonghe of Brussels. Flowers in March. 


A bulb, with narrow, oblong, flaccid leaves, which much 
upon a dark green ground. Tho scape is about 6 incheB 
with very narrow segments, whitish on the lower half, 
distinct species of the genus, the narrow, unstalked, blotched 
leaves being quite peculiar to it. But it is not likely to 
possess any interest as an object of beauty . — Joum . Hort, 
Soc. f Vol. v. p. 137. 

74. Catasktum WARCZEwmii. ( alias Warc- 
zewitzia, Skinner.) A most fragrant terrestrial 
Orchid from Panama. Introduced by Mr. Skinner. 
Mowers pale green. .Discovered by Warczewitz; 
blossomed at Penllcrgare in April with J. D. 
Llewelyn, Esq. (Eig. 29.) 

C. Warczemlzii, (Monaciunthus) racemis lirevibus 
densis pondulis, sepalis petalisquc subrotundo-ovatis patulis 
incurvis, labelli galea antica basi compressa apice ventricosa 
lobis membranaeeis planis lateralibus parvis serratis inter- 
medin bilobo laciniis divaricatis iimbriatis, columnfi mu tic A. 

This lias found its way into cultivation under the name 
of Warczewitzia, Mr. Skinner having supposed the genus to 
be new, and desiring to give it to the bold and indefatigable 
naturalist who discovered it. We quite agreo with Mr. 
Skinner that if patience, and unwearied industry, courage 
that ivsver quails before danger, and enthusiasm which 
despises difficulty, should give a naturalist a claim to a genus, 
Mr. Warczewitz most eminently has one. But ho must 
wait for another opportunity, the plant that was given him 
being undoubtedly a Catasctum, and nearly related to 
C. discolor. As a species it is perfectly distinct from all 
others ; the flowers which grow in a close pendulous raceme, 
consist of roundish ovate sepals and petals, and a helmetted 
lip which spreads into a thin 3-lobed limb, the middle lobe 
of which divides into two diverging fringed halves. They 
are pale green, with bright emerald green veins, and though 
not gaudy are extremely pretty. Their charm consists, 
however, in their delicious fragrance, which is quite equal 
to that of Acrides odoratum 

75. Aciiimenes Jaureguia. IVcz. 

This appears from a figure received from Mr. Ilaage of 
Erfurt, to be only a white flowered variety of A. longijlora. 


resemble those of a Drimia, being mottled with pallid blotches 
high, and round. The flowers are small, pale ultra-marine 
Stamens very short, and delicate. It is no doubt a very 
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76. Oncidium longipes. A little unimportant Orchid from Brazil (?) with yellow and brown 
flowers. .Received from M. Morel of Paris in April. 

0. longipes ; (Tetrapetala macropktala) pseudobulbis ovalibus diphyllis, foliis angustis tenuibus, acapo bifloro foliifi 
sequali, pedunculis elongatis, sepalia lateralibus elongatis pendulis basi connatis dorsali breviore latiore refracto, petalis 
oblongis plan is, labelli lobis lateralibus parvis obtusis intermedio transverso apiculato sinu convexo serrato, crista 
pubescente depressa basi simplici truncate papilla utrinque adpress4 apice 3-lobA, columiue alis minimis sinuatis. 

The habit is plainly that of 0. uniflorum, but the sepals and petals are deeply stained with dull brown. Having been 
sent to Messrs. Loddiges some years since by M. Morel, it probably exists in our collections ; but it is not worth 
cultivating except by mere Botanists. 

77. Boron ia spathulata. Lindley. [alias B. mollina, of \ 

Gardens.) An evergreen Swan lliver shrub, with a heavy — J\j . (■ Y\ f£--— 

impleasant odour, aud small pink flowers. Flowered with - sjv 

Mr. J. G. Henderson in March. Belongs to the ltueworts. 'll fjr^ 

30 ‘) vf \|/^ 

An erect shrub, of little beauty, with compressed branches, which are / \ / jy / / 

rather rough when young. Leaves dull olive-green, simple, veinless, L \ 13 j i 

smooth, short and roundish-obovato on the early branches, becoming U ! , M / 

narrower and spathulate on the later. Flowers pink, small, in small \\ :*\|//j 

tenninal cymes, inconspicuous ; their stalks are defended by coarse glands. y j 

Even in its native country, after having been burnt down, and reduced in \ M J / 

stature to 9 inches or a foot, this can be a plant of very small interest. \ \ J / 

When extended by cultivation into long straggling branches sparingly \ \ j / 

covered with leaves, it is quite destitute of interest for gardens, and must \ y j j 

be regarded as the worst of the Boronias.— Juum. Hurt. 8oc., Vol. v. p. 142. \ \W 

7$. Riiodoleia Ciiampioni. Hooker. A greenhouse shrub from lloug \l 

Kong, of exquisite beauty, with beads of (lowers surrounded by numerous \\ 
large closely packed floral leaves, of a brilliant deep rose colour. Supposed \l 

to belong to the order of AVitcli Hazels (Hamamclidace©). Has not flowered A I * j\\ 

iu England. Living plants have been received by Messrs. Standisb and Co., [< \ f jl 


of Bagshot. 


Captain Champion, writing from llong Kong, December, 1849, says, “ This is admitted 
by all here to be the handsomest of Hong Kong flowering trees, and new to Europeans till 
I discovered it in February last. Tt is a small tree, but would probably, like the Camellia , 
blossom as a shrub profusely, each branch bearing six to eight flowers. Flower-heads at 
its extremity, and these 2\ inches in diameter. Outer leaflets of involucre about twelve. 
Inner leaflets of involucre, rose-coloured, about eighteen. Fruit of five radiating capsules, 
each about the size of a small hazel-nut, birostrate, two-celled, many-seeded ; in the young 
state crowned by two long filiform styles. Leaves long, petiolated, bright green, glaucous 
beneath. Flowers in February, and the fruit only attains its full size and ripen* in Sep- 
tember, splitting, when ripe, from the apex downwards. Conditions of growth exactly those 
of Camellia Jnponica, 1 should say, and the tree of about the same degree of hardihood. 
There was a tree of Camellia Japonioi in flower in the same wood, also C. olrifcru , and 
another probably new species, together with Dr. Siebold’s Benthamite a new and very fine 
Penyiilaria, an Onius, six or seven Oaks, a Chestnut, a Liguidambar , and other rare 
trees .” — Botanical Magazine, t. 4509. 

The account given in the Botanical Mayazine of this extraordinary genus, is not sufficient 
to enable us to offer any opinion upon its affinity ; but it appears to be the finest flowering 
shrub that has reached England since the arrival of the Camellia itself. Mr. Bentliam 
compares it to Scdgwidio, an Asiatic genus unknown in Gardens ; and it must be confessed 
that in the scaly buds of the two there is a very striking resemblance. We should however 
observe that the leaves on the live plants received at the nursery of Messrs. Standisb of 
Bagshot, have not at all the texture or appearance of those of Sedgwickia , hut in those 
Viburnum Tinius. 
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79. Cupuessus i’UNEBKis. Lndlicher. ( alum Cuprcssus pcndula, 
Staunton , London, See.) , A large weeping ever-green coniferous tree. 
From Chinese Tartary. Obtained by Mr. Fortune, and introduced by 
Messrs. Slandisli and Co., of Bagsliot. (Fig. 81.) 

This is probably the most interesting Coniferous plant yet in cultivation, ami 
must in time displace the Weeping Willow. It is perfectly hardy, as was indicated 
by its native country. A figure of it is given in Lord* Macartney’s Embassy to 
China, where informs a weeping tree in the foreground of the view of the “Vale of 
Tombs,” a place situated in the inclement climate of Zlie-hol. The rude representa- 
tions of it on Chinese porcelain, having been copied by our manufacturers, have 
given rise to the “ willow-pattern ” found in one of the commonest kinds of English 
table- ware. Mr. Fortune’s account of his discovery of the tree was given in the 
Gardeners* Chronicle of April 13, last, to which the reader is referred for more 
detailed information concerning its habits. 

80. Libocedrus tetragon a. Emlllcher. ( alias Juniperus uvifera, 
Don; alias Thuja tetragon a, Hooker.) A magnificent evergreen Coni- 
erous tree, from the 

old southern regions of 

>outli America... Tnlro- r .. ~ a ^ _ JjL Tm Ipbrv 

lured by Messrs. Veitcli ■ ® 

This promises to be a j. \jK 

rival of Araucaria imbri- m ft Vi 

cata, and to be as hardy ; 

for it comes from just . fc ^ Jj) 

below the snow line of the ^ v$vi b ^ ** »r 

Andes of Patagonia, where , IP JK u 

Mr. Lobb found it in tho 3 

state of a tree from 50 to ^ W] ^ & m 

00 feet high. According to ^ $ V . jt* 

the officers of the Beagle, 03 Jr^ '' 

it is one of tho trees called ^ / 
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by the Spaniards, Alerce ; but this is doubted by Dr. Hooker. The young brandies are covered with small thick dark 
green scales or leaves, so placed as to constitute a four-sided arrangement, and being much larger than is usual among 
the scale-leaved Conifers, produce a massive appearance, which is quite peculiar to the species. The cones are small 
bodies, consisting of two opposite pairs of scales, each having a long liom at its back, and the exterior pair not being 
half the length of the inner. These scales appear to be whitish inside, and inclose four winged seeds, which stand in 
pairs at the base of the larger scales; the smaller scales are seedless. These scales, of two different sizes, are placed 
in what botanists call a valvate position ; that is to say, they all touch at the edge without overlapping any interior scale ; 
and in this resides the distinctive character of the Libocedars. In fhe Arbor-viti.es (Thuja), on the contrary, the outer 
scales of the cones are all alike in size, and always inclose two or more smaller scales. In other words, the cones of 
a Libocedar are much more simple in their structure than those of an Arbor-vitee, in which we have the first distinct 
commencement of the spiral arrangement found in the higher branches of the Coniferous order. 

81. Libocedrus chilensis. Erul Holier . ( alias Thuja chilensis, j Don ; alias Thuja andina, 
Poj ) l ) ig .) From Cliili. A noble evergreen, with the habit of an Arbor Vitae. Imported by 
Messrs. Low and Go. Natural order Conifers. (Kg. 33.) 

A fine evergreen tree. Mr. Bridges says that it is from 65 to 80 feet high ; Sir W. Hooker, that it is a tree from 
30 to 40 feet high, of great heauty, and w r ell worthy of being introduced into our gardens. Plippig relates that it resembles 
the American Arbor Vitae, but is less robust, sometimes brandling from the base, and gaining the habit of a Cypress, but 
in other cases forming a conical head. “ The trunk,” he adds, “ of this last variety is simple as high as the middle, 
straight, taper, clothed with a rough cracked bark of a brownish asli-colour, knotty, scarcely more than a foot thick, 
with a yellowish, resinous, hard strong scented ( olente ) wood.” Whether it will bear the climate of Great Britain without 
protection is at present uncertain. The young branches of this tree, when they arc visible, are compressed, obovate 
between the nodes, and bright green, with glaucous furrows ; they are, however, for the most part, hidden by the leaves. 
The latter, which are compressed, blunt, and keeled, are glaucous at the sides, but bright green at the back and edges ; 
they stand in two pairs crosswise, the lower pair being much larger than the upper pair, which resembles two tubercles. 
These leaves cvidently%epresent the type of the cones, which are drooping, short-stalked, about half an inch long, and 
consist of four woody scales, also standing crosswise, in two very unequal pairs. These scales are applied face to face, 
and have a sharp tubercle on the outside below the point. The two larger scales have each two seeds at their base ; the 
two smaller are seedless. The foug seeds stand erect in the cones, with unequal-sided wings. — Jouni. llort. Soc., Vol. v. 
p. 35. It is stated in that work that the plant had been also introduced by Messrs. Standiali & Co. This, however, proves 
to have been an accidental error, Mr. Low having been the sole importer. 

82. Denbrobium palpebral ‘ Luullet/. From the; East Indies. A handsome stove epiphyte 
belonging to the natural order of Orchids, flowering in November. Flowers white, with a lip stained 
with yellow . Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co. 

A charming species, in the way of D . densijlorum , with the perfumo of distant hawthorn. Its stems are more 
slender tlian those of the species just named ; the flowers in loose racemes and white, with a deep yellow stain at 
the base of the lip, which is not only covered with soft down, but is fringed near the base with long hairs, like eyelashes. 
These elevated lines pass along the middle, and terminate near the base in a 3-lobed tubercle, for the purpose of 
receiving which the base of Pie column is hollowed out into an oblong cavity. It was received from Messrs. Veitch, in 
November, 1841). — Journ. llort. Soc Vol. v. p. 33. 

S3. A cm men es esciieriana. Lemaive . A hybrid between A. rosea 9 and longiflora cJ. Said 

to be handsome. 

Raised by M. Regel, of Zurich. It has the habit of A. rosea , but is rather stronger. The flowers are intermediate 
in size between the two parents ; the limb is a rich crimson, spotted with bluish violet when going off ; the orifice is 
golden yellow, dotted with purple, as in the mother. — Van Houtte's Flore , 1848, p, 405 d . 
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[Plate 10.] 


DAMPIER’S CLIANTH. 

(CLTANTIIUSb DAMPIERI.) 


A Greenhouse perennial trailer , from New Holland, belonging to the Order of Leguminous Plants* 


DA M PIER'S CLIANTII. —Herbaceous, shaggy, decumbent. 
Leaflets opposite, very seldom alternate, obovate-oblong. 
Stipules cut or toothed. Peduncles bearing a kind of 
umbel at the point, shorter than the leaves. Calyx 
5-clcft, with acuminate segments, and acute re-entering 
angles. Ovary shaggy. 


CLIANTHUS DAMPIERI. — Herbaceus, villosus, dccum- 
bena ; foliis oppositis rarissime alternis obovato-oblongis, 
stipulis laciniatis v. dentatis, pedunculis apice subuni- 
bellatis foliis brevioribus, calycibus 5-fidis laeiniis acumi- 
natis sinubus afcutis, ovariis villosis. 


Specific Character. 


Clianthus Dampieri, Cunningham in Ilort. Soc. Trans. IT. series i. 522. R. Prawn, in Sturt's Narrative (1H4.9) II. 71 ; alias 
Cliantlius Oxleyi, Cunningham; alias Donia speciosa, Don (according to Brown); alias Keimedya speciosa, 
of Cunningham . 


C|uiis beautiful plant has been raised from New Holland seeds, by Messrs. Veitcli of Exeter, under the 
name of Kenncdya speciosa; and received the large silver medal of the Horticultural Society 
when exhibited in Regent Street, in April last ; an honour never conferred upon any new plants, except 
such as are of surpassing value as objects of cultivation. 

Tt formed a stout decumbent herbaceous perennial, of a pallid aspect, covered with long hairs. 
The pinnated leaves were in about live pairs, with an odd one ; the leallets being oblong, or slightly 
obovate, opposite in most cases, and furnished with a pair of coarsely toothed or slashed stipules. 
Erom the axils of these leaves, and shorter than they, arise angular peduncles, having on the end 
four or five quasi-umbellate flowers of the most brilliant colour. Their calyx is tubular, shaggy, with five 
acuminate lobes, and acute re-entering angles. The standard is ovate, oblong, acuminate, bright 
scarlet, with a deep purple stain at the base, which is convex and shining ; the keel is acuminate, 
scarlet, and very like that of the Crimson Clianth ( Clianthus punieem ), as are the wings, which are 
also scarlet. The ovary and stamens appear not to be different from the organs belonging to the last- 
mentioned species. 
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dampier’s clianth. 


Dr. Brown, who seems to have studied this plant, speaks of it thus in the Appendix to Captain 
Sturt’s Narrative of an Expedition into Central Australia : — 

“In July, 1817, Mr. Allan Cunningham, who accompanied Mr. Oxley in his first expedition into 
the western interior of New South Wales, found his Clianthus Oxleyi on the western shore of 
Regent's Lake, on the River Lacldan. The same plant was observed on the Gawlcr Range, not far 
from the head of Spencer’s Gulf, by Mr. Eyre in 1839, and more recently by Capt. Sturt, on liis 
Barrier Range, near the Darling. I have examined specimens from all these localities, and am 
satisfied that they belong to one and the same species. 

“In March (not May) 1818, Mr. Cunningham, who accompanied Capt. King in his voyages of 
survey of the coasts of New Holland, found on one of the islands of Dampier’s Archipelago, a plant 
which he then regarded as identical with that of Regent’s Lake. Tills appears from the following 
passages of liis MS. Journal : — 

“ ‘ I was not a little surprised to find Kennedya speciosa, (liis original name for Clianthus Oxleyi) 
a plant discovered in July, 1817, on sterile bleak open flats, near Regent’s Lake, on the River 
Lacldan, in lat. 33° 13' S., and long. 146° 40' E. It is not common ; I could see only three plants, 
of which one was in flower. This island is the Isle Mains of the Rrcnch.’ Mr. Cunningham was 
not then aware of the figure and description in Dampier above referred to, which, however, in his 
communication to the Horticultural Society in 1834, he quotes for the plant of the Isle Males, then 
regarded by him as a distinct species from Clianthus Oxleyi of the River Lachlan. To this opinion 
he was probably in part led by the article ‘ Donia, or Clianthus,’ in Don’s System of Gardening and 
Botany, vol. IT. p. 4GS., in which a third species of the genus is introduced, founded on a specimen 
in Mr. Lambert’s Herbarium, said .to have been discovered at Curlew River, by Capt. King. This 
species named Clianthus Dampieri, by Cunningham, be characterises as having leaves of a slightly 
difl'erent form, but its principal distinction is in its having racemes instead of umbels ; at the same time 
he confidently refers to Dampier’s figure and description, both of which prove the flowers to be umbellate, 
as he describes those of his Clianthus Oxleyi to be. But as the flowers in this last plant are never 
strictly umbellate, and as I have met with specimens in which they arc rather corymbose, I have no 
hesitation in referring Dampier’s specimen, which many years ago 1 examined at Oxford, as well as 
Cunningham’s, to Clianthus Dampieri. This specimen, however, cannot now he found in his 
Herbarium, as Mr. Howard, to whom he bequeathed his collections, informs me ; nor can 1 trace 
Mr. Lambert’s plant, his Herbarium having been dispersed. 

“Since the preceding observations were written, I have seen, in Sir William Hooker’s Herbarium, 
two specimens of a Clianthus, found by Mr. Bynoe, on the north-west coast of Australia, in the 
voyage of the Beagle. These specimens, I have no doubt, are, identical with Dampier’s plant, and 
they agree both in the form of leaves and in their subumbellate inflorescence, with the plant of the 
Lacldan, Darling, and the Gawlcr Range. From the form of the half-ripe pods of one of these 
specimens, I am inclined to believe that this plant, at present referred to Clianthus, will, when its ripe 
pods are known, prove to be sufficiently difl'erent from the original New Zealand species, to form a 
distinct genus; to which, if such should be the case, the generic name Eremocharis may be given, as 
it is one of the greatest ornaments of the desert regions of the interior of Australia, as well as of the 
sterile islands of the north-west coast.’’ 

It is possible that this may be intended to cover some further meaning than can be assigned to 
the words as they would be interpreted by ordinary readers. We can only remark that we find in 
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this plant no indication of a genus different from Cliantlius ; in fact, we see less to separate it from 
the Clianths than is to be found in EndlichcFs Streblorliize (Cliantlius carneus.) At all events, it 
is much to be regretted that naturalists should thoughtlessly encumber books with names of which 
there is no present or probable want. It is early enough to add to the chaos of Botanical nomen- 
clature when a clear case of scientific necessity can be made out. 

The plant will prove of the easiest cultivation, demanding no more care than is given to 
Pelargonium, the habits of which it probably possesses. 


As the work from which the preceding remarks of Dr. Brown have been extracted is not likely 
to be in the hands of many of our readers, we fill a vacant space with his remarks upon two other 
Leguminous plants from New Holland, which this eminent botanist supposes to constitute new genera. 

CLIDANTHERA. 

Calyx 5-fidus. Petala longitudinc subaequalia. Stamina diadelpha : anthem uniformes; loculis 
apice confluentibus, valvula contraria ab apice ad basin separanti deliiscentes ! Ovarium monospermum . 
Stylus subulatus. Stigma obtusum. Legumen ovatum, lcnticulari-compressum, ecliinatum. 

llerba, v. Suffrutcx, glabra , glandulosa; ramulis angulalis . Folia cum impart pinnata ; foliolis 
opposilis , suit us gland ulosis. Stipulse parv(C } basi pet ioli adnata* Flores spicad, parvi, albicantes . 

Subgenus forsan Psoraleae, cui habilu simile, foliis calycibusque pariter glandulosis ; diversum 
dehiscentia insolita antherarum ! 

0 . Cm dantiiera psora lioides. 

Suffrutcx bipcdalis in paludosis. I)* Sturt . 

llerba, vel suffrutcx, e recta, bipedalis, glabriuscula. Hamuli angulati v Folia cum impari pinnata, 
4-5-juga ; foliola opposita, lanceolata, subtus glandulis crcbris parvis manifestis, marginibus scabris. 
Spicfe densje, multiflorae. Calyx 5-fidus, parum inacqualis, acutus, extus glandulis dense conspcrsus. 
Corolla : Vexillum lamina oblonga subconduplicata nec explanata, basi simplici absque auriculis ; 
ungue abbreviato. Ala voxillo paullo breviores, carinam acquantes, laminis oblongis, auriculo baseos 
brevi. Carina petala alis conformes. Stamina diadelpha, simplex et novemfidum ; anthcra* 
subrotunda? v. renifornes, valvula ventrali anthcra dimidio minore subrotunda. Ovarium hispidum 
ovulo reniformi. Legumen basi calycc subernarcido cinctum, ecliinatum. Semen reniforme, 
absque stropliiola; integumento duplici. Embryo viridis; cotyledones obovata), accumbentes. 

PENTADYNAMIS. 

Calyx 5-fidus subacqualis. Vexillum explanatuin, callo baseos laminae in unguem decurrenti. 
Carina obtusa, basin versus gibba, longitudinc alarum. Stamina diadelpha; antheris 5 majoribus 
bnearibus, reliquis ovatis. Ovarium polyspermum. Stylus e basi arcuata porrcctus, postice 
barbatus. Legumen compressum. 

llerba (Suffrutcx sec. D. Sturt), bipcdalis sericeo-incana ; caulc angulato crccto. Folio ternata ; 
foliolis sessilibus, linearibus, obtusis, Flores racemosi, flavi. 

9. Pentadynamis incana. 

“ On sand-hills with Crotalaria Sturtii.” D* Sturt . 
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Herba erecta, ramosa, serieco-incana. Folia altcrna, tcrnata ; petiolo clongato, terctiusculo, 
foliolo terminali longiore vix unciali. Bacemi multiflori, erecti ; pedicelli subajquantes calycem, 
Bractcolae subulate, infra apicem pedicelli, basin calycis attingentes. Calyx 5-fidus ; laciniis acutis 
tubuin aequantibus. Corolla ilava, calyce plus duplo longior. Vcxilluin cxplanatum, basi absque 
auriculis sed callo in unguem decurrenti ibique barbato auctum. Carina infra medium gibba pro 
receptione baseos styli. Staminum anthene majores lineares, basi vel juxta basin affixa? ; 5 minorcs 
ovate, incuinbcntes. Ovarium lineare, pubescens. Stigma terminale, obtusum. Lcgumcu 
immaturum incanum, stylo e basi arcuata porrecto terminatum, calyce subemarcido subtensum. 

In the collection of the plants of his last expedition, presented to the British Museum by Sir 
Thomas Mitchell, there is a plant which seems to belong to the genus Pentadynamis, which is 
probably, therefore, one of the species of Yigna, described by Mr. Bent-ham. 
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TIIE SWEET TRICIIOPIL. 

(TRICTIOPILIA SUAVIS.) 

• A 


A stove Epiphyte , from Central America, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 


Specific Character. 


THE SWEET TRICHOPIL.— Pseudo-bulbs thin, oblong, 
obcordate, ono-leavod. Leaves broad, oblong, wavy, 
leathery, nearly sessile. Peduncles about 2-flowered 
Petals linear, nearly straight. Lip very large, 3-lobod. 
wavy, crisp, closely rolled up at the base, suddenly inflated 
upwards. Hood of the column 3-lobed, with all the lobes 
fringed, the middle one being the narrowest. 


TRICHOP1LIA SO A VIS. — Pseudo-bulbis tenuibus oblongis 
obcordatis monophyllis, foliis latis oblongis undulatis 
coriaceis subsessilibus, pedunculis sub-bifloris, petalis 
linearibus rectiusculis, labello max ini o bilobo undulate 
crispo basi arete convoluto sursum abruptc vcntricoso 
cuculli trilobi laciniis omnibus fimbriatis intermedia 
angustiore. * 


Trichopilia suavis : Supra p. 44, no. 70. 


j^mono the Yandcous Orchids, that is to say among the Orchids having waxy pollen-masses on 

a well-defined gland, and usually with a caudiele in addition, stands conspicuous, a group which 
wc have elsewhere named Brass i ds, comprehending the genera Oncidium, Odontoglossum, Brassin, 
Cymbidium, and many more. (See Vegetable Kingdom, p. 181.) 

It is among these genera that the genus Tricliopil is stationed, and well defined by its four pollen- 
masses at the end of a long wedge-shaped caudiclc, its convolute free lip, and the remarkable hood 
of the column, divided, in the species hitherto seen, into three unequal lobes, llelcia, which is 
nearest it, has a flat lip with a distinct fleshy hypoehil, and a fringed, not hooded, anther-lid. 

It is not improbable that many more Trichopils lurk in the forests of Central America than we 
have any actual knowledge of. To the Cork-screw Tricliopil ( Tr. tortilk), so named on account of 
the spiral form of the petals, a second species, from Mexico, was some years since added by Messrs, 
liichard and Galeotti, with narrow stem-like pseudo-bulbs, and large solitary yellow flowers, under 
the name of Tr. Galeottiava. The plant now figured forms a third ; and a fourth, still unnamed, has 
flowered with Sir Philip Egerton. 

For the opportunity of publishing a coloured plate of this, the Sweet Tricliopil, we arc indebted 
to R. S. Holford, Esq., whose specimens reached us a few weeks since in admirable condition. It 
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had also been flowered about the same time by Mrs. Lawrence and Mr. Loddiges. Its broad thin 
pseudo-bulbs and large leathery leaves will distinguish it when not in flower, and have led to the 
confusion of it with the large-flowered Tooth-tongue, Odontoglossum grande . The flowers emit the 
most delicate odour of Hawthorn. They arc, when well grown, full five inches in diameter, delicate 
in texture, nearly white, with a few slight stains of red on the sepals and petals, and a great convolute 
lip richly spotted with clear rose, which, it seems, becomes, in the bright natural climate of the species, 
a rich and brilliant red. 

The cultivation of the plant is exactly that of Lyeaste Skinncri, and similar terrestrial Orchids. 
This has been well described in the Journal of the Horticultural Society , vol. v. p. 14. 

“ It should be recollected that no plants can exist for any very great length of time without rest, 
and that rest is induced in a tropical climate by drought, in the same way as low temperature in our 
own country suspends vital energy : therefore Orchids must be subjected to the usual seasonable changes 
of rest and activity, llcst is induced by withholding moisture from their roots, and partly from the 
air, and this state of things may be considered to represent their whiter. Spring should be imitated 
by gradually reviving vital energy by increase of moisture, first to the atmosphere, and afterwards to 
the roots or soil, accompanied by a proportionate increase of temperature : this period of their 
growth should be very slow. Summer must be represented by a greater increase of both heat and 
moisture; partial shade should also be resorted to, to bring the energy of the plant into full force. 
And lastly, an autumn must be created to bring about maturity, by gradually reducing the quantity 
of both heat and moisture, until the plants arc again brought to a fit state for repose. The first and 
last stages should be of but short duration, and require caution, otherwise much mischief may be 
done to the plants. 

“ By growing Orchids in the mean instead of the maximum of heat and moisture, they will not 
make such rapid growth; but they will become more robust and healthy, and be less liable to 
receive injury from sudden transitions, either of heat, drought, or moisture', in the atmosphere. 

“ The temperature of the house can only with certainty be kept regular by night, particularly in 
summer; therefore the fire should never raise the heat of the principal house higher than fiO°, 
and about five degrees less should be maintained where the plants are in a less excitable stale: but 
as the days lengthen, so the temperature may rise ; yet it should if possible never range higher than 
75° by night in summer; it will occasionally, however, be higher in very warm weather, and should 
be counteracted as much as possible by evaporation and ventilation by night, and by both as well as 
by shading, by day.” 
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[Plate 12.] 


THE MAGNIFICENT MEDINILL 

fMEDINILLA MAGNIFICA.) 


An evergreen stove Shrub from Java, belonging to the Natural Order of Melastomads. 


specific Character. 


TIIE MAGNIFICENT MEDINILL.— An evergreen erect 
bush, perfectly smooth in every part, with compressed 
4-winged branches, setose at the nodes. Leaves opposite, 
leathery, obovate-oblong, cordate, somewhat stem- clasping, 
suddenly pointed, triple-nerved below the middle, and 
with pinnate ribs at the base. Panicles terminal, long, 
pendulous, with whorled branches. Bracts very large,* 
bright rose-crlour, in whorls of 4, iuany-iierved, deciduous. 
Flowers decandrous. 


M EDIN 1 LL A MA ON I FI C A . — (Sect. Earcoplacuntia ) 

ramis compressis tetrapteris ad nodos setosis, foliis oppo- 
site coriaeeis glabris sessilibus obovato-oblongis cordatis 
subamplexicaulibus cuspidatis infra medium triplinerviis 
pone basin pinnato-costatis, paniculis terminalibus clon- 
gatis pendulisj ramis verticillatis, bracteis maximis colora- 
tis quaternatis multinerviis deciduis, floribus decandris. 


Medinilla bractcata of the Gardens , but not of Bliww. 


fjMTE genus Mcdinill, founded originally by M. Gaudichaud, upon a slirub from the Marianne Islands, 
has become known in Gardens by the introduction of the ShoAvy and the lted-lcaved species 
(If. spcciom and en/t/irophglla') • the former, a plant of striking beauty ; the latter, much loss remarkable 
in appearance. These two may be taken as good examples of the genus generally, some of which are 
among the handsomest shrubs of the Malay Archipelago, while others would be passed by without 
notice. Many species have been made known by Dr. Blume, and other Dutch naturalists. They 
seem all to inhabit the islands of Asia within the tropic, and to require a damp forest climate. Blume 
says that he has seen some of them climbing up the trunks of trees to the height of from 60 to 80 
feet. He adds that they have a mucilaginous bark, which, stripped of its cpiderm, is employed by the 
Malays for poultices, in dislocations and tumours, and that the subacid leaves are, in Celebes, boiled 
with fish. 

Tin; species now before us was imported from Java by Messrs. Vciteh, and gained one of the 
large medals of the Horticultural Society, early in the present spring. By some error it was called 
Medinilla bractcata , a name to which it has not the slightest claim ; the plant once so called by 
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Dr. Blume, and now before us, not being even a member of the genus, but having been separated by 
the learned Dutchman himself as a Dactvuotk. (Museum Bot. Lugd. Bat., p. 18.) It is a poor 
insignificant thing, not worth cultivation. This, on the contrary, is one of the most noble-looking 
plants in India. Its massive leaves are nearly a foot long, and 4 or 5 inches broad, of a firm leathery 
texture, and of the riehest green. From the ends of the branches hang down panicles, from 15 to 18 
inches long, of rich glossy rose-coloured flowers, with purple petals and large many-ribbed bracts of 
the richest and dearest pink. Of the effect thus produced, the accompanying figure gives a correct, 
and in no degree exaggerated, illustration; it however only shows the lower part of a panicle — all 
that the page can be made to contain. 

It is strange that so noble a form of vegetation should have escaped the acute eyes of the Dutch 
botanists ; and yet we must conclude that it has done so, for no trace of it appears among the five 
or six-and-twenty species they have published. It certainly belongs to the section to which Blume 
gives the name of Sareoplacuntia, w 11 characterised by a short truncate calyx and fleshy placentae ; 
in fact is very nearly allied to the Showy Medinill (M. speeiosa) itself. That such a plant as this 
should have remained unnoticed in an island so much explored as Java, is one of the best illustrations 
that could be produced of the inexhaustible richness of vegetation in the Malay forests. 

What the true cultivation of this Medinill should be, can hardly be said to have been ascertained. 
Messrs. Vatch, we believe, have treated it as a hardy stove or warm green-house plant. According 
to Dr. Blume the species .are mostly mountain plants ( B/imp/iia , vol. i. pp. li. &c.), and Ecimvardt 
places Mclastomads generally in such places. Speaking of the forests above 3000 feet in 
elevation above the sea, the latter author says : — “The singular Pitcher-plant here, hangs down from 
the lofty branches, and the broad and elegantly divided fronds of a beautiful Fern, the Dipteris, rise 
upon their slender stems. This elevated situation is more particularly characterised by the different 
kinds of laurels which here predominate. Java is especially rich in laurels, as well as in figs; these, 
with some Eugcnias and other Myrtaceous plants, until a very large Gardenia, perpetually in flower, 
cover everywhere the highest spots in the mountains of India, associated with tall Melastomas, 
Rhododendrons, Magnolias filling the air with their fragrant perfume, and several sorts of oak. 
Intermixed with these. Orchids constantly prevail, and in great variety. It is only where the forest of 
laurels ceases, and the summit of the mountains becomes narrower and can no longer retain a covering 
of vegetable mould, when the air becomes more rarefied and colder, at an elevation of more than 
7(100 feet, tint the appearance of the forest trees changes." — (Journal of the Horticultural Society, 
vol. iv. p. 232.) 

Hence we may infer that the climate which suits the Pitcher-plant and the Java Rhododendron, 
will also be that adapted to the Medinills. 



GLEANINGS AND ORIGINAL 
MEMORANDA. 


84. Acacia macradenia. Benlham. A fine A'cw 
Holland greenhouse bush, with hard green smooth eurved 
phyllodes eight or nine inches long, and innumerable zig-zag 
spikes ol' yellow heads. Flowers in March. (Fig. 33.) 

An unknown Correspondent signing himself T. D., Pembroke, sent 
ua living specimens of this in March last, intimating that it had been 
raised from South Australian seeds received from Drummond in 1047. 
It is certainly the same plant as was found by Sir Thomas Mitchell in 
his journey to the Victoria River, occupying the beds of rivers, and 
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forming bushes ten or twelve feet high. It is very handsome where there is room for it, its long narrow sabre-shaped 
phyllodes (leaves) having a bright colour and firm texture, and bending downward gracefully from singularly fiexuoso 
branches. The inflorescence is similarly zig-zag, much shorter than the leaves, and often forms an entangled mass of 
branches each of which is terminated by a yellow head about as large as the seed of tho Sweet Pea. 

S3. Cepii alotaxus Fortum. Hooker. A fine, awl probably hardy coniferous shrub, with long, 
narrow, deep-green distichous leaves ; from the north of China. Introduced by Messrs. Standish 
of Uagshot. (Fig. 3t.) 

In the absence of a well-grown plant, little or nothing can be said of this tree, save that it is stated by Mr. Fortune to 
grow to a height of from 40 to 60 feet. Its branches are probably spreading or drooping, obscurely streaked or furrowed, 
distichous, pale brown, slender. Leaves quite distichous, alternate or opposite, close together, 3 to 4 inches long, linear, 
tapering a little at the base, much and gradually acuminate, one-nerved, dark full green above, paler beneath. A plant 
in the Bagshot Nursery stood in the open air during the last winter, without being in the least injured. As it increases 
from cuttings as readily as the common yew, and grows freely, we may expect to see this rare tree soon become 
common. — Botanical Magazine, t. 4499. 

i 

SO. Galaxthus plicatus. Biebemfein. A charming hardy bull), from the Caucasus. Flowered 
in the Garden of the Horticultural Society in March 1850. 

This beautiful Snowdrop, although long cultivated in gardens, is hardly known to the public. There appears to be no 
doubt as to its specific difference from the common species, its leaves being very much broader, and, as it w r ere, plaited, 
not flat, its flowers being larger, and the green on the petals far more conspicuous. In a horticultural point of view it is 
a much finer thing than the old Snowdrop, just as hardy, and as easily managed, — Joitm. Ilort. Soc ., Vol. v. p. 133. 
With tt figure. 

87. Cereus Tweedi ei. Hooker. An erect, round-stemmed, furrowed Cactus, covered with 
stiff spines, from among which arise handsome curved narrow orange tubular flowers, each almost 
3 inches long. From Buenos Ayres by Messrs. Lee and Co. Flowered at Kew, in September, 
IS 19. 

About 1 foot to 1 \ foot high, and 1 inch in diameter, of a very glaucous green hue, simple, but increasing readily l>y 
offsets at the base. The shape is cylindrical, very slightly tapering upwards, numbered with many, about sixteen, 
moderately deep furrows perfect^ straight, the ridges obtuse and even (not tubercled). Spine-tuft* 1 on tlie ridges close 
together, oval, with brown wool. Spines many in each tuft, four or five stouter than the rest, white, blotched W’ith 
brown ; of the stout ones three or four (half to three-quarters of an inch long) are nearly erect ; a solitary stout one 
together with the other lesser ones, which are white, generally, all point downwards. Flowers rich orange-crimson, 
numerous, from the side of the stem, 3 inches long, curved upwards, the mouth oblique. Calyx-tube funnel-shaped, the 
scales remote, subulate, oppressed, lower ones ciliated with white hairs. Petals small, scarcely longer than the teeth of 
the calyx, acute. Stamens lying against the upper side of the tube, and there much longer than the flower ; lower ones 
scarcely protruded. Anthers deep purple. — Botanical Magazine , t. 4493. Will probably boa good breeder. 

S3. Juniper rs spu.erica. An evergreen tree; from the north of China. Introduced by Messrs. 
Standish and Noble. (Fig. 35.) 

J. xphrvrico ; arborea, foliis omnibus squani ceform i bu s quadrifariis obtusis dorso fovea circulari notatis, ranuilis 
graeilibus tetragonis obtusis, galbulis sphuericis glaueis breviter pedimculatis. 

Found in the north of China by Mr. Fortune, who describes it as a tree 30 to 50 feet in height. The young branches 
are four-cornered, blunt, and usually more slender than in the accompanying figure. All the leaves aro minute, scaly, 
with a circular pit at their back. The fruit is quite round, about as largo as the ball of a pocket pistol. Tho species differs 
from J. chinensis apparently, in not having any acicular leaves, and very decidedly in the size and form of its fruit, which 
is twice as large as in that species, and not at all depressed at the end, but very regularly spherical. 

39. Queiicus inversa. An evergreen 0;fk, from the north of China. Imported by Messrs. 
Standish and Noble. (Fig. 30.) 

Q. inversa ; sempervirens, ramis tomentosis, foliis coriaceis obovatis petiolatis cuspidatis obtusis nunc apice serratis 
supra glaberriruis subtus glauco-tomentosis, glandibus spicatis obovatis cupula brovi tomentosa squamulosA multo 
longioribus. 
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From specimens of this fine oak sent to Messrs. Standish and 
Noble by Mr. Fortune, we presume that it forms a tree with the 
habit of the Evergreen Oak. The leaves are deep green, covered 
with a short glaucous down on the underside, but quite smooth and 
shining on the upper ; they are always contracted into a short blunt 
cusp at the point, where they are also sometimes serrated. The cups 
of the acorns are much like those of the Evergreen Oak, but the 
acorns are wider at the upper than at the lower end. The male 
flowers are produced at the ends of the same branches as carry the 
females, but are much more compactly arranged, forming long downy 
tails. The inflorescence consists of many such branches produced at 
the points of the shoots. The female flowers are tolerably regularly 
sessile in threes. 

90. Queucus sclekophylla. An evergreen Oak 
from the north of China, sent by Mr. Fortune to 
Messrs. Standish and Noble. (Fig. 37.) 

Q. scltrophylla ; sempervirens, ram is glabris, foliis petiolatis 
coriaceis glabris acuminatis obtusis ultra medium grossc serratis 
supra laevibus subtus glauco-pubescentibus, glandibus spicatis pubes- 
eentibus spluoricis paulo ultrk cupulam protru.Vis, eupulis tomentosis 
squamis elevatis quasi tuberculatis. 

A much finer oak than the last, with a very peculiar aspect. 
Some of the leaves are six inches long and nearly three inches broad ; 
their texture is that of a Spanish Chestnut, but thicker ; their colour 
rich bright green on the upper side, and glaucous with fine down on 
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the under side. The spikes of the fruit arc 3 or 4 inches long, very compact, with small downy acorns almost 
enclosed within very tomentose cups, the scales of which are large, distinct, and so much elevated as almost to give the cups 
the appearance of being covered with soft warts. A very fine thing, 

91. L/ELIa grandis. An Orchidaceous Epiphyte, with very large nankeen-coloured flowers. 
A native of Bahia. Flowered in May with M. Morel, of Paris. (Fig. 38.) 



subhorizontalibus, sepalis lanceolatis reflexis, petalis late-lanceolatis dcnticulato-crispis convexis labello parallels ct 
paulo longioribus, labello membranacco venoso nulo undulato trilobo : laciniis latcralibus circa columnam convolutis et 
multo longioribus. 

The accompanying Figure, the natural size, was taken from a flower received from Mona Morel, along with a sketch 
of the leaf and stem. It is a plant with all the lmbit of a Cattleya, but the pollen-masses are 8, not 4. The stem appears to 
narrow to the base, as in Cattleya maxima ; the leaf is represented as being firm, stiff, and rather broader at the base than 
the point. The flowers grow in pairs, on a peduncle issuing from a spathe, as in the species just named. The sepals and 
petals are nankeen-coloured - the lip white, washed with rose at the base in the inside, with purple veins, and a pure white 
border. The nearest aftinil^of this curious thing is til the Ltelias Perrinii et inajalis. 

92. Cyan otis vittata. T/nulley. {alia* Trsulescantia zebrina, of Harden*.) A trailing Mexican 
stove perennial belonging to the Natural Order of Spidcrworts (Commcliiiaeeai.) 

It has handsome striped purple and grey leaves j but its flowers are insignificant. The steins, which are much 
branched, lie prostrate, or hang down from the shelf on which the plant is placed, and are of a deep rich purple ; tin* 
leaves have the same colour, but arc striped with a greenish grey, and when fresh are exceedingly pretty ; on which 
account the plant is a favourite for covering rough unsightly places in hothouses. The flowers are violet-coloured ; they 
appear for a long time, one after the other, from within a couple of terminal bracts, or epathea, of which one is shaped 
like the ordinary leaves, except being sessile ; the other is much shorter, and boat-shaped. The stamens bear a tuft of 
jointed hairs in the middle, protrude beyond the tube of the corolla ; the anthers arc transversely linear, or almost 
crescent-shaped, with a small cell on each horn. — Journ. Ilort. S <oc. 9 Vol v. p. 139. 

9:3. Cupama Ccxmnuhami. Hooker . {(dim s Stadtmaiinia australis, Ctnui.) A stove tree, 
belonging to the Natural order of Soapworts (Sapindacea), with panicles of small grecii flowers. 
Introduced, in LS25, to the ltoyal Botanic Gardens, Kew, from Australia. Flowers in the spring. 

Most visitors to the great stove of the Royal Gardens, Kew, arc attracted to a lofty shrub or tree among the Palms, 
exceeding many of them in height, with large pinnated leaves, and the young branches clothed with rusty down ; it 
flowers in the spring, and is succeeded by large dusters of orange-coloured downy fruit. This is the plant here 
mentioned. It is a native of New Holland, on the north-east coast, near the tropic, and was discovered by Allan 
Cunningham, who speaks of it in his notes as a “tree 30—40 feet high, found in dark woods at Five Islands district, and 
on the banks of Hastings at Port Macquarrie, and Brisbane in Morcton Bay.” It is a noble plant, with handsome 
foliage and fruit, but rather insignificant flowers, and of too lofty growth for ordinary cultivation . — Botanical Magazine , 
t. 4470. 
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9k Symplocos japonica. Be Candolle . (alias 
S. lucida, Zmcarini .) A hardy (?) evergreen 
shrub, from Japan, belonging to the natural order 
of Sapotads. Mowers in small, pale yellow clusters. 
Introduced by Messrs. Standish and Noble. 
(Fig. 30.) 

This is said to grow in Japan to tho size of the European 
ash 4ree, with a close head ; or to become a coppicc-bush 
20 feet high. The Japanese call it Furoggi. Thunberg 
took it for a myrtle ! It is much used by the Japanese for 
decorating the shrines of their Idols, for whi. h its evergreen 
habit renders it suitable. Whether or not it is hardy is 
uncertain ; according to Sicbold, it grows naturally in tho 
southern provinces of Japan along with true Laurels, 
• Terebinths, Magnolias, and Buckthorns. 

95. HiiAPOJiTicuM acaule. J)e Candolle. (alias 
Cynara acaulis, I Ann mis ; alias Cynara liumilis, 
Jussieu ; alias Scrralula acaulis, Be Candolle ; 
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alius Cestrinus carthamoides, Cassini.) A fragrant tap-rooted perennial; native of Barb ary, 
belonging to the Cynaraceous division of Composites, and said to have been introduced in the year 
1799; now lost. (Fig. 40.) 

The author of a Diary of a Tour in Barbary, as quoted in the Gardener's Chronicle , speaks thus of the present plant 
" The air was filled with the aroma of a multitude of Toffs, which the Bedouin children had gathered for us. I know no 
European flower which I could put in comparison, as regards odour, with this seemingly insignificant Thistle ; and here 
in Tunis, where kind Nature seems to have created it in such abundance, in order to overpower the pestiferous 
exhalations of the town, I have become too fond of it not to say a few words about it. One or two days after our arrival 
in Tunis, F— brought me a very ugly flower, a sort of vegetable polypus, as it were, which had neither leaves nor stalk, 
nor, as I supposed, smell. For want of a stalk it was stuck on the end of a small twig. Almost offended at the 
imputation against my taste, implied by F— ’s offering me so ugly a thing, I paid no attention to his present, but let it lie 
on the chimney-piece. Often, however, as I passed the spot 1 perceived a delicious odour, and in vain inquired where were 
the concealed beds of Violets or Mignonette from which it proceeded. Neither F— nor T— could give me any 
information on the matter. The perfume, meanwhile, grew stronger and stronger every day, and with it grew my 
amazement at the phenomenon. It was my despised Thistle which diffused its incomparable fragrance over the whole 
room. I found it limp and faded lying under a heap* of newspapers ; I took it up, and pulled out the pointed 
twig that had been thrust into its tender heart, entreated its forgiveness for having so mistaken its worth, laid it 
into a saucer of water, and behold, it did forgive me ; for its shrivelled florets expanded themselves again, and sent 
forth their fragrance more abundantly than ever. It is now' the season when they are in bloom, and they stretch their 
heads by hundreds out of the earth ; for they grow' so close to the ground that one must actually dig them out, to get the 
flower entire, lhe exquisite perfume of this Thistle is universally acknowledged, for many fragrant essences are 
prepared from it. rhis is evidently the plant described by Desfontaincs, under the name of Cynara acaulis, and we 
reproduce his figure of it, in the hope that it will lead to its re-introduction. He says that it is called Tafoa, that its 
heads are yellow, that its flowers smell like the Faroe*' Acacia, the sweetest of Italian plants, that its root is eatable, 
and that the Moors employ the plant to keep moths off their clothes (ad vermes vestimentis fugandos). 

91 j. Cam.lyxdka breyipes. Bent hum. A stove shrub from Brazil, with clusters of pink lnimosa- 
likc flowers, appearing in October. Belongs to the Leguminous Order. Sent to Kew by 
M. Van Houtte. 

A branching shrub, 4 to 5 feet high. Leaves double, eacli portion oblong, very closely pinnated with small linear- 
oblong, acute leaflets, and these generally drooping. Heads of flowers on short peduncles from the axils of the leaves, 
few in each head. Corolla, yellow, four-cleft. Stamens six times as long as the corolla, very slender, pale red or rose- 
colour. A pretty shrub which grows luxuriantly in the warm stove, if potted in light loam mixed with leaf mould. 
Being a dry, fibrous-rooted plant, it requires to be freely supplied with water. With a little attention to tying up and 
pruning, it may be made a compact, handsome bush. When in flower it is highly ornamental, its bright red tufts 
contrasting strongly with the delicate green foliage. It is readily increased by cuttings, which should be planted under 
a bell-glass and placed in bottom heat. — Botanical Magazine , t. 4500. 

07. (jalphlmia fiLAFCA. Cantni lies. A .Mexican hothouse Malpigliiad, with handsome 
glaucous foliage, and an abundance of gay yellow blossoms. Introduced by the Horticultural 
Society. Flowers in the autumn and early winter. 

A beautiful shrub, easily kept in the form of a bush. The leaves are a deep bluish green, ovate, obtuse, glaucous on 
the underside, and furnished with a pair of glands on the edge near the base. The flowers, which are golden yellow, 
appear in close terminal racemes, between 3 and 4 inches long in strong plants. Each has five distinct petals, with almost 
exactly the form of a trowel. Grows freely in a mixture of loam and sandy peat, and is easily increased by cuttings of 
the half-ripened young shoots. It requires to be kept rather dry for a few months, and afterwards, during the growing 
season, to be freely supplied with moisture both to the roots and in the atmosphere.— Journ. Ilort. Soc., Vol. v. p. 139. 
With a it gun. 

US. Tkkxstuomia sylvatica. Chmnmo an/I Sehtechtendahl. An evergreen Mexican greenhouse 
shrub, of no beauty, with greenish sweet-scented blossoms. Belongs to the Natural Order of Theads. 

} lowered at the Apothecaries' Garden, Chelsea, in February. 

Not unlike a Sweet Bay, but more spreading. Leaves narrow, oblong, bluntly acuminate, deep green on the upper, 
very pale on the under side, perfectly smooth. The flowers grow singly on short curved stalks, and are quite hidden 
among the leaves. They are of the pale, dull, greenish purple of Magnolia fuscata, and quite destitute of beauty. When 
fresh gathered they have a very agreeable hawthorn like seent.— Joum. Hurt. Soc Vol, v. p. 141. 
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99. Dendrobium crepidatum. A beautiful species from the Indian Archipelago, with slender 
erect stems, and pink white and yellow flowers. Blossomed with R. S. Holford, Esq., March 1850. 
(Fig. 45.) 


D. crepidatum ; caulibus terctibus erectis, foliis . . . , floribus geminis, sepalia potalisque oblongia obtuais firmis, 
labello oblongo integro subsinuato obtuso lateribus erectis intua leviasime pubcscente basi utrinque plicato-venoso, 
cornu brovi obtuso. 

Altliougli we have an imperfect knowledge of this extremely pretty plant, we are able to state that it is perfectly 
distinct from all others. It first came to us in a letter from Mr. Bassett, Gardener to R. S. llolford, Esq., and 
afterwards the whole plant was transmitted by that gentleman’s orders. The leaves however were absent, and the 
flowers much faded. It has slender erect stems ; and the flowers, which are white, tipped with delicate pink, but deep 
yellow in the middle of tho lip, appear in pairs as in D. Pierardi and its allies. They have a very firm texture, more 


like that of a Ly caste than a Dendrobe, and are 
a peculiar form very much like that of the old- 
foot, were merely latched round the instep. 


about as large as those of 2>. aduncum . The lip has 
fashioned slippers, which, without a hollow for the 



In order to assist the reader in distin- guisliing this from some of the less known 

species of Dendrobe, the accompanying figures have been added, viz. Fig. 41, flower 

and magnified lip of the Snow-white Den drohe (Z>. candidum , Lindl. in Bot. Reg. 1838, 

misc. no. 54) ; Fig. 42, a flower of the llevolute Dendrobe (i>. revolutum , Lindl. in Bot. Reg. 1840, misc. 110) ; Fig. 43, 
Flower and magnified lip of the Green- centred Dendrobe (Z). mesocldorum , Lindl. in Bot. Reg. 1847, t. 36) ; Fig. 44, 
Flower and magnified lip of tho Egerton Dendrobe, (I). Egertonia, Lindl. in Bot, Reg. 1847, t. 36 ) 


100. Brachyskma apiiylmw. Hooker. An ugly leguminous bush from Swan River, with 
winged leafless stems, and crimson flowers, not in cultivation but figured from New Holland materials. 
— Hot. Mag., t. 4481. 

101. Isoloma breviflora. (alias Gesnera breviflora, IAndlcy; alias Gcsneria Sccmanni, Hooker.) 
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A fine hot-liouse Gesneraccous plant, with long whorlecl shaggy racemes of scarlet spotted flowers. 
Native of Panama. Blossoms in October at Kew. 

A very handsome, copious-flowering, and bright coloured species, approaching nearest to G. longifoiia, but differing 
much in the form of the leaves and in the limb of the corolla. It was discovered by Mr. Secman, at Panama. Stem 
two feet or more high, simple, rather stout below, nearly terete, villous with spreading hairs, as is almost every part of 
the plant. Leaves opposite and ternate, the lower ones large, broadly ovate, or sub-obovate, on rather long petioles, 
coarsely Semite, acute, rather than acuminate ; upper ones gradually smaller and more tapering to a point, all obtuse 
at the base. From the whorls of the upper floral leaves, the hairy peduncles appear fasciculato-vcrticillato, longer than 
the petioles, and the uppermost ones longer even than the leaves, single-flowered. Calyx shallow, cup-shaped, with five 
nearly regular, acute, spreading lobes. Corolla very villous, bright brick red, a little inclined to orange. Tube nearly 
cylindrical, short, tapering, orange at the base ; the limb of five, nearly equal, rounded segments, spotted with deeper 
red, and clothed with glandular hairs. Ovary roundish ovate, very villous, having at the base four conspicuous, hypo- 
gynous, broad glands, of which one is bifid. The rhizome of Gcstieraceous plants is either in the form of a thick, fleshy 
round tuber, or consists of a number of fleshy scales, compactly seated on an elongated axis, and, therefore, analogous to 
an underground surculose stem. The rhizome of this species belongs to the latter form, resembling that of Gloxinia and 
Achinuna f, and requiring the same kind of treatment. It wiD thrive in a mixture of light loam and leaf mould ; and, in 
order to start the roots, they should be placed in bottom-heat in a warm stove, taking^are not to give much water till 
they have made some progress in growth. If, during the summer, they happen to be placed in a position fully exposed 
to the south, they will require to be shaded during the middle of the day. — Botanical Magazine , t. 4504. The plant hero 
spoken of under the name of Gasncria Strmanni , is only a well-grown specimen of the Gcsnera hr evi flora, described in the* 
Journal of the Horticultural Society , vol. iii., p. 165, (April, 1648.) It is one of the Isolomes which M. Dccaisne has, with 
much reason, elevated to the rank of a genus, as had Hegel, before him, under the name of Ko/ileria . Other Isolomes, 
are G. longifoiia, But. Rig., t. 40, 1842 ; G. J/ondensin, But. Mag., t. 4217 ; G. trifolia, ib., t. 4342 ; G. moll in ; G. lasiuntlm , 
Zucearini ; G. tuhiflura , Cav. ; and, perhaps, G. rerticillata, Cav. ; as M. Dccaisne lias pointed out in the R< rue, Hurt i rob , 
3rd. Ser., vol. ii., p. 1(55. 

1 02. C l kuo den duon Bethixeamm. Lowti . A fine stove Yerbenaceous shrub, with the appearance 
of C. KtCMpjWi. Blowers crimson, in large panicles, produced in September, IS 19, with Lueombe 
and Co. A native of Borneo. 

Each flower of this plant is exceedingly beautiful in itself ; peduncles, pedicels, bracts, calyx, corolla* the very long 
and graceful stamens, all are of the deepest crimson, while the two side lobes of #ie corolla have a purple spot near the 
base, and the upper lobe has a much larger white spot. The species has been named after Capt. liethune, who 

brought it and several other fine plants from Borneo. When its flowering season is past, it does not lose all its charms, 
for the crimson bracts and calyces remain, and the latter contain each a four-seeded berry of the richest blue colour. 
Although in its native country attaining a height of ten feet, it is one of those plants that flower readily when hut of small 
size, and confined in a pot. — Botanical Magazine , t. 4405. 

10:3. T.\ heux.emonta.n a lon ci flou \. lie n (ham. A stove shrub of the order of Dogbanes 
(Apocyname) with long white fragrant flowers and a green tube. Blossomed with Lueombe and Co. 
A native of Sierra Leone. 

The shrub has close-placed, ample dark green foliage, and remarkably large white or pale cream-coloured llowers, 
diffusing a delicious aromatic fragrance, resembling that of cloves. Dr. Vogel, who found the plant at Sierra Leone, 
speaks of the shrub as very handsome, with the aspect of a -Citrus, and yielding a milky juice. Leaves elliptical, large, 
with a short point, and a short but dilated petiole, the veins diverging almost horizontally from the mid-rib. Peduncles 
erect, stout, each bearing about three large white flowers. Calyx lobes broadly oval, obtuse : at their base is a circle of 
minute glandular scales. Corolla with the tube twisted, 4 inches in length, swollen below the middle ; limb of five 
waved or reflexed ligulate lobes. This shrub requires a warm stove. It w ill thrive in a mixture of loam and peat soil, 
if placed so as to have the benefit of bottom-heat, and watered and syringed freely during the summer ; but care should 
be taken that at no time (especially during its season of rest) the mould becomes saturated, for the soft and slightly 
succulent roots are apt to suffer if kept in too wet a state, while the plant indicates a cessation of growth. — Botanical 
Magazine, t. 4484. 
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[Plate 13.] 


DOUBLE CHINESE TEACH TREES. 

(AMYGDALUS PERSIC A ; FLORE SEMIPLENO.) 

# 

+ 

Hardy shrubs from China, with the habit of the Common Peach. 


rpiE Chinese and Japanese have long been known to possess several fine double varieties of the 
common Peach-tree. Such plants appear in their rude drawings, among their embroidery, and 
upon their paper hangings. Travellers talk of the exquisite beauty of these things when tortured into 
dwarfness. They are probably intended by Kmmpfcr under the name of Primus jlore rubro , and 
Pnnnts fore pleno, of which last he says : “This is cultivated because of the beauty and abundance 
of its flowers. The older and more distorted or deformed it is, the more is it prized/* Thunberg 
speaks also of a single white and a. double red variety, adding that the Peach is cultivated everywhere 
in gardens, because, of the beauty of its floorers . ^ 

Among the valuable and authentic Chinese drawings in the, possession of the Horticultural Society, 
no doubt the finest collection in Europe, the following varieties may be readily distinguished: — 

1. Large semi-double Crimson; with flowers as large as a Sasanqua Camellia; very handsome, petals 
acute. 

2. Large semi-double Hose ; like the first, but the colour not deeper than that of a China Rose. 

d. Large semi-double Red ; with flowers as large and deep red as N o. 1, but with blunt petals, 
somewhat irregularly lobed. 

4. Small semi-double Red ; like the next, but of a deep rich rose colour; very pretty. 

5. Small semi-double White, with very round petals, not much longer than the stamens. 

When Mr. Fortune v> .s sent to China by the Horticultural Society, lie was particularly instructed 
to procure these things ; and the result has been the acquisition of the two beautiful varieties now 
represented; namely, a semi-double Crimson, which is probably the first of the foregoing list, and 
a semt-double White, which is not found there. These have now flowered in the Carden of the 
Society, and prove to be great acquisitions. They have, in all respects, the habit of the common 
Peach tree, except that they are more excitable, in which respect they approach the Almond; and 
consequently they are better suited lor forcing or for flowering under glass, than in the open air ; 
because, although hardy, they sulfur from wet cold nights, which brown their flowers and ruin their 
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gay appearance. It is not improbable, however, that seedlings may be in time produced from them 
in which this precociousness will disappear ; for, being semi-double, it is to be expected that they 
will occasionally ripen fruit. 

That semi-double Peaches will fruit has been pointed out by Monsieur Jacques, in the Journal of 
the Horticultural Society of Paris; and this writer adds the curious fact that the seedlings come true from 
seed, llis experiment is thus detailed: “In the autumn of IS 15 l put in sand twelve stones of 
double Peach trees, and 1 planted them in March, IS Hi. By the end of May five only came up, and by 
the end of t lie year were from 16 to IS inches high. In the spring of the following year I pinched 
off some of the lower brandies, and the plants continued to grow at the same rate*. Political events 
in the beginning of ISIS prevented my transplanting them; they, therefore, went on growing in the 
seed-bed. In the course of that year they became a \ard and hall* and two yards high, and were 
pretty well covered with branches from top to bottom. On the 5th of April, IS ID, four out of these 
live plants were covered with liowers all along t lie* branches, and at almost every bud ; and the whole 
of the llowcrs appear to be the same as those of the common budded double Peach trees. Another 
interesting fact is, that thi< result had not to be waited for, for those shrubs were in full flower by 
the time they were three years old.” 







[Plate 14.] 


THE TWO-PETALLED BEGONIA. 

(HUGO N I A °I )I PET A LA .) 


A hothouse herbaceous plant from the East Indies, belonging to the order of Begoniads. 


£pcuKc Character. 


TWO-PETALLED BEGONIA. — Single-stemmed, erect. 
Stem and petioles quite smooth. Leaves obliquely cordate, 
acuminate, doubly serrated, ciliated with soft spines, 
hairy upon the upper side, nearly smooth on the under ; 
not spotted. Flowers in loose few-flowered pendulous 
cymes. Petals 2, roundish, heart-shaped. Wings of 
fruit rounded, nearly equal. 


BEGONIA DTPETALA. — Simplicicaulis, erecta, caule 
petiolisquo glabris, foliis oblique cordatis acuminatis 
duplicato-spinuloso-serratis supra pilosis immaculatis 
suhtus glabris, cymis paucifloris laxis pendulis, petalis 2 
subrotundis cordatis, eapsuku alis rotundatis &ub;vqualibus. 


Begonia dipetala : Graham in Botanical Magazine , t. 284.0. Loddiyes 9 Botanical Cabinet , t. 1730. 


r |Miio genus Begonia is now taking in gardens the place which it deserves, for it is certainly one of the 
richest in brilliant colours, or variety of form; and in ihe hands of good managers it is one of 
the most easily cultivated of all known genera. The blossoms too appear for the most part during 
the winter months, and keep well when cut for the decoration of sitting rooms. 

But it must he confessed that among the many species now in cultivation, a large number are very 
incorrectly named, so that the whole business of arranging the genus, and reducing it to order, has 
still to be undertaken. The first step to a proper arrangement is the determination of what really 
constitutes a Begonia, for the genus has iiow become almost as full of diverse forms as the old Linnscan 
Orchis. As a first step to this it appears necessary to take into account the placentation, limiting the 
name Begonia to those, which, like that before us, have simple placentae, and putting aside those with 
double placentae under the separate genus Diploelinium. (See Vegetable Kingdom , p. 319.) 

Among the species which will have to be referred to Begonia proper, if it is thus limited, is the 
present, which, although long since introduced, is by no means so well known, or so well figured as it 
deserves to be. The original figure in the Botanical Magazine docs it little justice, and represents its 
leaves as being covered with the grey blotches which are so striking in some other species. Loddiges 
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says that these blotches come only in young plants, and disappear on the old ones. J3ut wc have 
never been able to find them at all in the two-petallcd Begonia ; on the contrary, the foliage has 
always that peculiar even tint represented in the accompanying plate. In fact the leaves are very 
nearly the same as in the pimpled Begonia (B. papillo&a : Graham in 13ot. Mag. t. 28 16*), which 
dillers in little except the leaves having shorter and hairy petioles, and in there being four petals 
instead of two. 

The native country of this species is said to be Bombay ; but we have seen no wild specimens of 
the plant. In gardens it flowers all the ye;ir round, ami must be regarded as one of the most delicate 
and beautiful. 

The spots on the leaves of some Begonias, and which have been said to exist here also, are caused 
by the presence of a stratum of air beneath the epiderm or skin; where the spots are missing, the 
green cells of the pareuchym grow to the ends of those of the epiderm, no air intervening. When 
examined with the microscope the cells of the colourless skin look exactly like empty honeycomb placed 
on the surface of the leaf, while that part of the skiu which is green has no such appearance. If the 
spotted leaves are boiled, the spots swell up by the distension of the air beneath them, and then look 
exactly like brown blisters, the green being changed to brown by the act of boiling. This would 
therefore seem to he an organic peculiarity of a very different degree of importance from mere 
peculiarity of colour, and one not likely to disappear. The history of the structure and its use is 
unknown. It is remarkable that it occurs only on the upper side of the leaves of Begonias, 
where there are no breathing pores (stomutes), and never on the under side, whose stomates are large, 
active and abundant. 


* This is u very different plant from L>. papillosa of the Botanical Register. 
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[Plate 15.] 


THE CERVANTES ODONTOGLOT. 

(ODONTOGLOSSUM CKKVANTESII.) 

+. 

A Greenhouse Orchid, from Mexico. 


‘g'prctfk Character. 


THE CERVANTES ODONTOGLOT. — Pseudobulbs ovate, 
angular. Leaves solitary, oblong, narrowed into a chan- 
nelled footstalk. Scape few-flowered. Bracts and sheaths 
membranous, acute, equitant, long. Sepals membranous, 
oblong-lanceolate, acute. Petals broader, somewhat 
unguiculate. Lip slightly cordate, ovate, acute, with a 
fleshy, cup-shaped, downy stalk, having in front a double 
tooth, and in advance of that a pair of long hairy 
processes. Column downy, with rounded cars. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CERVANTESI1; pseudobulbis ovatis 
angulatis, foliis solitariis oblongis in pctiolum canalicu- 
latum angustatis, scapo paucitloro, bracteis vaginisquo 
membranaceisf acutissiinis equitantibus elongatis, sepalis 
membranaceis oblongo-laneeolatis acutia, petal is latioribus 
subunguiculatia acutis, bibello subcoiPdato-ovato acuto 
unguiculato, ungue carnoso cyathiformi pubeseente antice 
bidentato medio tubefeulato processubus 2 elongatis 
pilosis ante cyatlium, columnse pubescentis auriculia 
rotundatis. 


Odontoglossum Cervantesii, La Llave and Lexarza, Orch. Alex, 2, 34 ; Botanical Register, 1845, t. 36. 


q'HEUE is probably not a group of Orchids the species of which arc more generally beautiful (ban 
the white-lipped Odontoglots, of which this is one. They all agree in having the same habit, 
the same large, semi-transparent ilowers, the same long membranous bracts, and the same delicacy of 
tint, varic'd by blotches of deep purple, or brown, or cinnamon. 

Of these one of the rarest is the, subject of the present plate, of which we received a specimen 
from Mr. Loddiges in the spring of this year. Its natural locality is among the mountains in the 
west ol Mexico, whence we believe it was first brought by the late Mr. Barker’ s collector. In general 
it has a pale tinge of pink ; when wild it is said to be snow-white ; but in the state now represented 
it had gained a very distinct rose-colour, which greatly augmented its beauty. 

In many respects it is nearly related to the membranous Odontoglot ( 0 . membrnnaceum), from 
which it differs in the following particulars : its Ilowers are more pink, and rather smaller, and the 
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lip is by no means spotted at the base ; its petals are much more acute ; its lip is very slightly heart- 
shaped, and quite acute at the point ; the two front teeth of the lip are very much longer and more 
hairy; and the concavity at the base of the lip lias a much larger central tubercle. 

In addition to those two species the gardens now contain the following, which approach them 
very nearly, and constitute the nucleus of the white-lipped group, viz. : — 

O. in aril fa re. Flowers white ; the base of the sepals, petals, and lip equally stained with 
crimson, and a very large yellow appendage. 

O. ntbescens. Flowers lilac; the sepals narrow, and spotted with crimson all over; the petals 
broad, and a little spotted near the base; the lip with no spots at all. 

O. 7ioss ii (alias O. Ehrenhergii ; alias O. aev urination). Flowers not half as large as the last; 
sepals green, spotted with crimson ; petals and lip pure white, the former only spotted 
with crimson at the base. 

0. steUation. Flowers much smaller than in the last ; both sepals and petals green and spotted ; 
lip lilac in the middle, white at the edge, and strongly toothed. 

There are also some other species of the groups still to introduce from the west of Mexico, which 
are even finer than those now enumerated. 

It does not much signify in what kind of material this is grown, provided only that it he of such 
a nature as to detain damp, while water passes oil* freely and air replaces it. Fibrous peat and 
decayed leaves are among the best substances ; the management, of such plants is more important. 
On this head Mr. Gordon's directions are among the best we have. 

“Injury is often eifeeted by a sudden rise of temperature by fire-heat in winter, while little 
or none is caused if the rise is occasioned by sun-heat ; care should therefore betaken to guard 
against a rise of temperature by tire-heat, particularly in midwinter; rather sutler. a depression 
of a few degrees of heat in very severe weather than use over-strong tires, which will over-dry 
the atmosphere, and, on the other hand, create too much moisture if water is supplied. Moisture, 
however, is by no means injurious to Orchids, provided they can part with it freely, but they arc' 
impatient of stagnant damp. 

“ When in a dormant state they should receive no more moisture than is sufficient to prevent 
their leaves from shrivelling; hence many of the more tender kinds do much better on blocks 
of wood suspended from the roof, where they can part with the superabundant moisture freely, than 
in pots. Nature herself indeed sets us an example to follow in regard to moisture, for we find, 
where the atmosphere is saturated with moisture (and a truly moist atmosphere cannot exist without 
a corresponding amount of heat), that the Orchids climb the loftiest trees; but, as the climate 
becomes drier, so they descend, until at last they are to be found growing upon the surface of the 
ground or upon rocks in shady places. 
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104. Iioltellia grata. Hooker. A hothouse climbing j)lant from Sierra Leone, with 
large coarse wliito flowers. Belongs to the Dogbanes ( Apoapiaccce ). Introduced by Mr. Whitfield. 
(Dig. 40). 

This plant produces what is call oil u Cream-fruit ” in Sierra Leone; a name that has probably arisen from its 
> adding an abundance of cream-like juice when wounded. We should, however, he unwilling to put such a dainty in 
the month ; for it can hardly bo destitute of the acridity for which its race is notorious. In the Botanical MayaJm it 



June meeting of the Horticultural 

Society by no means justified the flattering account that had been given of it ; for the flowers were great leathery bodies, 
not white, but dirty, like half-soiled kid gloves ; while the delicate flesh-coloured teeth proved to be ten huge, ugly, brown 
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tusks. It is difficult to imagine a flower with a more uninviting appearance. As to the fragranco attributed to it, we 
perceived nothing more than a sickly or at least by no means agreeable odour. When compared with a Steplianote, or a 
Beaumontia, it shrinks into insignificance, notwithstanding the large size of the flowers. The following account of its 
habits is given in the Botanical Magazine , t. 4160* : — u This handsome, climbing, shrubby plant, requires to be grown in 
a warm and moist hothouse. It is of free growth, and being a smooth clean-leaved plant, not subject to insects, is well 
adapted for a trellis, or to train up a pillar or rafter ; and it will also form a bushy plant grown in a pot, if supported 
by a wire trellis, or by neat stakes. Good fresh loam with a little leaf mould will suit it. As it is a fast grower, it 
requires water freely during summer ; but care must be taken that the soil does not become stagnant. It is propagated 
by cuttings, which strike root readily when placed under a bell-glass, and the pot plunged in bottom heat. It appears to 
be a shy flowerer ; for although we have known it in cultivation for several years, we have not heard of its producing 
flowers, except in tho collection above mentioned.* , 

105. Pextstkmon azureus. H cut ham. A hardy herbaceous plant from California. Flowers 
bright blue, very handsome. Belongs to the order of Linariads ( Scrophulariacea '). Introduced by 
the Horticultural Society. 

A smooth, glaucous, erect perennial, about 2 feet high. 1 Leaves linear-lanceolate, quite entire upon the stem, but 
near the root oblong and slightly heart-shaped at the base. Flowering racemes about a foot long or rather less, slightly 
downy, with one short peduncle in the axil of each opposite bract, bearing from 1 to 2 flowers. The latter are rather 
more than an inch long, clear violet blue, much deeper in the limb than on the tube. This hardy perennial is stated by 
Mr. Bcntham to have been gathered in the dry river beds of the Valley of the Sacramento, llartwcg wrote on his seed 
papers that it was a mountain plant. It is very handsome as a border flower, but as its narrow foliage is not good, it is 
best grown among other species, such as Pelargoniums, Ac. — Jonm. Hurt . ; S'oe. 

100. Begonia cixnabarlna. /A taker. A very handsome. Bolivian greenhouse (?) plant with 

large nodding scarlet flowers. Introduced by Messrs, llcmlcrson of Pine-Apple Place. 

Extremely handsome ; the contrast between the green stem and darker green leaves, with the deep bright red of 
the long and stout peduncles and stipules, together with the red or rather deep large cinnabar-coloured flowers, 
is very striking, and renders this the ipost desirable of all the species for cultivation : add to which, it blooms very 
freely in an ordinary stove (I suspect it would do so in a greenhouse) and continues long in flower. Stem erect 
but zigzag, stqut, succulent, pale green, slightly downy, as are the leaves and petioles. Leaves pn rather short* 
stout, terete, green petioles, from four to six or seven inches long, obliquely ovate, (the young ones much plaited 
and edged with red,) lobed at ^Ve margin and doubly serrated, the minute teeth red. Stipules ovate, membranaceous, 
acuminate, red. Peduncles a span and more long, rather stout, terete, deep and bright red, bearing a panicle of six 
large handsome flowers, which as well as the ovaries and pedicels and ovate bracts are rather pale red or deep 
cinnamon colour. Tho ultimate pedicels are termite, drooping, of which the central flower is male, the lateral ones 
female.- Botanical Magazine , t. 4483. 

The interior of the ovary not being described we are uncertain whether this is a true Begonia or not. 

107. Uropebium lindenii. lAndfej/. An extraordinary herbaceous orchid, with all the habit of 
the long-tailed Lady's-slipper. .Native of New Grenada. Introduced by Linden. Flowered in May 
with M. Peseatore. 

This, which is the most remarkable of tlie terrestrial orchids yet known, is thus described in the Orchidact w 
Lindcniana : ; This singular and magnificent plant grows on the ground in the little woods of the Savannah, in that 
elevated part of the Cordillera which overlooks the vast forests at the bottom of the Lake of Maracaybo, and situated on 
tlie territory of the Indians of Chiguara, at the height of floOO feet. Sepals oval-lanceolate, pale yellow, streaked with 
orange. Petals purple, orange at the base. The flower may be from fifteen to twenty inches long in its greatest 
diameter. Leaves thick and fleshy ; June 1643. The habit of this curious plant is exactly that of Cypripedium insigne. 
The leaves are a foot long, blunt, unequally two-toothed at the point, shining, spotless, and longer than the downy scape. 
The bracts are two, of which the c?xterior is spathaceous, compressed, blunt, coriaceous, and much longer than the inner. 
The peduncle is six inches long, downy and one-flowered. The upper sepal is ovate-lanceolate, and four inches long ; the 
lower are united into one of the same form, but rather wider. The petals are linear-lanceolate, extended into a long, 
narrow tail, and are probably eight or nine inches long, but in my specimens they are broken. The lip is of exactly the 
same form, but broader, anil like the sepals is shaggy at the base. 

We learn from Mona. Peseatore that it has now produced two flowers with him, in his great collection at the Chateau 
of Celle St. Cloud, near Paris. The sepals are white streaked with green, and more than 3£ inches long ; the petals and 
lip full 21 inches long, very velvety at the base, white streaked with green; the tails have the colour of wine Ices. 
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108. Warrea bidentata. Lindley ; [alias W. Lindcniana., Henfrey ). A handsome terrestrial 

Orchid from New Grenada, with the habit of Warrea tricolor. Flowers 
pale cream-colour, with a purple lip. Introduced by Mr. Rucker 
before 1844. (Fig 47, the lip magnified.) 

Tliis well-marked species was originally described in the Botanical Begutcr for 
1044, at p. 7 d of the miscellaneous matter. It has lately been reproduced in the 
Gardener's Magazine of Botany , p. 177, under the new name of W. Linden tana* 

It is not a native of Peru, as is stated in that work, but was found by Mr. Linden 
« on the ground in the thick forests at the foot of the peak of Tolitna, at tlio 
height of 4000 feet,” as is stated in the Orchidaccai JAndeniamr , No. It is 
said to havo some pink in its flowers when wild, but that colour has not been yet 
observed in cultivation. The form of the lip, which is remarkable, is shown in the 
annexed cut. 

109. Warrea Waieestana. Lindley. A*' one-flowered Orchid, with little beauty. Flower 
cream-coloured, with a violet lip. Native of Brazil. Introduced by 
George Wailes, Esq. (Fig. 48, tlie lip magnified.) 

A fresh flower of this pretty species has been sent me from George Wailes, Ksq., 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who received it from the late Mr. Gardner, it having been 
found by that lamented botanist in an excursion to the river Parahyba in search of 
Hunthya Mcleagris. It appears, like that plant, to have a one-flowered scape, and 
is not a species of much beauty. The flowers, which smell of sweet peas, aro 
cream-coloured, and about as large as those of Warrea cyanea . The sepals are all 
somewhat reflexed, the lateral not being straighter than the rest ; the petals are 
also bent back, so that no arch can be formed over the column. The lip is tinted 
with delicate violet along the middle, is roundish, concave, wedge-shaped at the 
base, not at all lobed, but so turned upwards at the edges as to look as if it was 
furnished with basal auricles. Its appendage consists of live slender radiating 
violet Angers, which are perfectly lree from the lip except at their origin ; at the sides the edge? of the lip is also 
furnished with a tliiu, linear, indexed membrane. The column and pollen masses are those of W, discolor , — Jo urn. 
Jlort. Soc.y vol. iv. 

110. Warrea discolor. Lindley. A onc-llowcrcd Orchid from Costa Rica: sepals and petals 
pale lemon-colour, tinged with purple; lip dull purple. Introduced by Mr. Warcsicwitz. (Fig. 40, 
the lip magnified.) 

A very distinct species, apparently one-flowered, the leaves, &c. of which I have not seen. [Mr. Bassett, the 
gardener to Mr. Ilolford, states tliat the liabit is that of If untie ya violacta , the leaves, however, being only about 
5 inches long and 1 inch wide.] The sepals, which are 1J inch long, arc straw- 
coloured, the lower straight, concave and dcflexed, the upper erect, rolled back at 
the point, pressed close to the petals, and with them forming an arch over the 
column and lip. The petals are straw-coloured at the base, dull purple at the 
upper part. Tlio lip has a nearly circular outline, but is so concave as not to 
present that form until flattened ; it is slightly 3- lobed, of a deep, dull, velvety 
purple colour, with, at the base, a roundish oblong yellow appendage, which 
adheres to the lip, and is divided at the edge into strong diverging teeth, five of 
which terminate so many distinct ribs. The column is yellow, shaggy in front, 
with an anther sloping forward, and a subulate rostel. The pollen masses are 
four, plano-convex, in pairs at the end of a broad, flat, thin eaudicle, furnished 
on either side with a lateral tooth. (A singular monstrosity here occurred 
in the two posterior pollen masses, which had grown together into one by a narrow neck.) A remarkable species, the 
single flowers of which resemble a Lycaste, but their pollen-apparatus and lip-appendage are exactly those of Warrea. 
Upon this point it may be useful to explain that in Lycaste the eaudicle is subulate, and the lip-appendage a truncate 
plate near the middle lobe of the lip, while in Warrea the eaudicle is broad and flat, and the lip-appendage ribbed, 
fringed, and stationed at the very base of the lip. — Joum . Jlort. Soc.y vol. iv. 
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111. Ceanothus pahllosi'S. 'l'orrey and Gray. A hardy Californian bush, with bright blue 
flowers, belonging to the order of Ilhamnads. Flowers in June and July. (Fig. 50.) 



An evergreen bush, covered with coarse hair and resinous 
tubercles, in a wild state forming a compact mass of branches, 
in cultivation growing longer and weaker. Leaves small, deep 
green, narrow-oblong, obtuse, with a single mid-rib, and numer- 
ous lateral veins, covered with down on the under side. Flowers 
in small' roundish terminal stalked heads, bright blue as in 
C. azureus. — Journ. Hort. Soc. 

This has now been ascertained to be capable of bearing our 
London winters without protection. But in places exposed to 
the sun it suffers from frost much more than under a north 
wall or at the back of rock- work. Very pretty. 

112. Ceanothus kigidus. NnttalL A hardy 
evergreen purple-flowered Californian bush, belonging 
to flic Natural Order of Klnunnads. Introduced by 
the Horticultural Society, (rig. 51.) 

A stiff branching dark green evergreen bush ; said to grow 
4 feet high when wild. Young branches downy. Leaves 
small, truncate, spiny- toothed, subsessile, very shining and 
smooth on the upper side ; on the under pale and netted. This 
network is produced by numerous short branching veins, in 
the interspaces between which are deep pits, reaching half 
through the parenchym, and each closed up by a dense ring 
of white converging hairs. Such pits are placed pretty gene- 
rally in a double row between each of the principal lateral veins. 
The flowers appear in small clusters or umbels at the end of 
very short spurs. They are deep purplish violet, not blue, 
and less showy than those of C. dentatus or C. papilloma. 
The species seems to he even more hardy than the two last- 
named sorts, for it has borne the winter uninjured and unpro- 
tected both in sunny and in northern aspects ; and, in fact, the 
specimens left unprotected are quite as healthy as those left 
under glass all the winter. The only blossoms that have yet 
appeared were in a greenhouse. It seems as if, in the open 
air, the shrub would prove tin autumnal floworer.— Journ. 
Hort. Soc., vol. v. 

113. Dieter acanthus spectabilis. Hooker . A 
very fine herbaceous Acantluul from Peru, with deep 
purple blue flowers of large size. If requires a warm 
green-house, or stove. Mowers in August. Intro- 
duced by Messrs. Yeiteli and Son. (Fig. 52.) 

Sir VV. Hooker states this to bo unquestionably the largest 
flowered plant of the genus, if not of the order. It grows 2 
feet or more high, much branched, and erect. Leaves nearly 
sessile, ovate, acuminate, ciliated, slightly pubescent on the 
surface, rather strongly veined and reticulated. Flowers sessile 
or very nearly so, two together from the axils of the upper 
leaves, large, very showy ; more than two inches across. Calyx 
quite without bracts, deeply cut into /> erect, subulate lobes, 
much shorter than the funnel-shaped curved tube of the corolla. 
The limb of the latter very large, purple-blue, veined, the !i 
lobes rounded, spreading, crenate, and somewhat waved at 
the margins. This is found to succeed in a temperature inter- 
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mediate between that of tho stove and greenhouse, and grows freely in any kind of light garden soil. Like many of the 
tropical Acanthads , after flowering, it becomes thin and naked. It propagates freely by cuttings. Tho young plants 

should be kept in small 
pots during winter, and re- 
ceive very little water. In 
the spring they require to 
be shifted into a large pot, 
where they will soon make 
rapid progress, and pro- 
duce a succession of large 
line blue flowers. — Botani- 
cal Magazine , t. 4494. 

114. Tiiiebaudia 
scabriuscula. llum - 
boldt and Borland. A 
greenhouse evergreen 
bush, belonging to the 
order of Cranberries 
( Vaccini acea) . N ative 
of New Grenada. Mow- 
ers crimson, tipped with 
green. Flowered at Syon 
in April. (Fig. 53.) 

A very pretty spreading 
evergreen shrub with slen- 
der downy branches, and 
broad oblong almost cordate 
triple oi* quintuple ribbed 
leaves, slightly downy on 
the under side. The flow- 
ers appear at the ends of 
the branches, in drooping 



cones 1 \ inch long, composed of resinous, shining, 
slightly downy, pink, membranous oblong scales. 

The corolla is oblong, rather more than half an inch 
long, hairy, rich crimson, w T ith a clear green tip. 

The species is nearly related to T. bracteata, and 
strobilifera, very fine shrubs still to introduce, from 
which it differs in its hairy flowers and other cir- 
cumstances. T. pubesccns, another species with flow- 
ers in cones, is a much larger plant, also with smooth, 
not downy, corollas ; at least such is the case in 
specimens now before us from Hartweg’s Collections. 

This should form a very useful gay addition to spring Bhrubs of its class. 
Mr. Purdie. 



It was raised at Syon from seeds received from 
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115. Gynoxys fragrans. Hooker. A hothouse perennial plant, from Guatemala, with very 
fragrant yellow flowers, appearing in December. Stems trailing. Belongs to Composites. 
Introduced by Mr. Skinner. (Big. 54.) 

Stems long, climbing, perennial, with succulent branches, showing a disposition to root at their baso. Leavos rather 
distant, on long petioles, ovate or approaching to lanceolate, acute, of a rather fleshy texture, dark green. The flower- 
heads are rather large, very fragrant, and form a terminal, and in the lower part leafy, corymbose raceme. A coarso 
soft-wooded scandent plant, having a large, thick, fleshy root, of tin nature of a tuber. It grows freely in a mixture of 
light loam and peat or leaf-mould, and, by its rapid growth and clean habit, is well adnptod for covering trellis-work in the 
hothouse, especially as it is not liable to bo attacked by insects. It increases readily by cuttings ; but these, on account 
of their soft, succulent, nature, must not be kept too close, or they will damp off before they produce roots. — Botanical 
Magazine , t. 4511. 

116. Hoya coriacea. Blame. A Java climbing shrub, with the habit of Iloya carnosa, and 
umbels of yellowish flowers. A stove plant, flowering in August. Introduced by Messrs. Ycitch 
and Co. (Fig. 55.) 

Discovered by Dr. Blume in mountain woods on the western side of Java. Mr. Thomas Lobb detected it in the samo 
island, on Mount Salak. Everywhere glabrous. Stem branched, twining, taper. Leaves on short thick petioles, which 
are glandular above at the setting on of the blade, which latter is almost exactly elliptical, or approaching to ovate, acute, 
between coriaceous and fleshy, acute or shortly acuminated, ribbed, with rather indistinct veins. Peduncles longer than 
the leaf, pendent, hearing a largo umbel of numerous flowers, brown in tho state of the bud, much paler when fully 
expanded. Pedicels very obscurely villous. Sepals subulate, much shorter than the corolla, which is glabrous and glossy 
externally, within pale tawny, and downy. The lobes triangular, acute. Coronet white, with a dark brown eye ; leaflets 
ovate, gibbous at the base, obtuse, the apex a little curved down . — Botanical Magazine, t. 4518. 

117. Hoya purpureo-fusca. Hooker . A remarkable twining stove plant, with small umbels of 
riclilv tinted purple and grey flowers. A native of Java. Flowers in September, introduced by 
Messrs. Yeiteli and Son. (Fig. 56.J 

Said to be common in the woods of Java. Sir \V. Hooker compares it with tho Cinnamon-leaved Iloya, and with tho 
great-leaved (//. macrophylla ) “but in the latter the leaf is reticulated between the nerves, the staminal crown (coronet) 
has the leaflets much more acuminated, and the colour of the flowers is quite different.” It is a glabrous twining and 
branching shrub, everywhere (except the corolla) glabrous. Branches often throwing out short fibrous roots. Leaves 
on very thick brownish petioles, 4 to 5 inches long, exactly ovate, acute, or shortly acuminate, thick, fleshy, 5-nerved, the 
nerves all diverging from the base, and having a gland at the base where set on to the petiole. Peduncles axillary, 
shorter than the leaf, occasionally rooting, and hearing a dense many-flowered umbel. Corolla rotate, ashy-brown, downy 
and hirsute above, cut into 5 roundish and shortly acuminated lobes. Coronet of 5 ovate, fleshy, rich purple-brown, acute 
leaflets, nearly plane at the top, convex below. — Botanical Magazine, t. 4520. 

118. Aotus count Koijus. Bentham. ( alias Gastrolobium Hugclii lie nf raj.) A pretty green- 
house leguminous shrub from Swan River, with glaucous heart-shaped leaves in threes, and large 
yellow axillary flowers. Introduced by Messrs. Knight and Perry. 

This well-known plant, long ago published by Mr. Bentham under the name hero quoted, is reproduced as a novelty 
in the Gardener Magazine of Botany. It is rather a nice plant, but its grey leaves are a disadvantage, and its yellow 
flowers are too much like those of a Genista. It must rank with Pultemeas and plants of that kind, and requires the same 
sort of management ; that is to say, it wants to be potted in loose turfy soil, more loamy than peaty, to be grown in a brisk 
heat, with plenty of water applied with a syringe, in order to keep the air damp, and then when the growth is completed 
to be carefully hardened off. If they grow over fast the shoots will bear to be stopped ; but not till the lengthening 
process is at an end. 

119. Trop^olum Bf.uthii. Klolzsch. A tuberous climbing herbaceous plant from Bolivia. 
Flowers yellow. Introduced by Messrs. Low and Co. 

Found by Bridges in Bolivia. Leaves deeply cut, peltate, roundish, bright green above, palo green beneath ; 
leaflets 5-fi obovate ; divisions of the calyx elliptical, apiculate, as long ns the straight spur ; petals obeordate, twice as 
long as the calyx. Near Tropieolum brachyceras. — Allgem. Gart. Zeit., No. 21, 1850. 
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120. Centradenia floribunda. Planchon . 



{alias Donkelaaria floribunda of Gardena.) 
A dwarf lialf-slirubby plant from Guatemala, 
belonging to the Melastomads ; with nu- 
merous lilac flowers. Introduced by Van 
Houtte and Co. 

A very pretty species, much more worth growing 
than the Rosy Centradene, now common in gardens. 
Tho leaves are long, deep green, delicately tinged with 
violet on the underside, and full 2J inches long ; 
having a pendent position they present both surfaces 
to the eye. The llowers are produced in much 
abundance, exhibit various tints of lilac, and produce 
a charming effect. — Flore des Serves, No. 453. 




s'SS 
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121. Achimexes Ghiesbreghtii of the Gardens . Origin unknown. A stove herbaceous plant 

with handsome scarlet ilowers. Belongs to the Gesnerads. Introduced by Mr. A. Henderson. 

Stems erect, deep purple brown, with a few scattered hairs. Leaves opposite, stalked, oblong-lanceolate, rugose, 
convex, coarsely serrated, not unlike those of the larger stinging-nettle. Flowers solitary, axillary, with a slender hairy 
peduncle, twice as long as the leafstalks* Calyx smooth, equally 5-parted. Corolla deflexed, nearly cylindrical, gibbous 
at the base on the upper side, 1^ inch long, bright scarlet, with an oblique regular limb, and a circular throat. Disk, a 
lobed fleshy ring. Stigma large, two-lobed, very hairy. This is a neat, distinct, and rather slender kind, requiring the 
same treatment as the old A. eoccinea, and easily increased by the small scaly rhizomes. It grows about 8 or 10 inches 
in height, and flowers from Juno to August. It is very handsome. — Joum . Hort. &oc.> vol. v. With a figure. 

122. Oxcidium nigratum. An orchid from Guiana, with cream-coloured flowers spotted with 
blackish-brown, arranged in a branched panicle. Introduced by Mr. Loddiges. 

0. nigratum (Basilata) panicula rarnosa, sepalis lmearilanceolatis undulatis acutis cequalibus, labello triangular! postice 
rotundato apice angustato acuto, crista nniltituberculata, columme alis angustis subdentatis basi productis. 

A very curious and distinct species, received from Sir Robert Schomburgk many years since, and at last flowered by 
Mr. Loddiges. It is nearly allied to O. phymatoehilum. The blossoms grow in branched panicles, and are about as large 
as those of O. incurvum. The colour of the sepals and petals is pale yellow or cream colour, with a few irregular 
brownish black blotches. The lip is brighter yellow, with a brown stain or two below the point. 

123. Oxcimusr puyaiatochilum. A beautiful orchid, supposed to be derived from Mexico, with 
long green sepals and a white lip. Blowers in April. 

O. phymatoehilum (Basilata) racemo subpaniculato, sepalis linearibus acuminatis apice recurvis lateral ibus longissimis, 
labelli auriculis convexis dilatatis crcnatis lobo intermedio unguiculato ovato acuminato basi multituberculato, columnue 
alis semicordatis acuminatis. 

Under this name is now not uncommon in gardens a charming orchid, supposed to have been obtained from Mexico, 
ndth erect, narrow, somewhat panieled racemes of greenish flowers having a snow-white lip. Three years since we 
received it from Messrs. Loddiges and the late Mr. Clowes. It has oblong, 2 edged, not furrowed, olive green pseudobulbs 
slightly tinged with purple, and surrounded by scales as long as themselves, which, when young, are olive green spotted 
with crimson. The leaves are of thin texture and vary in form from linear-lanceolate to oblong. The flowers are 
remarkable for the great extension of the lateral sepals, on which account, and because of their green colour spotted 
with chocolate brown, they have much the appearance of belonging to some Brassia. The lip is pure white, with yellow 
tubercles and a few stains of the same colour near the base. 

12 A. Cuphea ignea. Alphonse De Candolle . [alias C. platycontra of Gardens.) A Mexican 

perennial, with long scarlet flowers. 

It is stated in the Flore du Sares that the true Broad-spurred Cuphea (platycentra, Bentham) is not the plant known 
under that name in Gardens ; and consequently M. Alphonse De Candolle has given the latter the appropriate name of 
the Fiery Cuphea ( C ignea). 

1 25. Audibertia folystachya. Bentham. A half-hardy herbaceous plant from California, with 
white leaves, and racemes of white flowers. Belongs to the Labiate order. Introduced by the 
Horticultural Society. 

A white, sage-like, herbaceous plant, growing about 2 feet high. Leaves on long stalks, oblong, blunt, crenate, having 
a strong and by no means agreeable odour, proceeding apparently from numerous point-like dark brown glittering glands 
with which they are covered, especially on the under side. Stem erect, producing a great number of white labiate flowers, 
on short, lateral, one-sided racemes. Stamens long and prominent. This seems to be unable to bear an English winter 
without protection; for it has perished among rockwork in that of 1849-.50. The flowers have no beauty ; but the 
snow-white leaves and stems produce an appearance sufficiently remarkable to give it a claim to cultivation where the 
climate agrees with it. — Joum. llort. Soc ., vol. v. 

120. Fuchsia vexusta. Humboldt. A handsome greenhouse shrub, with lanceolate leaves in threes, 
and long solitary pendent salmon-coloured flowers tipped with pink. A native of Peru. Litroduccd 
by Mr. Linden. (Fig. 57.) 

This is one of the best of the Peruvian Fuchsias, for the introduction of which we are indebted to Mr. Linden, from 
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whom we received fresh flowers last autumn. Hartweg 
found it commonly near Santa Fu de Bogota, but, owing to the 
mismanagement of that collector, its seeds, like nearly all else ' 
that he brought homo with him, perished in the hold of a 
sugar ship. It has long narrow lanceolate deep green leaves, 
quite toothless at the edge, usually growing in threes. The 
flowers appear singly in the axils, and are full 3 inches long, ^ 
whilo the stalk measures 2J inches more. Tho tube of W 
the calyx has the form of a lengthened cone, its lobes being 
tipped with light emerald green. The petals, which are also 
Balmon-coloured, are lanceolate, wavy, not rolled up, but a 
little turned back at the point, and something longer than 
the calyx. 

127. Berberis Wallichiana. Be Candolle. 
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Sec our No. 11, p. 12. 
(!%• 58.) 

This has now flowered 
with Messrs. Veitcli and 
Son, and proves to be even 
noro handsome than was 
anticipated, the flowers 
being large, and deep yel- 
low, arranged as in the 
accompanying figure. 
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128. Dodecatheox ixtegrifolium. Miehanx . A hardy herbaceous plant, belonging to the 
Order of Priinworts. Flowers purple and yellow. Native of California. Introduced by the 
Horticultural Society. 

A dwarf stemless plant, with a few long narrow, almost spathulate, undivided leaves, and a slender scr’ e, bearing a 
angle nodding flower, very like that of the common species, and of tho same purple colour, with a yellow eye and dark 
purple anthers. Such was the plant in the Horticultural Garden. Upon looking, however, to the wild specimens, wo 
find that it becomes much more vigorous when older, bearing as many as three flowers on a scape, or, according to 
Sir Wm. Hooker, eleven or twelve ; in which case it becomes as interesting as the old and well-known species, so frequent 
in gardens. A damp, rich, shaded American border suits it best ; and there it may be expected to grow without 
difficulty. — Jo uni. llort. Soc., vol. v. With a figure. 

129. Ixora laxiflora. Smith. A graceful hothouse shrub from Sierra Leone, with panicles 
of long, slender, pink, sweet-scented flowers. From Lucombe & Co. Belongs to the order of 
Cinchonads. 

Well worthy of general cultivation, for while small it* has handsome foliage and flowers, which have a delicate and 
most agreeable fragrance. Leaves, the largest a span in length, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, feather-veined, attenuated 
at the base into a very short petiole. Panicle terminal, large, and singularly trichotomous. Calyx deep red, the tube 
(or ovary) globose, red ; the free portion or limb is very small and cleft into four erect, appressed teeth. Corolla 
white tinged with pink ; the tube 1 \ inch long, slender ; the limb cut to the base into four spreading obovato 
segments, hairy in the disk. — Botanical Magazine, t. 440*2. 

180. Espet/etta argextea. Humboldt and Bonpland. A singular greenhouse herbaceous plant 
of the Composite order, with handsome silvery leaves and yellow heads of flowers. Blossomed at Kew 
and at Syon in the summer of 1848. Native of New Grenada. 

The whole plant has a peculiar and somewhat terebinthine odour, and yields like the genus S'dphiiua (to which 
Espditia is allied in essential characters) a copious gum-resin, used in the preparation of ink, and for other purposes. 

This is a beautiful plant, and a stately one when in flower, attaining then the height of five or six feet. Before 
flowering, however, the appearance is very different. A plant of three or four years old has a trunk six or eight inches 
high and as thick as one’s wrist, rather bare below, but the rest forming a crown of dense spreading leaves a foot and 
more long, spreading all round like those of an Aloe. Leaves narrow-lanceolate, densely silky, and shaggy on both sides. 
At the flowering season tho fipt*x of the trunk lengthens out into an upright densely silky, nearly leafless corymboso- 
panieulate stem. — Botanical Magazine, t. 4480. 

131. Arbutus xalapexsis. lhimboldL A dwarf Mexican half-hardy shrub, with dull evergreen 
leaves, and close clusters of reddish flowers. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. 

A low, dull brownish-green evergreen bush. Branches, petioles, and underside of leaves covered with a soft short 
down, without any trace of setae. Leaves oblong, flat, long-stalked, rounded at the base, perfectly entire, or very slightly 
serrate, with a hard, firm, reddish edge, somewhat downy on the upper side. Flowers dirty reddish-white, in close 
downy terminal short pyramidal panicles. Peduncles glandular and woolly. Calyx nearly smooth. Corolla ovate, at 
the base, almost flat, and unequally gibbous, with a contraction below the middle, and a very small limb. Ovary with a 
granular surface. This little bush is by no means ornamental. It grows slowly, requires protection in winter, has dull 
spotted leaves, and remains in flower only for a week or two in April. Although a true Arbutus, it seems to have none 
of the beauty of its race, and must be consigned to the collectors of mere botanical curiosities. — Journ. Jlort. Soc., vol. v. 
With a figure. 
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[Plate 16.] 


T1IE WHITE CUNNINGHAM RHODODENDRON. 


(RHODODENDRON CTNNAMOM EUM ; VAR. CUNNINGIIAMI.) 


A hardy evergreen hybrid Shrub. It* cinnamomcum <3\ maximum 9 • 


I ion the. figure of this noble slirub we are indebted to Mr. George. Cunningham, of the Nursery, 

1 Liverpool. It is probably the best hybrid Rhododendron yet raised, not possessing, indeed, the 
rich colours of the crimson mules, but quite as valuable to the cultivator on account of its large 
heads of pure white spotted blossoms. The history of the plant, is thus given by Mr. Cunningham 
in his correspondence : — 

» 

“ It was raised between Cinuamoineum and a late White Maximum, as you will at once see by 
the foliage. Jt is very remarkable for its strong ribbed leaf and brown* ander-surfacc. The white 
of flu; flower is very pure, and the dark purple spots contrast witli it very beautifully. It is quite 
hardy; its maternal parent being the latest and hardiest of all our Rhododendrons, and Cinnamomeuin, 
the father, will stand any severity of an English winter in January; but as it pushes early in the 
spring, it is liable to be cut by our late frosts. 

“ The object which I had in view in hybridising It. cinuamomeum with a pure White Maximum, 
was to improve the colour of each parent, keeping the purple spots of the former, and getting a later 
period of Jlowering from the latter. In this part of the kingdom the ilowers from the hybrids with 
the Indian species and Pontieuin, or Catawbicnse, are in three seasons out ol four destroyed by late 
frosts ; the colour also of those between the true Scarlet Arboreum and the pink and purple species 
is diluted, and that between them and Cinnamomeuin, or the White Arboreum, is often of a muddy 
pink, turning, as the flower gets old, into a dirty white. In the one I have sent you to figure, 
these objects have been obtained — the white colour has been preserved in all its purity, and a perfect 
hardiness also acquired. None of my plants of it have had any protection.” 

In form the leaves are exactly intermediate between the two parents. To the shape of the 
Cinnamon Tree Rhododendron they add the convexity of It. maximum ; and the downy surface of 
the under-side is just half-way between the two. In both the mule and its 9 parent, the hairiness 
consists of numerous much-entangled tubes, blunt, transparent, flat, thin-sided, and very often 
arranged in a starry manner. They are evidently the beginning of the raments (?) of Bejaria. 
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TIIE WHITE CUNNINGHAM RHODODENDRON. 


In one respect both leaves and stem are unlike either parent. The latter is of a rich crimson 
brown, and the former are covered with an abundant resinous secretion, which renders them sticky 
to the touch. 


THE VERVAENE RHODODENDRON. 

Although derived from a different 1 source, and much less interesting than the preceding, the 
variety published by M. Van Houtte under the name of Rhododendron ponticum, var. Veroaeneanum , 
fore plena, deserves mention in this place. It was no hybrid, but was an accidental seedling obtained 
by a M. Vervaene, “ dont les heureuses tentatives de semis out dote rhorticulturc de cette riche 
acquisition," from Rhododendron ponticum. According to M. Van Houtte, it is no less remarkable 
for the elegance of its habit, than for the abundance of its flowers, the great, breadth of its heads and 
of its corolla, and for its delicate tints. His very, fine figure represents it as forming a head about 
as large as that shown in the annexed plate; the flowers measure full three inches in diameter, are 
semi-double, of a rich lilac colour, with the upper lip white, spotted with yellow. See Flore dee 
Serree, tt. 492, 493. 
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[Plate 17.] 


TITE CLOSE-IIEADED BE J ARIA. 

(BtiJAUYA COARCTATA.) 


A lialf-hardy evergreen Shrub , with crimson flowers , from the Andes of New Grenada, belonging 

to the Order of He atm worts. 


‘g'prctffc Character 


THE CLOSE-HEADED liE J ARIA. — Branches shaggy 
with spreading hairs. Leaves oval, acute, oil short stalks, 
closely imbricated, glaucous beneath ; the stalk and midrib 
shaggy, otherwise smooth. Flowers deep crimson, in 
very close eory\obs ; stalks short, covered with rusty wool ; 
the calyx nearly smooth. Petals erect, nearly parallel, 
(not spreading). Style long, projecting. 


BEJARIA COARCTATA ; ramia patentim villosis, foliis 
ovalibua acutis breviter petiolatis dense imbricatis margin o 
revolutis sub tin glaucis petiolo costaque villosis ceeteriim 
glabris, corymbis densissimia abbreviatis, pedunculis 
brevibus ferrugineo-tomentosis, ealycibus giabriusculis, 
petalis reetis subparallelis, stylo longe exserto. 


B. coarctata : Humboldt and. Hmpland, Plan fee ctquinoctiales , vol. ii. p. 125, t, 121. 


rpins genus is little known in Europe. Mutis named it after his friend Professor Be jar, of Cadiz : 

but Linnaeus, misreading j for f, published it under the erroneous name of Befaria. It should he 
written as above and sounded Bcharia. it is nearly related to the .Rhododendron, from which it 
differs in its petals being all distinct, overlapping each other, and not united into a tube. The 
species inhabit the Alps of Peru and Mexico, where their beauty becomes fully developed, and rivals 
that of the Azaleas and lihododendrons of the United States and India. 

The plant now figured seems to have found its way to Europe both through England and Belgium. 
To our own country it was sent by Mr. Purdicfor His Grace the late Ouke of Northumberland; and 
it was at Syon that it flowered, for the first time in Europe, in May last under the care of Mr. Ivison ; 
we also believe that Mr. Linden's collectors, who found it near Pamplona, at the height of 8500 
feet, also furnished a supply of fresh seeds. A third traveller from whom it has been derived was 
Messrs. Veitcli's collector Lobb, who found it on the mountains of Peru. Prom one of his specimens 
a short account of it was given in the Gardeners' Chronicle for ISIS, with a woodcut which we 
reproduce for flu* sake of showing the very inferior appearance of the plant in a wild state, and the 
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THE CLOSE-HEADED BEJARIA. 


nature of the hairiness, which is merely represented by colour in M. Constant figure. It has 

hirsute %ranches, woolly flower-stalks, and a nearly 
smooth calyx, with seven or eight smoothish, blunt, 
ovate sepals, whose edges are a little woolly. The 
flowers are deep rich crimson, and very closely 
arranged. Each consists of seven or eight smooth 
petals. The leaves, when very young, are in the wild 
plant woolly on the under-side ; when full grown are 
perfectly smooth, shining, rather convex, nearly 
sessile, and glaucous on the under-sidc. The nature 
of tne longer hairiness is peculiar, and is more like 



Be jar id con rcinto, from a tnld sp*amrn. 



wlmt Botanists call raincnts than 
ordinary hairs, that is to say, it 
consists of long narrow thin plates 
tapering to a point, filled with a 
brown fluid, and composed of many 
rows of cells. Mixed up with 
them is a close wool or fur, much 
shorter, and composed of curved, or 
hooked, entangled, also brown, hairs. 

We have little doubt that this 
is the plant represented by Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland under the name 
of B. coarctata , notwithstanding 
some small discrepancy in their 
description of the hairiness ; for we 
know that such mountain plants vary 
much in the amount and nature 
of the wool that invests them at 
different seasons. The species is, 
however, totally different from what 
is published in the Botanical Magazine, t. 4483, under the same name, which Sir William Hooker 


B. Lindeniana . 
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docs not appear to have recollected had been previously given to the subject of this plate. This error 
was pointed out by M. Heriucq, who, in reproducing the figure, called the species B. Lindeniana. 
This plant has also flowered in the great collection at Syon, and was exhibited by Mr. Ivison at one of 
the late exhibitions in the garden of the Horticultural Society, when the accompanying figure was made. 
It has much shorter hairs on the stem even when young, and they soon give way to a mere, ferruginous 
down. The leaves arc perfectly smooth, longer-stalked, flat, spreading, oblong, becoming blunt, 
although often sharp-pointed when young ; and instead of the rich deep green of the close-headed 
Bejaria, they have a yellowish cast. The flowers, which arc in loose corymbs, are pale pink, streaked 
with a darker rose-colour. In the Botanical Magazine, their petals arc represented as spreading 
as flat as those of a Mallow; but in the Syon plant they are closed, as in our cut. We suspect 
this to be very near Mr. Linden's B. tricolor, which is, however, said to be yellow at the base of 
the corolla. 

Closely related to these, but perhaps finer than ’any, is a plant raised by Messrs. Voitch & Co. 
of Exeter. We presume it to be that which Mutis 
called mtuans, because', it would seem, it glows 
like a fire. Mr. William Lobb found it in tin; pro- 
vince of Chachapoyas, at tin; height of 8000 feet, and 
describes fhe flowers as rose-coloured. Messrs. Yeitch 
of Exeter have raised it. The branches are covered 
with coarse hairs. The leaves are fringed with 
blackish bristles; when young they are covered 
beneath with a rusty secretion ; when full grown they 
are very glaucous on the under-side, and dark green 
on the. upper. The calyx and flower-stalks are shaggy 
with coarse hairs, and clammy with a sti'-ky juice 
which oozes out from the surface. 

Although we venture to attach to this species the 
name of renin mis, judging from fhe. definition of it in 
books, yet it, is quite possible that it may be another 
species. Indeed, if M. Heriucq is right in stating 
that the plant of Mutis has the habit of Rhodo- 
dendron fcrrwjinemn, it must be something quite 
different. No doubt it is distinct from Mr. Linden's 
B. rest nans, which Heriucq calls myrtifolia, and which 
is said to have long lanceolate leaves, very much nar- 
rows l towards the point. 

Tt may be worth while to add to these memo- 
randa a list of the Bejarias now or formerly in 
cultivation, with their supposed aliases : — 

1. B. racemosa Vent . — Probably lost. 

2. B. glauca II. B . — Formerly flowered at Ghent. 

8. B. ledifolia II. B. — FI. des Serres, t. 191. 

4. B. Lindeniana Heriucq (alias B. coarctata Hooker). — Dot. Mag., t. 4433. 

5. B. coarctata H. B. 
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6. B. myrtifolia Ilerincq {alias B. eestuans Linden ). 

7. B. icstuans Mttfis. 

8. B. cinnamomea Lindley .* 

0. B. drymifolia Linden . 

10. B. densa I Hanchon ( alias B. microphylla) . 

11. B. tricolor Linden. 

12. B. , an unknown species at Syon, with lanceolate leaves, and red branches covered 

with viscid stiff hairs. 

The proper mode of managing these Bejarias is still uncertain. They are charming plants, and 
worth any amount of care and trouble. We believe that the treatment of Indian Azaleas will suit 
the strongest, and that of .Rhododendron Chamae-Cistus the weakest. A damp atmosphere, and free 
circulation of air in summer, are no doubt essential. Mr. Linden cuts the matter short, as will bo 
seen by the following extract from his priced Catalogue : — 


Bejaki a (Befaria) .cstcans . .30 francs. 

,, COARCTATA . . . 15 „ 

„ dens, ^microphylla) . . *25 „ 

„ DRV MI FOLIA . . . 40 „ 


Bejahia (Befaria) glauca . . .10 francs. 

„ LED I FOLIA .... 10-50 ,, 

„ TRICOLOR . . . . 40 „ 

„ sp. nova W 


“ Bepute a tort comnie etant d'une culture difficile, cc magnifiquo genre reclame au contrairo 
pen de soin*. Plante en pi cine terre, il fleurit abondamment et n'exige en biver qu'une temperature 
tres-basse et peu d'humidite.” 


* « Messrs. Vcitch are also in possesrion of a third species of this genus, with purple flowers, found on the Andes 
of Caxamarca, at the height of HOMO feet. Its flowers are very much injured in the specimen before us, but appear 
to be smaller tlirn in the species now figured (B. cestuans), and are arranged in a close panicle. The leaves are remark- 
able for being covered on the lower side with a bright brown wool, on which account it may be named The Cinnamon 
Bkjakia (B'jaria cinnamomcrt).'' 

“Sr. Char. — Branches downy and hispid. Leaves slightly downy above, covered beneath with thick ferruginous wool. 
Flowers in a close terminal panicle, with very woolly and hispid stalks and calyxes.” — ( iurdeners ’ Chronicle . 
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[Plate 18 .] 


THE SPECKLED ODONTOGLOT. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM NiGVIUM.) 


A stove Epiphyte, from tlic Andes of New Grenada, belonging to the Order of Orchids. 


(Tljamtcr. 


Tin: SPECKLED ODONTOGLOT. — Pseudo-bulbs ribbed. 
Leaves thin, lanceolate, narrowed to the base. Panicles | 
spreading. Sepals and petals narrow, ovate-lanceolate, j 
acuminate, wavy. Lip of the same form, with a slight ; 
tendency to become hastate, with the ‘2 teeth of the crest 
large, downy, somewhat 3-lobed. Processes of the column 
subulate, spreading. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM NJ<: VIIJM.— Pseudo-bulbis costatis, 
foliis tenuibus lanceolatis basi angustatis, panicula, diffusa, 
sepalis petalisqije an gust is ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis 
muhilatis, label lo subeonformi vixhastato: cristm dentibus 
‘2 grossis subtrilobis pubescentibus, columipe cirrhis subu- 
latis patulis. 


jn Control America there exists a herd of Odontoglots the distinctions between which can hardly be 

settled, in the first instance at least, by dried specimens. They have all a similar habit, branching 
panicles, and white-lipped tlowers spotted with crimson, with long narrow wavy divisions. At present 
there are only two in cultivation, viz. that now published and the Sweet Odontoglot ( Odoatoglomim 
mforatum) good plants of which wc see are offered for sale by Mr. Linden at the modest price of two 
guineas each. In that plant the sepals and petals are yellow, while the lip alone, which is distinctly 
halberd-shaped, is white. In this, on the contrary, there is no yellow, but all the ground is pure white. 

The plant before us was sent to England several years since by Sir It. Scliomburgk, and was 
exhibited by Mr. Loddigcs at one of the Spring meetings of the Horticultural Society in the present 
year. What appears to be the same species is No. 721 of Mr. Linden's herbarium of LSHi, found 
by his collectors, Eunck and Sclilim, at the height of (5000 feet, at St. Lazaro and la Pena, in the 
province of Truxillo, and said to have a yellow lip spotted with crimson; a circumstance possibly 
connected with the colour of the fading tlowers. Another supposed variety of this same plant was 
flowered by Messrs. Rollisson in June 1847, with rather larger blossoms: and in that particular 
it would appear as if these Odontoglots were subject to considerable differences, just as wc have 
large and small states of the Ample Oncid ( One. autjjliotuw), the Sphacelated Oneid, and even the 
Wentworth Oncid, of which last Sir Philip Egerton has lately flowered a magnificent form. 
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THE SPECKLED ODONTOGLOT. 


Pseudo-bulbs ovate, compressed, rather strongly but bluntly ribbed. Leaves narrowly oblong, 
tapering to the base, single on the pseudo-bulbs, shorter than the panicle. Flowers pure white, 
speckled everywhere with rich crimson, arranged in the garden plant in a narrow racemose panicle; 
in what appears to be the same thing wild they form a loose branched panicle of considerable size. 
Bracts very short, scale-like. Sepals and petals from an ovate base linear-lanceolate, acuminate, 
spreading equally and very wavy. Lip of the same form and colour, but shorter, downy, very slightly 
halberd-shaped near the base which is yellow, with the edges of the claw clasping the column. Teeth 
of the crest yellow, rather small, distinct, with about 3 unequal blunt lobes to each ; downy. Column 
downy, narrowed to the base, with a pair of awl-sliaped ears near the summit, below the anther-bed. 

The resemblance of this to the Long-tailed Oncid (O. phymatochilum) is so great as to raise 
a question as to the distinction between Oncids and Odontoglots. We have often opened 
this discussion, and endeavoured to show how the two genera could be certainly separated ; but 
it must be owned that, after all, there is something vague and unsatisfactory in the characters 
usually assigned to the genera. Species, indeed^ have been indifferently placed in one or the other, 
or species stationed in the Oncids by one botanist have been referred to the Odontoglots by another. 
It will therefore be useful to explain that, in addition to any other distinction, this may be taken 
as unexceptionable, namely, that the Oncids have a short column, tumid at the base in front, as 
in the annexed cut of Oncid turn p// ymatoch il urn, while the Odontoglots have a lengthened column 
without anv such tumour. 



The management of this, and all such plants, is precisely wdint is required for the Spotted 
Oncid ( 0 . nwcufatnw). 
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132. Passiflora Medusasa. Le - 
maire . A stove species of unknown 
origin, with red and yellow flowers. 
Introduced by M. Van lloutte. 
(Fig. 5!).) 

One of the slit-leaved species, with a slender 
habit, and pretty starry flowers, the rays of 
which are orange the first day, and lilac or 
rose the next. According to M. Lemaire, 
who named it on account of u quelque ressem- 
blance avec la teto de la fille do Phorcus, 
apres que scs cheveux eussent (SUS changes en 
serpents par Minerve,” these flowers have a 
strong penetrating odour in which there is 
nothing disagreeable. But M. Planchon, 
whose nose seems to be differently constituted, 
asserts that this smell, which becomes percep- 
tible at the period of the change of colour, 
is most disgusting . — Flore des Ferres, 528. 

133. Cup ii ea cinna harina. Vlan- 
chon . A half-shrubby plant from 
Guatemala, belonging to the order of 


4 
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Loosestrifes (Lythraccae). Flowers crimson or deep purple. Introduced by M. Van Houtte. 

(Fig. 60.) 

M. riAiichon thinks this different from the C. Llavca , long 
since known in gardens, distinguishing it by its p&nicled flowers, 
the colour of the anthers, and some other circumstances. It 
seems to be a good bedding plant. Two varieties are figured, 
one with rich crimson, the other with purple flowers. — Flore dcs 
Serves, 527. 

134. Lisiantuus Princeps. L'mlley. A green- 
house shrub, with very long scarlet, yellow ami green 
ilowers. A native of New Grenada. Belongs to the 
Gentianworts. Introduced by Mr. Linden. (Fig. til.) 

This must be one of the noblest plants in existence. Its 
long flowers, the size of the accompanying figure, are yich 
scarlet melting into yellow at either end, with an emerald green 

5-lobed limb ; they hang in clusters of four from the ends of the drooping twigs, covered 
with firm deep green opposite leaver According to Mr. Linden, it naturally forms a tufted 
shrub 2 or 3 feet high, growing at the entrance of the table land of Pamplona at the height 
of 10,000 — 11,000 feet above the sea. Flore dm Sevres, t. 557. When we originally pub- 
lished this plant we knew it only from dried specimens. It has, however, lately been 
flowered by Mr. Linden, and is beautifully represented in M. Van Houtte 's work. 

135. Pausoxsia iikteropuylla. Allan Cunningham* (alias l\ albiflora 
flaunt.) A New Zeal and twining evergreen shrub with white sweet-scented 
flowers. Belongs to the Dogbanes. Introduced by J. R. Gowen, lisq. 

(Fig. 62.) 

A twining evergreen greenhouse plant, flowering abundantly in May and 
June. Stem covered with fine down, pale yellow ; leaves leathery, dull green, 
slightly downy, wavy, very variable in form ; linear-lanceolate, ovate-lanceolate, 
ohovato, or even spathulate, o{ten repand, varying in length from 2 to 3 or 4 
inches. These singular diversities in the form of the leaves do not seem to 
be confined to any particular parts of the plant, but appear on any of the 
branches, and all intermingled ; the short spathulate leaves are, however, 
most usual on short lateral shoots. Flowers pale cream-colour, in close 
one-sided naked panicles, rather sweet-scented. Calyx three times as short as 
the corolla. Corolla urceolate, with a revolute 5-cleft border, not more than 
a quarter as long as the tube. Anthers without any tails, but simply sagittate. 

According to Cunningham, this plant is common in the northern island of 
New Zealand, at Hokianga aud Wangaroa, in shady woods. M. Raoul, whose 
P. albiflora can scarcely be different, found it on the outskirts of woods at 
Akaroa. It is rather a nice addition to our greenhouse climbers, and will 
probably prove hardy in the south of Kngland. For purposes of cultivation 
it is much superior to P. variabilis. — Jov.ni. llort . Soc ., vol. v. 

136. Parsonsia variabilis. Lindlaj. A New Zealand 
twining evergreen shrub, with white fragrant ilowers. Belongs 
to Dogbanes. Introduc ed with the last. 

A small twining greenhouse plant, very much like P. heterophylla, from 
which it differs in its leaves being shining and much more variable in form, 
the linear ones being far narrower, and often expanded at the very end into a 
circular blade. The flowers are not more than half the size, and instead of 
being contracted at the mouth or urceolate, are exactly campanulate ; they are 
also far less hairy, by no means so numerous or densely arranged, and usually 
intermingled with long narrow leaves. It is a very curious thing, but pos- 
sesses little claim to beauty. Its flowers are, however, much sweeter than in P. heterophylla — Jovm. llort. Soc., vol. v. 
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137. Acineta densa. An epiphyte from Costa Rica, with a pendulous short close raceme of 
yellowish, somewhat fragrant flowers. 

Blossomed in July, in the nursery 
of Messrs. Lane and Son, of Berk- 
hampstcad. (Big. 63.) 

A. densa ; raccmo oblongo denso nigro- 
furfuracco, bracteis ovario duplo bro- 
vioribus, labelli hypochilio concavo intus 
versus apieem dente obtuso tomentoso 
aucto,metachilii lobis lateralibus truncatis 
basi angustioribua appendice piano ovato 
subtridentato hngulis posticis sinuatis, 
epicliilio lincari-oblongo basi verrucoso, 
column A dorso tomentosl 
This is one of M. Warczewitz’s col- 
lection, imported in 1841) by Mr. Skinner. 

It was found at Turialba, in Costa Rica, 
and is very near the Darker Acinete, 
notwithstanding the 
appearance of dis- 
similarity caused by 
its dense, not long 
and narrow, raceme. 

The flowers are 
pale yellow, slightly 
spotted externally 
with crimson. The 
lip is yellow at the 
point, spotted with 
broad blotches on 
the lateral lobes, 
deep crimson in the 
space between the 
lobes occupied by 
the appendage. As 
regards structure, 
this Close-flowered 
Acinete differs from 
the Barker A. in 
having a more con- 
cavo hypoehil, the 
tooth of which is not 
notched at the point; 

an entire epichil remarkably wartedat tlu: base, 
and tin? lateral lobes of the metacliil not at all 
rounded, with the posterior angles of the inter- 
mediate appendage sinuous, and not extended 
into a long subulate process. 

OW. Cam pan ka guandifloiia. Became. 

Bcslcria (?) grnndiflora Humboldt and Bonplaml ; 
aldut Drymonia (?) grandiflora G. Bon.) From Now 
Grenada. A stove Gesnerad, wuh the habit of Gloxinia, 
with crimson dots in lines. Introduced by Mr. Linden. 

M. Dccaisnc, who first published this genus, accompanied it by the following valuable 
observations, whieh wo are the more desirous of transcribing, because they were published ^ 

w a work little consulted by botanists. “ This beautiful Gesnerad grows to a height of about f of a foot; its cylindrical stem, 



Flowers white, 
(Pig. 04.) 
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somewhat woody at the base, herbaceous above, is covered with long white hairs. Tho leaves are opposite, oval, moi 
or less acuminate, sometimes oblique, soft, crenated at their edges, stalked and covered with long hairs like those whic 
cover the branches. The flowers grow in a tuft at the end of a long axillary or terminal peduncle ; each flower beic 
supported on a pedicel furnished with a lanceolate bract. The calyx is herbaceous ; its 5 divisions are oval, acuminat 

nearly equal in size, and traversed by 3 nerves. Tho corolla, somewhat like that < 
Ligcria , is largely campanulas, and has 5 rounded lobes : the tube white, hairy outsidi 
l covered on the insido with red spots tolerably symmetrically arranged, is some wlu 

A analogous to that of Drymoma punctata. The stamens, though included, appear at th 

mouth of the fyibe j their 4 glabrous filaments carry heart-shaped anthers, which ar 
oaF firmly joined together, and form at the mouth of the tube a sort of pale yellow sta] 

w ^*ch the stigma is in contact. Tho disk, formed of 5 fleshy, obtuse yellow bodiej 
surrounds a roundish hairy ovary. 




/ / / // 
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v \ , ’ M Wo are indebted for this magnificent greenhousi 

MM vJ| , ij|S v .\ fc ' y plant to Mr. Linden, who raised it from seeds collected tr 
\5|L ' ' himself near Santa Fe de Bogota. MM. llumholdt an< 

s l ' Bonpland,who had previously discovered it, described i 

|»W X V ^ somc years ago under the name of Batten'd grand ijfora ; bn 

iHBSkv * ' ^ ^ the genus Bcslcrkt , as regarded now, contains plants wit 

~n. flowers that are axillary, whose calyx has 5 thick leaflet* 

^ ^ J "hose corolla is nearly regular, slightly thickened at th 

-V " base, and whose ovary is surrounded by a cupuliform disk 

V-) ^ ^ --If Besleria flava, Lin. ; B. peduncular it, Poepp. ; B. argute 

— *- v ^ ^ ^ j ^ ^ Poepp. ; and B . cltgams, 11. B. K, may servo as the type « 

^ v as^V**- -*j3u tllIS g^nus, into which have been crowded a number c 

\ V > ^ ^ plants which do not possess its characters. For this reaso: 

vjr, , * • )v V V \ I have named many hothouse plants, improperly calle* 

‘ ^ v vV ' S ^\t J ^ r Bcslcria f Chrysothemis. They have a campanulato ealy 

yMfe'sp < C' * <*,**'• ^ T with 5 teeth, to the sinus of which correspond as man 

01 ) j ? E i ?■ * \V>\ more or less prominent sides. Their corolla is nearl 

Ifaj /'/>] ^ itViW' regular, with *2 projecting folds on its lower lip: thei 

| I 5 ii MjK stamens are included, their stiginas are 2 lobed, and thei 

j ■ ; a notc ^ e ^ fleshy gland. This genus at present in 
eludes 2 species, viz., (7. pulchdla Dne.r -Bedcria pntchdl 
Lodd., But. Cal/. 1 028 ; V.rcnom Due.— Ikd/ ria tudissajolt i 
Hortul. Each has an orange yellow corolla, streaked with carmine, and enclosed in a calyx with 5 wings- ,like that of Sinningiu 
“The confusion which I have noticed is not confined to Besltrui 9 but extends to the genus Columned, which 1 reduc 
to those species the corolla of which reminds one of that of Dirccva ; its long tube is parted into 4 lobes : the upper broa< 
and notched, the lateral ones oval and turned back, the lower like a small pendent tongue. An exact idea of fchi 
structure can be obtained from Columned Schiediana . The other species belonging to this genus are, C. Linde ni ant 
Brongniart. ; C.faua Mart, and Gall.; C. crassifolia Brongniart ; C. sea miens L.; C. hirsuta L. 

“ M, Lemaire has separated from this genus Columned , for the purpose of making a new genus, Collandra , the specie 
described and figured in the Bot. Mag., 4294, under the name of Gesneria auro-nitens. I have adopted the separatioi 
correctly pointed out in the Flore den Sc r res (vol. 3, May, 1847, p. 225), although I have not been able to discover b 
analysis that the livpogynous disk is constantly formed of unequal glands ; but the separation of this plant from Cofumna 
was so natural, that it had been already made by Tussac and by M. Reiehenbach ; unfortunately, the names substitute* 
by these gentlemen could not be retained. I unite then to the genus Collandra , Aflopledus sanguineus, as well as othc 
species, which are easily distinguished by the extreme inequality presented by each pair of leaves, one of which, constantl; 
verv much reduced, reminds one of the disposition of these same organs in Rucllia avisophylla. 

“ Lastly, many species of this group have at the end of the limb of their leaves a large blood-coloured spot, fron 
which they are called in the colonies Verba de la Doncella. Such is Collandra phcmicea Due. = Dalbergarii 
phcenicea Toss. FI. Ant ill. i.p. 1 41, t. 19. The names of Dalbergaria Tussac, or of Tussacia Reiehenbach, proposed fo 
this plant, cannot be adopted, inasmuch as they already apply to other plants ; tho name of Collandra ought therefore, 
think, to be retained. 

“ The genus Alloplectus comprehends a great number of species, and many vonr different looking plants, which requir* 
to be grouped. The Alloplectus, properly so called, has a more or less bulging eJFolla, with a limb of five rounded nearb 
equal divisions ; a calyx with deep segments, coloured, eutire or toothed, and a disk reduced to a great notched gland 
In this group I place Alloplectus spcciosus Linden, Cat. ; A. pendulus Endl. and Poepp., t. 205; A. dichrom, Bot. May 
4218 ; A. Pindianus Hortul.; A.^a&rrDnc. ( II ypocyrta glabra, Bot. Mag. 4346); A. strigulosus Dne. (llypocyrt* 
strigulosa, Hurt.); A. sj/U miens Dne. (Hypoeyrta splendens, Hort., et Columnea zebrina, TIort.); A. congestus Dne. 
A. bicolor Dne. (Beslcria bicolor, Hook.); A. coacolor, Bot. Mag. 4371; A. cri&tatm Mart. (Besleria cristata, L.). Th* 
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.specie with coriaceous, glabrous leaves, and in which the calyx is surrounded with large petaloid bracts, ought, I think 
to constitute a natural group, for which I propose the name of Macrochlamys . This group comprehends Macvoch lamys 
Patrisvi Dne. (Alloplectus Patrisii, DC.); Af. involucratus Dne. MSS.; M . Miquelii Due. (Alloplectus Patriftii Miq. non 
DC.); M. spcciosm Dne. MSS.; A/, yuftatns Dne MSS., Linden, No. 547. 

“ I^ ie other genera of the tribe of Gesnerads, with a free ovary and named by Brown Besleria, are II ypocyrtu, with an 
hypogynous, cupule-shaped disk ; EpUcia, the type of which may be taken to be E. bicolor.— Bot. Mag. 4590 ; Dry mania, 
of which one species, D . punctata t is cultivated ; Ncmatanthiu , figured in the Dot. Mag. 4000 ; and in Paxton, under the 
wrong names of Columnca splcndcns grandijlora , vol. x.; Tapcinotes; and Trichantkc , of which we have no species in our 

gardens.” # 

According to M. Van Houtte, who is the sole possessor of this fine species, it grows perfectly in a greenhouse in a mixture 
of leaf-mould and loam. M. Planchon mentions a second Campanea, with sea-green flowers, speckled with purple, and 
current under the name of Gloxinia tigridia , concerning which we have no further information. 
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131). A HuriLON inskjxk. Planchon. 


A greenhouse shrub, with large round heart-shaped leaves, 
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and pendulous flowers with broad rich crimson veins, almost covering a white ground, A Mallowwort 
from New Grenada. Introduced by Mr. Linden. (Fig. 05.) 

A very fine species, with the habit of the other hinds now so common in gardens, but with largo bell-shaped flowers 
remarkable for the very deep rich crimson of the veins, which scarcely leave any white perceptible between them or on 
the edges. It is said to be a native of the cold regions of the Andes of N. Grenada, and to succeed perfectly in the open 
air in summer . — Flore if is $< ms, t. 551. 


140. Ackopkba armemaca. 


An epiphyte from Nicaragua, with rich apricot-colourcd flowers in 
pendent racemes. Belongs to the Orchids. Blowers 
in July. Introduced by M. Warczewitz. (Big. fifi.) 

A. armcniaea ; raeemo laxo multifloro, sepalis apiculatis 
lateralibus obliquis apiee rotundatis, petalis liberis column^ 
duplo brevioribus, lab ell o calceato carnoso apiee libero ovato 
piano acuminato intus pone basin crista tnbercnlata aucto. 

For this curious and really pretty species we are indebted 
to Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Kgerton, Bart. It differs from 
the A, Jiatemanni in its petals being much shorter than the 
column, and perfectly distinct from it, and in the point of the 
lip being undivided, free and flat. There is nothing peculiar 
in its habit ; but its large flowers, coloured like the sunny side 
of a ripe apricot, are very remarkable. 

1 tl. Campylohotrvs discolor. Lemaiw. A 
handsome dwarf half-shrubby plant, belonging to 
Cinchona (Is. Blowers rich red in axillary clusters. 
Introduced by M. Yan lloutte, of Ghent. (Big. (57.) 

This appears to be a dwarf soft- 
wooded plant, flowering freely when 
only a few inches high, and not ex- 
ceeding a foot in stature. The stems 
are crimson-purple ; the leaves have 
deep rose-coloured stalks, a satiny 
shining surface raised between the 
lateral veins, and a rich tint of 
purple on the under side. The 
flowers are said to form a short 



nodding spike, placed on an axillary crimson 
stalk 2 or A inches long. The corolla is a deep 
rich red . — Fbjre dcs Serves, t. 427. 
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142. Column k a aujiantiaca. Decaisne. A climbing Gesnerad, 
with large rich orange-coloured Hoovers, from New Grenada. Itec^uires 
the stove. Introduced by Mr. Linden. ( Fig. 08.) 

This must be one of the handsomest of its race, the flowers being 
k of the deepest and richest orange colour; the calyx palo yellowish 

green, and the stalk richly spotted with purple at the point. It was 
Iggk found on the Andes of Merida, in a temperate region, forming a zone 

between i) 1)00 and 1(^000 feet of elevation above the sea. Like all 
SUC ^ grows well upon a lump of nearly rotten wood, which 

|i w dl absorb water like a sponge, and give it back gradually to the 

plant. — Flore dm Serves , t. !j 52. 

jtt I MfcA 143. Arctoclyx Endlicherianus. 

WL\ [{ P la tic ho ii. A stove Gesnerad, with a shaggy 

brownisli-blaek stem, and long yellow sessile 
iMm f v4 llowers. .From Mexico. Introduced by M. 
Abel, of Vienna. (Fig. 09.) 

A remarkable plant said to have been found by 
W|§ the traveller Carl Heller, in the forests near Mirador, 

**■;. in the province of Vera Cruz, at the height of 2000 

U feet above the sea. It has the liahit of an Alloplect. 

J BLfl The leaves are fleshy, oval, unequal at the base, doubly 

TO|| serrated, and shaggy with long hairs on the veins of 

IHIr the under-side. The flowers arc represented as 

mM springing from various parts of the surface of the stem, 

^ am and not from the axils of the leaves exclusively. The 

y * - e Jv shaggy calyx is nearly smooth at its upper cud and 

\ U glaucous. The corolla is golden yellow, with a 

\ regularly lacerated 5-lohed limb, streaked inside with 

V, lines of large crimson spots. — Flore dts Scms, 546. 

\ j 144 . lllIODODENDKOX JASMIMFLORUM. 

^ * 1 looker. A green- 

, I'OHSC shrub, with 

sent year, few plants excited greater 
- V „ attention among the visitors most dis- 

tinguished for taste and judgmeut, 
tlia l the one hero figured. Many ex- 
4 celled it in splendour ; but the doli- 

caey of form and colour of the flowers 
{ i (white with a deep pink eye), and pro- 

bahly their resemblance to the favour- 
™ ite Jessamine (some compared them 

to the equally favourite Stcphanotie), 


V£ ' ? '4 <- 
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attracted general notice* So unlike, indeed, are they to the ordinary form of Rhododendron blossoms, that the 
« Gardeners’ Chronicle/ in recounting the prizes of the day, seemed to imply that this was probably no Rhododendron 
at all ! ” It is a native of Mount Opliir, Malacca ; elov. 5000 feet, and seems a ready flowerer. Branches bare of 
leaves below, and knotted whore they had been inserted. Loaves crowded towards the upper part of the branches, 
lowermost ones subverticillate, on short petioles, obovate-oblong, rather acute, glabrous, nearly coriaceous. Umbel 
terminal, many-flowered. Peduncles i -flowered, short, with small reddish bracteas at the base, and, as well as the very 
small, shallow, obscurely 5-lobed calyx, lepidote. Corolla salver-shaped, white, slightly tinged with rose below the limb ; 
the tube two inches long, straight, scarcely gibbous at the base : the limb spreading, of five obovate wavy lobes, almost 
exactly equal. Stamens 10. Filaments filiform, downy, as long as the tube. Anthers red (forming a red eye, as seen 
at the mouth of the white corolla). Ovary oblong-cylindrical, lepidote, 5-eelled, glandular at the base. Style rather 
shorter than the stamens, filiform, downy. Stigma dilated, obtuse, green . — Botanical Magazine, t. 4524. 

We do not think that the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle” expressed an opinion adverse to this plant being a Rhododendron. 
Ami we can answer for this, that any observation which was made had no relation to the mere form of the corolla. There 
are points connected with the alpine Indian Rhododendrons which have attracted no attention, and yet deserve serious 
examination. What, for instance, is the meaning of the continuation of the style and ovary, instead of the usual 
articulation l And what is the equivalent among true Rhododendrons of the epidermoidal glands, capped with scurfs, 
which lie everywhere among the stomates of this and some other Rhododendrons ? These matters are of higher 
interest than the comparative length of the tube of a corolla. 


) 









[Plate 19.] 


TIIE UPRIGTIT BRYANTH. 

(BRYANTHUS ERECTUS.) 


A hardy evergreen dwarf Shrub , of Uncertain Origin, belonging to the Order of Heatiiwort8* 


£prriGc Character. 


TIIE UPRIGHT BR Y ANTII . — Stem erect much branched. ; 
Leaves linear, obtuse, obscurely serrated. Flower-stalks 
hairy. Flowers solitary, corymbose. Sepals acute, smooth. 
Corolla canpanulate, tubeless, acutely five-lobed. Style 
projecting. 

Bryanthus erectus 


BRYANTHUS ERECTUS . — Caulo ramoso erecto, foliis 
linearibus jobtusis obsolete serratis, pedunculis pilosis, 
' floribus solitariis corymbosis, sepalis acutissimis glabris, 
corolla campanulata acute o-lobA, tubp omnino nullo, stylo 
longe exserto. 

: of the gardens. 


rpins charming little bush is said to lie a hybrid, obtained by Mr. Cunningham of Comely bank, 
Edinburgh, between the blue Phyllodoce (l 1 . tax folia, alias Menzicsia cemdea ) and the Cistus 
Rhododendron {Modothamum Clumimidus.) Whatever its origin, it is certainly one of the most 
lovely plants that our gardens know. The specimen from which the accompanying figure was taken 
formed a round compact bush as large as a man’s head, covered for a long time with the most delicate 
rose-coloured flowers, resembling miniature Kalmias. Tt was in perfection in April in the Garden of 
the Horticultural Society, where it was grown with the Cistus Rhododendron it self. 

Such plants, although capable of bearing any degree of cold, arc found difficult to cidtivate on 
account of their impatience of dry air. Hence it is impossible to keep them in health in the open 
ground in ordinary places in London. The north side of walls, where the sun never shines, and low, 
but thoroughly drained places an; where they succeed best. Better still are damp cold shaded pits in 
which the air always remains damp ; it is in such places that Mr. Gordon grows them in the Garden 
of the Horticultural Society. 

And now for the question is this really a hybrid, or such a one as is pretended. A correspondent 
well acquainted with the practical results obtained by muling says that — “If Rhododendron 
Chamtccistus were to breed with Menzicsia cferulea, the mule would differ from Bryanthus erectus. 
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as will be evident from comparing the three.” W e have taken some pains to institute a fair 
comparison between them, and the result is that we believe the plant to be a mule, probably 
deriving its parentage in part from the Cist us Rhododendron, and in part from some sort of 
Phyllodoce. It is not, however, to the Blue Phyllodocc that we should refer it, but rather to the 
Crowberrv Phyllodoce, published by l)r. Graham in the Botanical Magazine under the name of 
Mc/ciesia empctnfoha, afterwards altered by Sir AY. Hooker to M. Graham}}. At first sight, indeed, 
one would say that the l plight Bryauth was the same plant — leaves, manner of flowering, manner of 
growth being almost identical. But the flowers of this plant are twice too large ; their sepals are 
very sharp-pointed instead of being blunt ; and, above all, the corolla has no tube whatever, but 
expands regularly from the base upwards into its peculiar bell-shaped form. Tu this respect it seems 
to answer to the character of a Bryant h, to the lawful species of which we do not possess any access; 
and is at variance with all the Phyllodoccs, which, the Crowbcrry Phyllodoce included, have a distinct 
separation, by means of a contraction, between the tube and the limb. 

W e therefore conclude that this Bryauth may be a cross between the Cistus Rhododendron and 
the Blue Phyllodoce; owing its larger flowers, with the more delicate colour, to the influence of the 
former. 





[Plate 20.] 


TITE SALMON-COLOURED MOIJTAN. 

(MOUTAN OFFICINALIS; SALMONEX.) 


A hardy under-shrub from China, belonging tp the Natural Order of Crowfoots. 


Prconia Moutan, Salmonca. Journal of the Horticultural Society, vol. iii., p. 2‘AG. 


■yyiiEN Mr. 'Fortune first visited China, in the. service of the Horticultural Society, the acquisition of 
new Moutans was one of the first objects to which he ‘attended. In his “Wanderings” he 
mentions the beauty of the varieties seen by him at Shanghai?, how he; heard of yellow, and purple, 
and blue sorts, and at one time saw lilacs and purples, some nearly black, at another, dark purples, 
lilacs and deep reds. Afterwards, having discovered that these things came from a place only six or 
eight miles from Shanghae, Mr. Fortune tells us that he proceeded there daily during the time 
the different plants were coming into bloom, and secured some most striking and beautiful kinds 
for the Horticultural Society. 

One of these, received by the Society in April 1810, is now figured. About its beauty and 
distinctness there can be only one opinion. With all the largeness and doubleness of varieties of 
the common Officinal Picony, it combines that delicacy of texture and fineness of colour which exist 
among the Moutans alone. “The outer petals when fully blown arc a pale salmon-colour; the 
inner have a deep rich tint of the same.” The accompanying figure is in no respects an exaggeration 
of the beauty of this variety. « 

The name Moutan seems to be an alteration of the word Baton, the usual name of these plants 
in Japan, as we are told by Kiempfer, who adds that it is also called Fknuiigusa and JFaiskungusa. 
As the Japanese name the common Picony Sakn jokv and Kami Jun/cusa, they seem to think the 
Moutan and the Picony distinct genera, in which wc quite agree with them, for reasons that will be 
given on another occasion, when wc figure a still finer variety than this. It is to be suspected 
also that more species than one is comprehended under the common name of Tree Pa?ony : even 
although, as is probable, the Poppy Moutan {P. pa/mccraceo) should be a mere variety of the 
common kind ; for some of the Japanese kinds arc said to form rapidly a woody stem eight or ten 
feet high ; a stature which the common Moutans would only gain after many years, in even favourable 
climates. 
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No English cold seems to tiffed these plants : and yet their beauty is usually impaired when in 
flower, by the coldness of our nights. An obvious remedy for this is to protect their blossoms with 
glass screens : but the same result may be had if they are grown under north walls, so as to retard 
their flowering and to lower their excitability. It will also be found that the gradual thaw which 
takes place when the vernal sun has no access is a powerful safeguard against the consequences of 
being frozen ; while, on the contrary, the rapid elevation of temperature which occurs in a sunny 
border is invariably productive of bad consequences. 

The Chinese and Japanese are said to reckon their varieties of Moutans by hundreds, as we do 
our Hoses. It is not improbable, now that the single and very slightly double kinds are beginning 
to establish themselves in Europe, that we too shall have the same dominion over them as over 
Camellias and Chrysanthcms. The double varieties sometimes seed ; there is nothing whatever to 
prevent the single kinds from doing so ; and it is only necessary for the imported plants to become 
common to secure abundance of seed, out of which a new European race is sure to arise. The 
largest collection of these plants yet brought to Hurope is that of Dr. V. Siebold, who imported 
them from Japan in IS I t. They are said to have been obtained from the Imperial Gardens of Jcdo 
and Mijako, and include all the linest sorts known in that empire. They are distinguished by the 
form and colour of the petals, and of the disk, styles, and stamens. None of them are completely 
double ; most are single ; some only semi-double ; and hence very likely to have seeds. The blossoms 
are described as being very large and in some eases very sweet-scented. 

The following list of these Japanese Tree Families has been circulated by Dr. V. Siebold, who 
cultivates them all, as well as others, in his Nursery at Leyden. 

Rtinc Victoria. Petals white. Disk purple. 

/u <' nc dot Ihl'jts. < Petals white, greenish oil the outside, with a pale rose-coloured spot at the base. Disk-white. 

Flora. Petals white, with a straw-coloured tinge, and a pale lilac spot at the base. Disk whitish green. 

Dn clause d' Orleans. Petals white, with a straw-eolourcd tint, the outer streaked with green. Disk white. 

Xynqditra. Petals pure white. Disk white. 

Madam* De Cock. Petals white (before expansion greenish straw-colour) dotted with dark lilac at their base. Disk 
yellowish. 

Ida. Petals pale rose (streaked with straw-colour and tinged with green before expansion). Disk pink. 

Jhfrna. Petals pink (clear rose-colour before expansion). Disk purple. 

fa i award t . Petals dark rose, streaked with purple am l carmine. Disk dark purple. 

De Vrit&t. Petals dark rose, streaked with purple and carmine. Disk white. 

Princcsse Charlotte. Petals pale rose with darker streaks. Disk white. 

l r o>i So hold. Flowers semi-double. Petals carmine red streaked with purple. Disk deep red. 

Comte dr F land re. Flowers semi-double. Petals carmine streaked with purple. Disk crimson. 

Van JJultJum. Petals purple red. Disk purple. 

Dnc dc T)< eonsh ire. Petals carmine red. Disk dark purple. 

1) u r dr Brabant. Petals pink with a lilac tint. Disk white. 

R,,i <7f.i Bebje n. Petals dark crimson with a purple tinge. Disk carmine. 

Alexandre VemchaftJt. Petals purple red, variegated, dotted with white and lilac. Disk purple. 

Prince Albert. Petals dark brown red, the outer ones sometimes variegated with white and green. Disk purple. 

The Wild Tree Pu-ony. On this are worked the varieties obtained by cultivation. It deserves attention as well for the 
colour and sweet scent of its flowers as in a horticultural point of view, for its easy propagation by the division of its 
root and its li; " i: ~ 2 ss, it having borne several winters in the open air without any shelter. Its colour is bright 
scarlet ; each has a black spot at its base, and the stamens are surmounted with golden yellow anthers. 
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[Plate 21.] 


TTTE SESSILE ONCID. 

(ON(’II)UTM SESSI \AZ 


A stove Epiphyte, from Peru, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 


£prrific CiKinirtrr. 

TITE SESSILE ONCID.— Pseudo-bulbs 2-leaved, oblong, . QNCJDIUM SESSILE.— (rentapetalu macropetala) ; 


compressed, ribbed. Leaves strap-shaped, papery, blunt, 
shorter tlnui the scape, which bears a panicled raceme. Sepals 
distinct and petals equal in size and form, all sessile. Lip- 
eared, dilated at the end and ret use; its re-entering angles 
slightly lobed ; the crest hollowed out, smooth, 3-lobed, 
with two small edges in front. Wings of the calyx short 
and truncated. 


pseudobulbis diphyllis oblongis compressis costatis, foliis 
loratis pergamcneis obtusiusculis seupo racemoso-panicu- 
lato brevioribus, sepalis distinctis petalisquc oblongis 
obtusis planis wqualfbus conformibus omuinb sessilibus, 
labello aurieulato apice dilatato retuso sinu sublobato, 
crista excavata hevi 3-loba anticc bilamellata, columnm 
alis brevibus truncatia. 


^ native of Ihe country at the hack of Santa Martha, whence it was sent to llis Grace the Duke 
of Northumberland by Mr. Purdie, It flowered at Syon in t his last spring. 

It is nearly related to the little known Excavated Oncid (0. excavatum), a Peruvian plant formerly 
in the possession of Messrs. Loddiges ; but it is linicli handsomer and may be regarded as one of the 
best of the little group to which it belongs. The Excavated Oncid differs essentially in the following 
circumstances; the llowers form a loose, and not a close or racemose panicle; the sepals are 
narrower than the petals, not of the same breadth, they are distinctly stalked (unguiculate) not 
perfectly sessile, and they are acute not blunt like the petals ; the hollow at the base of the lip is 
much more considerable, and covered with little frosty specks, but here it is quite smooth; there are 
a few scattered tubercles on each side of the hollow, but here there are none; and the wings of the 
column are much larger, rounded and not truncate 1 . 

The habit of this species is that of the Lofty Oncid ( 0 . aUissimum) on a small scale 1 ; the leaves 
have the same firm thin texture ; and the flowers are in a narrow panicle. The sepals and petals 
are remarkable, in this genus, for their total want of the stalk or unguis so generally characteristic 
of Oncid s ; insteael of which they sit close round the column, and give the flower something of the 
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roundness and flatness obtained by art in what are called Florist's flowers ; they an*, clear yellow 
with a few pale cinnamon-brown spots near the base. The lip has one curved stain of the same 
colour on each side near the base. 

This, the Excavated Oncirl, with several others, forms a group in the genus readily known by the 
sepals being perfectly distinct from each other, and smaller, or at least not larger, than the petals, — 
or if broader considerably shorter — contrary to what is usual among the neighbouring species. 
Hence, in the table published in our VTtli plate they stood as a sixth section under the name of 
Pentafetala macIvOVKTALA. Of that section we will avail ourselves of the opportunity to give an 
enumeration. 


VI. PEXTAPETALA MACEOPETALA. 

1. 0. convolvulaceum. 

O. rhizomate volubili filiformi, pseudobulbis sccus rhizoina distantilnis coinpressis subro- 
t midis monophyllis, folio piano sessili ovato-oblongo obtuso mucronulnto, peduncidis basi 
squamatis unilloris folio sulxcqualibus, sepalis liberis pctalisquo latioribus oblongis acutis paten- 
tissimis, labello maximo bilobo baseos auriculis linearibus apice dilatatis rotundatis, crista 
clevata truncata utrinque lobata vcrrucis a 2 front e, columme alis acute trimeatis. 

Native country, Venezuela. Herb. Linden, No. 1 l i t, from the voyage of Funek and Scblim. 

This most curious plant has the habit of a Bolbophyl rather than of an Oncid, agreeing in that 
respect with the very dillerent O. serpens. On a hard twining rhizome appear at the distance of 
3 or 4 indies, one-leaved pseudobulbs usually springing from the axil of a small leaf; these pseudo- 
bulbs are thin, nearly round, scarcely an inch long, and each bear a solitary flat leaf about 2 
inches long. The flowers, which are nearly 2 inches in diameter, grow singly on peduncles scarcely 
longer than the leaves ; they appear to be spotless, but tlieir colour is unknown. Not in cultivation . 

2. O. excavatmn Lindt. in Serf. ore//, sv/j t. 25. B. Reg. 1839., wise. 150. 

O. pseudobulbis . . . . , foliis oblongo-lignlatis . . . . , scapo paniculato, bracleis squami- 
fonnibus membramiceis acutis, sepalis lateralibus obovatis liberis supremo coneavo acuto, pet alis 
membranaceis oblongis basi angustatis, labello sessili pandurato npice rotundato emarginato 
sella* formi basi cordato convexo fornicatim excavato, crista tubcrculata, coluiimm alis oblongis 
rotundatis. 

Native country, Peru. 

This has yellow flowers, spotted with brown, and is easily known by the base of the labellum being 
very convex, a little hollowed out in front, and excavated with a deep pit on the under side. 

3. O sessile of this Plate. 

4. 0. sarcodes Lindl. in Journ. Hurt. Hoc. iv. p. 2G0 ; alias O. lligbyanum, Paxton Mag., Oct . 1849. 

O. panieulu raocinosa angusta, sepalis ‘liberis obovatis planiusculis, petalis majoribus 
unguiculatis obovato-spatliulatis repandis, labelli lobis lateralibus minis serrulatis intermedio 
maximo undulato repando emarginato, crista lineari apicc bilob a tuberculosa pubcscente, columnsc 
pubescentis clinandrio angustc marginato alis carnosis truncatis glabris. 

Native country, Brazil. 
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The habit of this species is entirely that of 0. jmbes and 0. amidum. The 1 lowers are large, 
bright yellow, blotched with brown-red ; the column white, with blood-red fleshy truncated wings. 
In structure it approaches nearly to 0. ampliation and excavation , from wliich its downy column, 
serrated side lobes of the lip, and peculiar two-lobed hairy crest abundantly distinguish it. Like so 
many others it varies much in the size and colour of its flowers ; the best variety we have seen was 
sent by Mrs. Lawrence. 

5. O. ampliatum Lindl.gen . et sp. ovch. y p . 202. B. Beg. t. 1G99. 

O. pseudobulbis subrotundis ancipitibus rugosis nmculatis diphyllis, foliis oblongis coriaceis 
planis subundulatis scapo paniculate brevioribus, sepalis omnibus liberis, labello bilobo subrotundo 
transverso : laeiniis lateralibus brevissimis, callo bascos 5-lobo : lobis lateralibus patentissimis 
planis truncatis intermediis teretibus centrali compresso, alis columnrc cuneatis dentatis retlexis. 

Native country, Panama and Guatemala. 

A noble species, of which there arc two varieties, one much larger than the other. According to 
Mr. Skinner it comes from Costa Itica, on the sea-shore in the Gulf of Ni cay a ; and is also found 
throughout the coasts of Nicaragua, and in the Escuintla, 15 leagues from Guatemala; growing in 
a climate the temperature of which does not rise above 80° or 85°; flowering in February. 


0. O, onusluni Lindt, gen. et sp. orch.y p. 203. 

O. foliis lincaribus complicate falcatis, scapo simplici, raccmis cernuis secundis multiiloris, 
sepalis omnibus liberis, labello bilobo transverso: lobis lateralibus linearibus apicc subdilatatis, callo 
baseos obi on go cochleato antice appeiidiculatuberculiforniiinstructo, alis columiuc 2 integerrimis. 

Native country, Panama and Colombia. 

"Flowers (apparently whole-coloured) in a simple curved raceme 3 Qr 4 inches long. Not yd in 
cultivation. 


7. O. straminenm Tindl. B. Beg. 1838, wise. 63. 1840, /. 1 i. 

O. cb id bo, foliis crassis carnosis ovato-lanceolatis acutis dorso rotundatis scapo paniculato rigido 
credo brevioribus, sepalis subrotundis unguieulatis coneavis liberis integerrimis, petalis duplo 
majoribus oblongis obtusis emarginatis margine crispis, labclli lobis lateralibus oblongis eaiuosis 
acutis margine revolutis basi coliinimc proximo, neetariferisintermedio renitormi piano emarginato 
longioribus, tuberculis disci 4 geminatis, coluunue alis carnosis lincaribus obtusis elongatis 
genuflexis decurvis. 


Native country, Mexico. 

Loaves short, fleshy, stiff. Flowers in a dense panicle, pale straw-colour, with a few dark dots on 
the lip. 


8. O. pyramidalc Lindt . in. Ann . nal. hist. xv. 

O. pseudobulbis ovatis ancipitibus 2 — 3 -pliyllis, foliis oblongis tenuibus basi angustatis scapo 
erecto rigido paniculato pyramidali multo brevioribus, sepalis obtusis liberis dorsali ovali 
lateralibus linearibus, petalis duplo latioribus ovatis obtusis, labclli lobis lateralibus amplexicaulibus 
intermedio bilobo latioribus, crista antice excavata processnbus 7 (?) linearibus anticis longioribus, 
columna liana alis verticalibus lincari-cuneatis sublobatis, rostello subulato. 

Native country, Peru, near Paslo in the woods of Mcnesco, on trees. 
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Allied to O. excavatum , but with the rostelluni of 0. ornibhorhynchum , Scape six inches high. 
Panicle not more than 4 inches across, and fully a foot long. Nob in cultivation . 

9. O. laneifolium Li mil. in Plant. Hartweg ., p. 151. 

O. pseudobulbis oblongis compressis, foliis lanceolatis acutis scapo stricto apice paniculato 
brevioribus, ramis valde flexuosis, stpalis linearibus obtusis, petalis obovatis subundulatis duplo 
latioribus, labelli basi obcuneati lobo intermedio transverso reniformi bilobo, crista; ttiberculis 
plurimis earnosis ramentaceis, -columnsc recurvantis basi biauris alis maxhnis acinaciformibus 
subserratis undulatis. 

Native country. Pern, on the Cordillera near Loxa. 

Leaves not more than 6 inches long. Scape about 6 inches high. Panicle oblong, close, not 
quite so long. Plowers small, apparently yellow speckled with purple in the middle. Not in 
cultivation. 

10. O. Jamiesoni. 

O. pseudobulbis . . . . , folio carinato complicate, paniculft effusa ramulis divaricatis, floribus 
lieteromorphis pluribus abortientibus, sepalis linearibus obtusis rectis, petalis duplo latioribus 
oblongis obtusis subundulatis, labello aurieulato apice semicirculari bilobo, eristic tubereulis 
5 parvis dual) us lateralibus patentissimis ceeteris subparallelis intermedio productiore, columns* 
alis oblongis erectis rotundatis. 

Native country, Peru , near Quito. 

A handsome species, with Hat yellow ilowers, having broken bands of brown at the base of the 
petals and nowhere else. The wings of the column are not unlike a bat’s ears. Many of the tiowers 
are abortive in ‘this and some other Pe ruvian species, and form little irregular starry bodies among 
the rest. .Received from J)c Jamieson of Quito. Not in cultivation . 1 


11. O. Papilio L.y p. 203. P. Peg., t, 910. P. M. y t. 2795. P. Cad., t. 1086. 

O. pseudobulbis subrot undis comprcssis rugosis monopliyllis, foliis oblongis coriaceis obtusis 
maculatis, scapo perennante debili ancipiti articulato apice paucilloro, sepalo supremo petalisque 
linearibus longissimis basi angustatis, sepalis lateralibus latis revolutis undulatis labello 
longioribus, labelli lacinia intermedia oblonga emarginata subrot uuda crispfi basi valde 
angustata lateralibus rotundatis, eristic glandulis formam ranse cubantis referentibus, columnar 
alis serratis. 

Native country, Trinidad . 

It must be confessed that this well-known species has no resemblance to the others here 
associated with it. It probably should form a section (or genus?) by itself. 




] 15. Trtciiosacme lanata. Xtwcarin'u A woolly climbing Asdepiad from "Mexico. Flowers 
small, dark purple, with long tails, Introduced by Messrs. Knight and Terry. (Fig. 71.) 


This singular plant is so burk'd in wool that no part of its surface, except the face of the corolla, can bo seen. The 
leaves are white, like a lamb’s fleece. The stem is in the same state. The minute Rowers grow in pendulous umbels 
at the end of a woolly reflexed flower-stalk. The singularity of the flower resides in the production of long, weak, 

feathery, purple tails from each lobe of the 



corolla ; not, however, from the apex, as 
Zuccariui supposed. On the contrary, each 
lobe of the corolla is cut into two equal 
triangular teeth, and it is from the right 
hand tooth ol* each lobe that the tails proceed. 
They spring forth abruptly, wave in the wind 
in the most curious manner, and do not 

t ^ 7 

separate from the corolla without the appli- 
cation of some force. No doubt they arc 
analogous to the tails of Stroplianths ; but 
what can they he for 1 Messrs. Knight and 
Perry received it from the Imperial liotanie 
Garden, St. Petersburg. 

14 G. Calceolaria pavoni r. 
Benihaut . A herbaceous species, 
hardy in summer, but requiring pro- 
tection in winter. "Flowers yellow. 
Leaves large and coarse. Introduced 
by Lucombe and Co. 

A rare and remarkably large species, ori- 
ginally detected atChincao and Muna in the 
Andes of Peru, and afterwards discovered 
in the province of Chachapoyas. Messrs. 
Lucombe and Co. say, that when bedded 
out in the summer it makes a very striking 
appearance, with its noble and rather deep 
yellow flowers and amplo foliage. Root 
perennial. Stem one and a half to two feet 
and more high, a good deal branched, her- 
baceous, succulent, taper, or but slightly 
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angled, hairy, green, sometimes tinged with purple, and slightly viscid. Leaves often more than a span long, opposite and 
perfoliate ; the stalk very broad, and winged at the base ; the blade ovate, acute, or acuminate, often truncate 
or cordate at the base ; the surface wrinkled, the margin doubly toothed, downy above, pale, almost white, and 
somewhat woolly beneath. Panicle ample. Flowers very large ; lower lip almost orbicular, folded against the upper 
lip, but not so much as to exclude from view the deep blood-coloured spots in the inside. K Wc have hardly yet had the 
opportunity of testing its merits as a bedding plant, but we fear its tall and rude growth may be somewhat against it for 
that purpose. Its handsome flowers make it well worthy of being grown as a show-plant for the greenhouse .” — Botanical 
Magazine , t- 4o‘2o. , 

117. Calantije vestita. Wallich . A very handsome terrestrial Orchid, from Burma. 

Blowers white, witli a deep stain of bright crimson in the middle of the lip. Blowers in November. 

Introduced by Messrs. Yeitcli. (Big. 72, a & b.) 

This is scarcely less beautiful than C. sylvatica, our No. 33 of the present volume : and must be classed among the 



finest of the terrestrial Orchids. The stems are fully two feet high, and like all the other parts are clothed with long soft 
hairs — very slender, long-jointed, of unequal kindness, and blunt, containing in their interior a brown fluid. The 
flowers are in loose, zig-zag racemes, with conspicuous ovate acuminate bracts. The sepals and petals arc finally turned 
back so as to be nearly parallel with each other ; they are snow-white, with a few hairs on the back of the first. The 
lip is bluntly 4-lobed, with a narrow short ear on each side at the base. The spur is very slender, and abruptly bent 
upwards, so that its point touches the lip. A large silver medal, the highest ever given in Regent Street, was awarded 
•to this plant by the Horticultural Society on the 7th of Nov., 1H48, when it was exhibited by Messrs. Veitcli for the 
first time. 

148. Onctdium vaiiicosum. Lind ley. A fine stove Orchid from Brazil, with tall scapes covered 
witli a glaucous bloom and bright yellow flowers. Introduced by M. do Jonglic, of Brussels. 
Blowcred at Chiswick, in October, 1849. 

A glaucous strong-growing species, of considerable beauty. The leaves are firm and ligulate-laneeolate. The scapes 
which arc strong, very glaucous, and about 3 feet long, have a great branching panicle, loaded with from 80 to 90 large 
showy flowers. The sepals and petals are pale dull green banded with dull brown. The lip is large, very bright yellow, 
with two ovate lateral ears, somewhat crenate in front, and a 4-lobed central portion. The crest consists of tw'o triple 
teeth, one standing before the other, and of a little ring of varicose veins placed on each side of it. The wings of the 
column arc oblong, whole coloured, and finely notched. — Joani. Ilort. Soc vol. v. p. 143. 
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149. Stkriphoma taka- 
DOXtur. j Until teher ; {alias 
Capparis paradoxa Jaequui ; 
alias Stcphania clcomoides 
Willdaiow ). # A small stove 
shrub of great beauty belong- 
ing to the Cap panels, with 
bright yellow flowers. Native 
of Venezuela. (Fig. 73.) 

A plant of ancient introduction, 
figured many years since by 
J a c* quin in his account of the plants 
of the Imperial Garden at Schocn- 
hrunn. lte-introduced by M. Kars- 
ten, it has found its way into 
modern gardens. It grows natu- 
rally to the height of a yard or two. 
The long-stalked, simple, ovate- 
lanceolate leaves are deep green. 
The flowers grow in a close raceme. 
The calyx is downy with star- 
shaped hairs, ‘2-lobed, and deep 
golden yellow. The petals, which 
extend a little beyond it, are 4, 
and much paler yellow. The sta- 
mens, (> in number, art* curved 
downwards and fully inches long. 
The fruit appears to be cylindrical, 
and about A inches long, succulent 
like a berry. It requires a damp 
stove, plenty of pot room, and a 
good rest in the autumn. It strikes 
easily from cuttings. — Flore i Us 
Sims, 5(il. 

150. Campantla xohilis. 

lAndley . With white flowers. 

This, which has been figured 
purple flowers. 



151. Ac Kit viLi.osr.M. Watlich. A hardy tree from the Himalayas, with broad downy deciduous 
loaves. Introduced by Messrs. Osborne and Co. 

This Himalayan tree, the villous Sycamore, is said to be hardy, in the Nursery of Messis. Osborne and Co., of 
Fulham. It has broad heart-shaped angular leaves, 5 inches long, with the 2 lower lobes shoe hr than the 3 upper. 
Their stalks are as long as themselves. Young wood, leafstalks and leaves on the under side, are c ot let wit l a s lort 
hairiness which makes those parts quite soft to the touch. It has not flowered in this countiy , w ion it ( ocs it v,i 
produce close shaggy panicles of small green flowers. The Keys (samann) are rather moic than 1J inc i ong, lairy a 
the base, where they are also much wrinkled ; but nearly smooth on the winged part. 

152. Mandragora atjtumnams. Bertoloni. A hardy stemloss perennial, with deep mazarine 
blue flowers, belonging to the Nightshades (Solanacesc.) Native of the South of Italy and Levant. 

The common Mandrake produces its pale lilac flowers in midwinter and early spring, and is a plant of no horticultural 
interest. This, on the contrary, which was probably the real Mandrake of Scripture, is a very handsome autumn flowermg 
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plant, with large dark-green sinuous leaves ami Rowers of the most intense blue. There is no English cold that it is 
incapable of supporting, provided it is kept dry ; but the great fleshy roots rot whenever a low temperature is accompanied 
by water in contact with them. We have found the common kind live for many years in sand among stones raised a 
a foot or so above the ground, in a south aspect and covered with a hand-glass, which is never removed till dangerous 
frosts are gone, it is, however, very subject to the attack of slugs. According to M. Van lloutte this species produces 
ripe fruit and seed abundantly at Ghent; we never saw the common Mandrake show any tendency that way. See Flore 
ties Ft mv, t. *lo 7. * 


153. Anigo/.antjius tykt ante i \ is, Hooker. A line showy, herbaceous plant, from Swan Ttiver, 
with densely packed, deep, but dull, purple flowers, pale yellow iusidc. Belongs to the order of 
Bloodroots (I hemodoraceic). Not in cultivation. 

One of the many fine things discovered by Mr. Drummond, during his excursions in the interior to the southwest of 
the Swan lliver settlement, lie could not fail to he struck with the magnificence of this plant, three or four or mere 
foot high, growing in masses, and bearing panieulated branches, and copious flowers clothed with dense tomentuin of the 
richest Tyrian purple. Seeds have not yet germinated, but the dried specimens retain their form and colour almost 
equally with the living plant, and we are hence able to present an accurate figure to our readers. Its nearest affinity is 
perhaps with the A. fol'n/nirm, (Hot. Mag, t. C2!>,) but the flowers are very different in shape as well as in colour, — 
Fotanirnl Mayazliu, t. 4507. 


151 , Elgexia Beasiltkxsis. Lanin rek . (alia* Myrtus Dombc^i SprenyeL) A stove evergreen 
tree with terminal tufts of lany* an bite llowers. Belongs lo Ibe Myrtle-blooms (Myrtaeca*.) Native 
of Brazil. 

A small tree, found in the province of Rio de Janeiro, where, wo are informed, it is also cultivated and the fruit 
brought to market, and sold under the name of (jenmichanKi. It is handsome in its foliage and in its copious snowy 
flowers, winch latter are remarkable for having their origin upon the lower portions of young terminal branches, or, in 
other words, upon partially developed leaf-buds, springing from the axils of opposite scales below the leafy portion. In 
this state the young leaves are deep purple-brown, contrasting prettily 
with the dark green of the old foliage and the pure white of the 
blossoms which are produced in April. Fruit, according to St. Ililaire, 
as large as a cherry, white or red; or black violet-coloured, esculent. 

This is an old inhabitant of tin; Royal Gardens. Having been kept 
for many years in a small pot it never produced llowers ; but on being 
removed into the Falm-house, and shifted into a large pot, it grew' 
vigorously, and in the spring of this year produced a profusion of 
flowers. It is now a handsome Laurel like bush, six feet high. Light 
loam, mixed with a small quantity of leaf-mould, suits it ; and, as 
it is what may be termed a thirsty plant, it requires to be well 
supplied with water during the spring and summer months. — Bot. 

May.) t. -l.VJt). 

155. Asiwsia luxata. Lhulhtj. A stove epiphyto 
from Brazil, with pale-green speckled fragrant llowers. 

Lately blossomed with J. d. Blaiidy, Esq. (Fig. 7 I.) 

This little-known species naturally bears a curved, somewhat 
crescent-shaped violet spot in the middle of a whitish lip. The sepals 

are green, spotted near the base with brown, like a llrassia. In drawings made in Brazil the crescent- 
shaped spot on the lip is represented as being much more distinct- than it proves to be in cultivation. 



150. Euvenga scan dens. Ih mil ton. {alia# Limoniu scandens lio.vbiirf/Ji.) A stove plant, 
from flic continent of India, with white, fragrant llowers. Belongs to Citronworts (Aumntiacere). 
Blossoms in Spring in the lloyal Botanical CLmlen, Kcw. (Fig. 75.) 

A delicately fragrant plant from Silhet and Chittagong. Dr. Hamilton called it Luvunya (from its Sanscrit name, 
“ Luvuvy tlnla”). In cultivation, though attaining a height of nearly twenty feet, it hardly deserves to he called scandent. 
Leaves alternate, remote, each with three leaflets. Stalks two to three inches long. Leaflets five to six inches long, 
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lanceolate, acuminate, entire, feather- veined, with clear transparent dots. Flowers axillary, in a dense short raceme, 
much resembling those of the Orange, and not less fragrant. Although this plant was introduced into the Royal Gardens 
in 1823, it never produced flowers till the present year ; which may be accounted for by its now being allowed greater 
freedom of growth in the Palmdiouse. The kind of soil is not important : any light loam suits it, so that it be not 
retentive of water . — Botanical Mayazinc , t. 4522. 


157. A rnkbia ECiiioiDES. Alphonse l)e Candolle; (alia# 
Lycopsis ccliioidcs Linn.; alia# Auchusa ccliioidcs, Bicber- 
stcin. ; alias Lithospmiiiun erect um, Fischer .) A lmrdy 
herbaceous plant, with showy yellow llowers, belonging to 
Boragcworts. Native of Armenia and the Caucasus, 
dowers in June. (Fig. 70.) 

Sir AV. Hooker follows M. Alphonse De Candolle, who in a late 
Nolume of tlie l’rodromus has referred this plant to Armbia, although 
it does not accord in character. The species is a native of the 
Caucasian Alps, and of Armenia : is quite hardy, 
flowering in the open border, or in a pot, in dune 
and July, where it makes a very pretty appearance 
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with its scorpioid spikes of largo yellow flowers, with five deep purple, well-defined spots at the throat. These spots, 
however, in the cultivated plant, are sometimes obsolete — plants were raised in the Kew Gardens from seeds sent by 
Dr. Fischer, of St. Petersburg. Root fusiform, woody, throwing up two or more erect, leafy, herbaceous steins, about a 
span or more high, downy, with short hair. Leaves spreading, somewhat hoary, soft, all sessile ; those from the roots, 
large, obovate, oblong ; from the stem, ob ovate- lanceolate, all rather obtuse and becoming smaller upwards. The stems 
terminate in a branched, scorpioid, leafy spike of large yellow flowers. Calyx, cylindrical, hairy, cut almost to 
the base into five, erect, linear, obtuse segments. Corolla between funnel and salver-shaped; the mouth spreading; 
the tube nearly twice as long as the calyx, liairy within ; the limb cut into five nearly equal, rounded lobes, 
having a dark orbicular purple spot at the re-entering angle of each pair of lobes. Style shorter than the tube. 
—But. Mw y., t.. 44«!». 

Notwithstanding the number of aliases under which this plant is already known, it is still unsatisfactorily named. 
It cannot with any propriety be placed in the same genus with A nubia com at a ■, whose style divides into 4 arms at the 
point, and which has 5 converging scales on the tube of the corolla near the base. It would rather seem to be an 
A Jhi mm, near A . (I men. At least it is identical in genus with Aik. hirsnfi^ima from the Euphrates. We forbear, 
however, from disturbing the name, not possessing materials or leisure for investigating the different oriental species 
assembled by M. Alphonse De Candolle under the names of A nubia and Alhmna. It was found in Persia by 
Major Willock, and we have recently remarked it among dried plants from the neighbourhood of Trebizond. 
The specimens from the former gentleman are nearly lb inches high and loaded with flowers. M. Planchon, who 
has republished this plaut in the %i Flore des Sevres,'’ doubts its being an Arnebia, but throws no light upon its 
true genus. 


15s. Enn.vop.sis cristata. Stthn Ih/ck. {itfhts Ecliinocaetus obrepnndus Su/m D/jek.) A 
beautiful white, or pnrple-iknveml plant, belonging to the order of Indian 1'igs (Cadaceie). JNative 
of Bolivia. 


No less remarkable for the largo size 
Mr. Bridges on his return from 
fine species of Cifrtttaa 1 then first 
individual which blossomed, pro- 
following year (lb47) bore white 
Chili, and, like its Mexican allies, 
leaf-mould and a few nodules of 
of keeping the soil opc-n ; it is also 
In winter, water must be given 
should be dry : the temperature 
very cold weather it may be 
perature be maintained 
season adxances, the 
the full influence of 
of the sun ; and during 
be benefited by frequent 
which should be done 
however, necessary to 
becoming saturated, for 
continue in a wet state 
Magazine, t. 4.321. 


of its flowers than for the deoply-lobed ribs of the stem ; purchased of 

Jloli\ia, where lie hail gathered them and other 
known in our gardens, in 1644. In 1114(1, the 
duccd purple flowers ; that which bloomed the 
ones. This showy Echi nnjmitt is a native of 
thrives if potted in light loam* with a little 
linie-rubbisli. The latter are for the purpose 
necessary that tile pot should be well drained, 
very sparingly and the atmosphere of the house 
need not exceed 50° during the night, and in 
allowed to fall 10° lower, provided a higher tem- 
during the day. As the 
plants should receive 
the increasing warmth 
hot weather they will 
syringing over head, 
in the evening : it is, 
guard against the soil 
the soft fibrous roots sutler if they 
for any length of time.— 7 botanical 


159. JLedyciiivm ciikysoleecum. 
bacoons Gingcrwort (Zingiberaoea), with 
Native ot India. Blossomed at Kew in the 


Very handsome, and deliciously scented ; 
the disk ; anther and filament deep orange. 
Jin r( m na (If. jlantm , Bot. Mag . t. 237*1) and 
is at once distinguished by its glabrous leaves, 
the much larger and broader lateral segments, 
segments of the perianth with the rich orange 
Magazine, t. 4516. 



Hooker. A showy stove her- 
largo while and yellow (lowers, 
autumn of 1K4D. (Fig. 77.) 


flowers pure white, bright orange in 
It is nearly allied to Hcdychinm 
II. spicatwn. From the former it 
from both by the larger flowers and 
and by the pure white of the inner 
colour of the disk or centre . — Botanical 
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160. Siphocampytats oruionyanus. A /pi/. Tie Candolle. A Bolivian (?) greenhouse plant, 
with broad dark-green leaves, and crimson and green flowers. Belongs to Lobcliads. Introduced by 
M. Van lloutte. (Fig. 78.) 



Branches and leaves covered with fine down. Leaves in threes, 
with rich red teeth. Flowers solitary in the axils, long-stalked, about 
two inches long, with a deep crimson tube, and a green-edged limb. — 
Flora tics Sirrcs, 544. 


101. Ixora salicifolta. I)e Candolle. {alias Pavrtta 
salici folia Hlume .) A stove shrub, of great beauty, from 
Java. Flowers ilame-coloured. I it ‘longs to tlxe Cinebonads. 
Introdurwl by Messrs. Veitcli and Co. 

Some splendid specimens in a living state were exhibited at the 
floral exhibitions of Chiswick. Nothing can he more beautiful than 
the large flame-coloured flowers, or more graceful than the copious 
willow-shaped leaves, often more than a span in length. It is a 
native of the mountains of Java; first noticed there and characterised 
by Illume. Two varieties are in cultivation with Messrs. Veitcli : 
the one with the smallest flowers has them the most deeply coloured. 
“ Another f t cora is reported to he on sale in this country, quite 
different from this, under the name of /. salicifolta which may he 
the true plant of Blume 1 1 ” An erect shrub, 2-.°> feet high, 


with rather closely-placed oppo- 
site leaves, borne on extremely 
short stalks, almost sessile, 
narrow-lanceolate, very much 
acuminated, often a span long, 
entire, smooth, dark shining 
green above, paler beneath. (Ju- 
ry mb large, — when the flowers 
are fully expanded, forming a 
hemispherical head of deeply-co- 
loured, orange-coloured flowers, 
or almost crimson. Style scarcely 
exserted. Stigma three-iobed. 
This showy Tcora , an abundant 
flowcrer even when only six 
inches high, requires a warm 
and moist stove*, and a soil com- 
posed of about half loam and 
half peat, with a portion of 
sharp sand. In order to form a ^ 
handsome plant, a young healthy 
one should be selected, and freely encouraged into quick growth by 
placing it in bottom-beat. As it increases in size it must be shifted into 
larger pots, which should he well-drained, so that water and syringing 
may he freely administered during the summer-season without the risk 
of the soil becoming saturated . — Botanical Mayazinc , t. 4523. 


1 02. ( JxcimuJl leu coch ilum . Bateman. Tin’s bus been lately figured in 
tbe * f Flore des Series,” t. 522, under tbe alias of Cyrtocbilimi leueoeliilum 
Planchon. 


103. Amaryllis lateritia. Dietrich. A stove Amaryllid from Guinea, with red Hovers. 
Introduced by Mr. Decker of Berlin. 

It is uncertain to which of Herbert’s genera tliia plant belongs ; it seems intermediate between Vallota ami Amaryllis. 
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The leaves appear later than the flowers, aixl are between lanceolate an»l strap-shaj»ed. The scape is two feet high, 
taper, glaucous, and ‘^-flowered. The segments of the flower are spreading, but combined into a curved funnel-shaped 
tube, whose throat is destitute of appendages. The outer divisions of the flower are broadest. The stigina is very small 
and 3-eorncrcd. The flower stalks arc a lull inch long ; the flowers themselves about 3 inches . — A Uy. </<<rt< nr.dt . 13.50. 

No. 0. 

lOt. LIiiti*:\stri:m (Amaryllis) rorfstim. Dietrich . A stove A maryllid from Hrazil, with 
deep red ilowers. Introduced by Mr. Decker of Berlin. 

Nearly related to II. ttvlimm. Leaves long, 2.^ inches wide, strap-shaped, not glaucous, longer than the glaucous 
scape, which is nearly 3 feet high. Flowers in pairs, erect, deep carmine red, a little inclining to carmine, in form 
between hell-shaped and funnel-shaped, & inches long ; the divisions separated quite to the base, flat, those on the 
outside lanceolate with a callous hooded point, on the inside oblong, acute. The coronet very short and cup-shaped, 
scarcely { inch deep, and quite green. — Ally, yartnizeit. 18A0. No. O'. 

105. (jrAi'LTH kkia Lindkniaxa. Vlanehon. An evergreen greenhouse shrub, belonging to the 
order of 1 leathwods. Flowers small, pure white. ^Native of the mountains of Caraecas. Introduces 
by Mr. Linden. (Fig. 70.) 

Found on the Silla do Caraecas, at ail elevation of between 01)00 and 7000 feet. Leaves said to resemble those of the 
Camellia in form, and of the Arbutus in texture. Mowers, although small, very conspicuous because of the pure 
whiteness of their calyx and corolla. — Flvrc <A.s- .501 d. 
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[Plate 22.] 


THE KAMTCHATKA RIIODOTHAM. 

(RHODOTHAMNU8 KAMTC1IATICUS.) 


A hardy evergreen dwarf Shrub, native of Eastern Siberia, belonging to the. Order of Heathworts. 


jg'pcrific ffiljarartcr. 


THE KAMTCIIATKA RHODOTIIAM— Leaves oblong 
and oljovate, fringed with coarse hairs, thin, ldunt, 
tipped with a conspicuous gland. Sepals obovate, blunt. 
Corolla purple, with rounded lobes. 


RHODOTHAMNUS A A MTCU A TIC US ; foliis oblongis 
obovatisquo iimbriatis papyraceis obtusis apice glandulA 
conspicud auetis, sepalis obovatis obtusis, eorolluu pur- 
purea; lobis rotundatis. 


Rhododendron Kamtchaticum : Pallas , FI. Foss., I., p. 40, t. 33. 


j^oit this great rarity and exquisitely beautiful shrub we are indebted to Mr. Loddiges, whose pro- 

deccssors raised it from seed about twenty years ago. It appears to be of slow growth, as the 
plant is now only about ten inches high, forming a compact bush. Mr. Loddiges finds it perfectly 
hardy, but it is best kept under a north wall. It is admirably adapted for rock-work in a shady 
situation. 

According to Pallas this charming plant grows abundantly near the sea of Ochotsk, in the penin- 
sula of Kamtchatka, and in Bhcring’s Island in muddy mountainous places. There it begins to 
blossom from the end of July, grows vigorously to the end of August, and ripens its seeds about the 
end of September. The root, he says, is woody, dry, as thick as a quill, and forms creeping runners. 
Prom this arise a great many leafy stems, which every here and there break into llower. The leaves 
are close together, alternate, sessile, somewhat ovate, tapering downwards, somewhat 5 -nerved, rather 
sharp -pointed, perfectly entire, and fringed with very perceptible hairs. The peduncles are two or 
three inches long, closely surrounded by small leaves, besides which there are generally about two 
ovate sessile leaves; they are 2-flowercd, or occasionally 1-3-flowered, and very hairy. The flowers 
are nodding, and deep-purple. The sepals leafy, 3-nerved, two being nearer to each other than to 
the others. The corolla is irregular, rotate, with a very short funnel-shaped tube, and a deeply 
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5-lobed limb ; the segments lanceolate, downy at the throat, unequal, the three uppermost rather the 
smallest, and less deeply divided, spotted with crimson at the base, standing up like a hood, the two 
lower very much spreading and spotless. The stamens, which arise from the bottom of the flower, 
are ten, curved downwards, the upper shortest, the lower twice as long as the others, not so long as 
the corolla, with ovate, double, deep-purple anthers. FI. Ross lea, vol. i., p. 40. 

To the locality given by Gmelin and Pallas, Ledebour adds the following : Mount Marekan, 
according to TurczaninoU* ; the country of the Tschuktpkcs in the Bay of St. Lawrence; Kamtchatka 
and Unalashka. Sir W. Hooker gives Banks's Island and Port Edgcombe, on the north-west coast 
of N. America. It is, therefore, clear that it belongs to climates far more rigorous than our own, 
and witli much worse summers. And this is the key to its cultivation. Like the R . Chamcscistus , it is 
unable to endure the drier air and brighter summer sky of England ; but shrinks from our heats, and 
withers beneath such evaporation as leaves undergo in this climate. Hence the wisdom of the treat- 
ment which consists in keeping such plants in a cold pit closed up all day, and uncovered all night. 
Mr. Loddiges's cultivators made nothing of it till they put it under a north wall where Liverworts 
and such soft flabby plants delight to dwell. 

We do not believe that any botanist would have thought of calling this a Rhododendron, had not 
Linnaeus set the example by including the Cham axis fits in that genus. Its great leafy calyx, flat 
corolla divided almost to the base, and nearly equally spreading although very unequal stamens, are 
quite at variance with Rhododendron. Neither has it the scurfs or stellate hairs observable, we 
believe 1 , in all the genuine species in which hairs are ever found. On the contrary, the hairs are 
always simple, in which respect it agrees with the Chinese Azaleas, to which it is more nearly related 
than to Rhododendrons, but from which its corolla, almost divided into separate petals, sufficiently 
divides it. To this may be added, the singular gland at the end of the leaves, a nearer approach to 
which is to be found in the scaly Azalea {A. squama fa) than in any Rhododendron we have examined. 

In the accompanying figure, 1, represents an anther previous to its bursting by two pores at the 
end ; and 2, the undersido of a leaf with the terminal gland. * 
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[PULTE 23.] 


THE OVAL AND THE PALLID nOYAS. 

(HOYA OYALIFOLIA AND PALLIDA.) 


Stove climbers from Tropical India, belonging to the Natural Order of Asclepiads. 


I. THE OVAL HOYA,— Leaves fleshy, narrow, ovalj 
3-nerved, rolled back at tlio edge. Peduncle rather 
shorter than the leaf, and smooth. Corolla fleshy, with 
ovate acute segments. Coronet-lobes acute, revolute at 
edge. Left-hand figure . 

Iloy a ovalifolia : 


HOYA OV AL1EOL1 A . — Foliis carnosis angustis ovali- 
bus trinerviis margine revolutis, pedunculo folio paulb bre. 
viore glabro, corolla earnowi glabra laciniis ovatis acutis, 
coronoo foliolis acutis margine revolutis. Fig . sinistr. 


p. 37 i 


•g’prrifir CI;flrartrr£. 
I. 


Wight and Arnett , contributions to the Flora of India , 


II . TIIE PA LL ID HOYA. — Leaves fleshy, ovate, feather- 
veined, turned back at the edge. Peduncle rather shorter 
than the leaf. Corolla fleshy, smooth, with ovate acute 
segments. Coronet-lobes acute, revolute at edge. Right- 
hand figu/re. 


II. HOYA PALLIDA . — Foliis carnosis ovatis penniveniis 
margine revolutis, pedunculo folio paulo breviore glabro, 
corollii carnossi glabra laciniis ovatis acutis, coromw foliolis 
acutis margine revolutis. Fig. dextr. 


Hoya pallida : Lindley in Botanical Register , t. .051. 


J»ou the, knowledge of the first of these species we arc indebted to the Chatsworth collection, where 
it flowered in June last, from among Mr. Gibson’s Indian collection. Along with it is 
represented on the right hand the Pallid Iloya, which blossomed at Chatsworth at the same time. 
A comparison of the two figures will show their differences better than mere description. 

The Pallid Hoya was originally observed at Syon, whence, in 1825, materials were supplied for a 
figure in the Botanical Register. Its origin was then unknown ; but the Chatsworth plant now 
proves it to be a native of India, and we possess specimens from the Burmese Empire collected by 
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the late Mr. Griffith. It is distinguished from the Fleshy Hoya (//. camosa) not only by a 
yellowish tint which replaces the dark heavy green of that species and by its sweeter smell, but also 
by the form of its leaves, which are acute and exactly ovate ; that is to say, similar in figure to an egg 
divided longitudinally, while in the Meshy Hoya they are as nearly as possible truly elliptical. 
The umbels of flow'crs also are smaller. In the Botanical Register the artist has made the stalk 
of the umbel appear far too short in an unsuccessful attempt at foreshortening. 

The Oval-leaved Iloya has much the appearance of the last ; but differs in its flowers being 
distinctly yellow instead of straw-coloured ; and in tile form and construction of the foliage. The 
leaves are about 6 inches long, in the form of a narrow ellipse, differing very little in width near either 
end. Instead of the veins diverging regularly from the midrib in the same way as in the Pallid 
Hoya, there are three principal veins which proceed together from a little above the base, giving the 
leaf a triple-nerved venation. So that in fact these two species belong to two different types of 
structure, and stand in two different sections of M. Decaisne’s classification of the genus. 

These charming species each require the same treatment as the Fleshy Hoya, and trained with it 
idong the rafters of a house, grow in perfect harmony, and produce an extremely agreeable variety 
without occupying more room than one of them would require. 
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[Plate 24. J 


VARIETIES OE T1IE RUBY-LIPPED CATTLEYA. 

(CATTLKYA LA1UATA.) 


Stove Epiphytes, natives of the Cauaccas, belonging to the Order of Orchids. 


gperific Cfinrartrr. 


THE RUBY-LIPPED CATTLEYA.— Stems between 
club-shaped and spindle-shaped, furrowed. Leaves soli- 
tary, oblong. ♦Spathe as long as the peduncle. Sepals 
linear-lanceolate, acute, coloured. Petals membranous, 
oblong-lanceolate, wavy, much broader. Lip obovate, 
crisp and wavy, emarginate, smooth on the disk. 


CATTLEYA LA BIA TA . — Caulibus clavato-fusi formibus 
sulcatis, foliis solitariis oblongis, spatlia pedunculi longi- 
tudine, sepalis lineari-lanceolatis acuti^ coloratis, petalis 
metnbranaceis oblongo-lanceolatis uudulatis multo latiori- 
bus, labello obovato crispo-undulato emarginato disco leevi. 


C. labiata Lindley Collectanea Botanica t. 33 ; alias C. Mossira Hooker in Lot . Mag. t. 3669. 


rjpiiESE magnificent varieties of the Ruby-lipped Cattleya are quite new and at present among the 

rarities of Horticulture. Eor the white one we are indebted to the noble collection at Syon ; for 
the blotched sort to J. J. Blandy, Esq., of Heading. 

The Ruby-lipped Cattleya is that on which the genus was founded. It was first sent to Europe 
by Mr. Swainson, who discovered it .in Brazil and used its stems as a kind of “ dunnage ” to set fast 
certain chip boxes of lichens &c., which he transmitted to Sir William (then Mr.) Hooker. W here he 
gathered it we are not informed, but wc learn something precise on the subject from Mr. Gardner. 
This lamented Botanist found it on the edge of a precipice on the eastern side of the Pedro Bonita 
Mountain, about fifteen miles from Rio Janeiro, where it grew along with Vcllozias, the Mackay 
Zygopetalum and Dipladenes ( Joum . of Hort. Soc., vol. i. p. 196) ; and also on the Gavea, or Topsail 
Mountain, so called from its square shape, and w ell known to English sailors by the name of Lord 
Hood’s nose. Travels in Brazil, p. 28. This plant has a pale lilac tint with a very broad rich stain 
of ruby red over-spreading ah the front half of the lip except the very edge. 
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VARIETIES OF THE RUBY-LIPPED CATTLEYA. 


Since that, time large importations have been made from the Caraccas and New Grenada of a 
Cattleya with pinker flowers, of much larger size, the veins of whose lip alone were crimson, while 
the spaces between were yellowish or white or both ; some of them had crimson veins run together. 
Upon these specimens Sir William Hooker proposed to establish a new species, to which he gave 
the name of Mohs ice j and it must be owned that the peculiarities of the Caraccas plants seemed 
sufficient to justify that conclusion. We are however obliged to say, after a most careful comparison 
of large numbers of this Cattleya Moss ice, that we can find no distinctive characters in it except size 
and colour. 

It w ould be useless to attempt an enumeration of the varieties that exist of this plant, unless for 
the purposes of a Florist. We therefore merely present those now figured w r ith the names of the 
White Ruby-lipped Cattleya (C. lahiata Candida) and the Blotched {C. 1. pi eta). 

The following account of the climate in which Cattleya labiata grows, furnishes cultivators with 
hints which they will readily apply to practice. “ At this elevation (2000 feet) the climate is very 
much cooler than it is at Rio. In the months of May and June the thermometer has been known to 
be as low as 32° just before day-break : the lowest at which I observed it myself was one morning at 
the end of May, when, at 8 o'clock a.m., it indicated 30°. The highest to which it rose during the 
six months 1 resided there, was in the end of February, when, one day, it indicated 81° at noon. 
The hot season is also the season of rains, and it is then that the mass of the Orchids, and almost 
every other tribe of plants, come into flower. From these facts cultivators ought to take a lesson in 
the cultivation of the productions of this and of similar regions. If the difference of temperature 
between the season of wet and that of flowering be so great in the state of nature, it must be obvious 
that to grow them well, artificially, a somewhat similar state of things ought to be observed. The 
greater part of the Orchids which are sent to England from the Organ Mountains, grow in the region 
of the above temperature, the elevation being from 3000 to 3500 feet above the level of the sea. In 
the account which I shall presently give of my visit to the summit of those mountains, which is more 
than double that elevation, ,1 shall have occasion to mention several species which fnay be cultivated 
in a much cooler temperature. Another reason why no general rule can be laid down for the 
cultivation of these plants, is, the great variety of soil and situation which they affect in their native 
country; some, like Zygopetahnn Mackaii, arc terrestrial, and grow' in open exposed places; others, 
like Warren tricolor, are also terrestrial, but grow in the deep virgin forests ; some, like Zyyopetaluia 
maxi Hare, arc only found to inhabit a particular tree, while others are found indiscriminately on all 
kinds of trees, on rocks, and even on the ground ; some, like laelia cinnaharina, grow in moist places on 
exposed rocks ; wdiile others, like Cyrtopera Woodfordii, grow in a similar soil, but in shaded places ; 
some, like Maxillari apicta, grow on the most dry and exposed rocks ; while others, like Grobya 
Amherslice, grow also on dry rocks, but generally in the shade ." — Gardner in. Journal of 
Hort . Soc., i. 277. 
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166. Diantiius cruentus. Fischer. A hardy herbaceous plant, with deep rose-coloured 
flowers. Introduced by Dr. Fischer. Flowered with “Mr. Van Houtte. (Fig. SO.) 


This charming Pink has been received by Mr. Van Iloutte from the Botanic Carden, St. Petersburgli, under the name 
of D. cruentus. It is supposed to come from the Caucasus, or from Siberia (rather distant stations it must he confessed). 



Perhaps less brilliant than some varieties of Sweet William 
( L ). barbatm) 9 but quite as ornamental. The leaves form 
tufts of light green, from which rise simple steins terminated 
by a nearly globular flower-head, which product's from the 
midst of a curious mixture of Rearious, rusty, long-pointed bracts, 
numerous blossoms with a violet calyx, and wedge-shaped petals 
elegantly toothletted, resplendent with vivid carmine, relieved 
by certain violet hairs which adorn the base of each limb. 
Allied botanically to D. earth usixmorum and b arbutus. — Flore tics 
Serves , t. 488. 


167. Calamintha mimuloides. Beuiham. A 
hardy Californian perennial belonging to the Labiates, 
with dull red flowers. Introduced by the Horticultural 
Society. Blossoms in August and September. 

A hairy, half-shrubby, herbaceous plant, covered all over 
with viscid glands. Stems erect, rcgulanJy and simply branched, 
about 1 J foot high. Leaves stalked, ovate, acute, coarsely 
crenate-serrate except at the base, which is entire. From the 
axils of the upper leaves* rise solitary stalked labiate flowers, 
about 2 inches long, with a somewhat cylindrical striated, 
5-toothed, hairy, and glandular calyx, and a yellow corolla 
deeply stained with orange at the upper part. One of the best 
of the hardy herbaceous plants obtained from Hartweg s expe- 
dition to California, but too leafy for a bedding out species. 
It seems best adapted to cultivation apart from other plants, 
when it forms a deep green summer bush of somo beauty. 
Although the flowers are described above as growing singly 
in the axils of the leaves, yet it is to be observed that each 
flower is succeeded by five or six others, so that there is a long 
succession of bloom. — Journ. ilort. Soc 
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168. Echeandia terniflora. Ortega; {alias Conan- 
thera Echeandia Persoon ; alias Anthericum reflexum Cava - 
nilles ; alias Phalangium reflexum Poiret). A half-hardy 
Mexican Lilywort, with fugitive yellow flowers. Blossoms 
in August. (Fig. Si.) 

It seems worth while to reproduce this plant, which, although long 
known in gardens, is rare, and has never been figured in English 
works. It was sent us on the 6th of August by Edward Leeds, Esq., 
of St. Ann's, Manchester, with the following note : — 

a I send you specimen of a plant raised from Mexican seeds : it was 
marked ‘ Asphodelus sp.,’ but is more like an Anthericum. The roots 
are thick and fleshy, and I think it will make a fine border plant, treated 
the same as Commelyna coelestis ; keeping the roots in dry sand, and 
out of frost in winter. The flowers last only one day, but come out 
in succession for a long time ; and when the plants become strong, 
it will be as ornamental as some species of Ixia ; hitherto I have kept 
it in a pot. The seeds were round and black ; and were given to me 
by the lady of Dr. Robinson, of this place.” 

The filaments are club-shaped bodies covered near the upper end 
with rings of blunt projections hooked back, which may be regarded 
as an incomplete state of the hairs on such plants as Bulbine, no 
doubt nearly related to Echeandia. Examined with the microscope, 
these projections are found to be caused by the free ends of long 
loose club-shaped cells hooked back and placed in a whorled manner 
around a central cord of spiral vessels. They are filled with a yellow 
grumous fluid. 

169. Lilium YVatxichianum. Schultes. A very fine 
hardy bulbous plant., with white flowers, from the N. of 
India. Introduced by Major Madden. Blossoms in August. 
(Fig. 82.) 

Asia has furnished us with four distinct kinds of tube-flowered 
white lilies ; namely candidum , the common white, japonicum , longi - 
forum witli its dwarf 1 -flowered variety, and WaUirhianum. The 
first has a short tube and flowers in racemes. The others have 
them varying in number from 1 to with a very long tube. Of 
these Japonicum has broad leaves, and leathery flowers stained outside 
witli olive brown ; the two others have the flowers perfectly white, 
with a much thinner texture. Between themselves L, hngiflorum and 
Wallichianvm differ in the latter having very long narrow leaves, of 
which the uppermost are extended into a linear point, and flowers 
us much as H inches long ; while longiflorum has leaves twice as broad, 
and flowers generally much smaller. These are, we believe, the only 
real distinctions between the two, and seem hardly sufficient to justify 
the creation of two species ; the distinctions are however permanent, 
and affect considerably the general appearance of the plants. 

According to Schultes, L. Watlichianum must have been long in 
cultivation, for he refers to it two figures in the Botanical Register 
and Botanical Cabinet, both of which well represent the dwarf 1 -flowered 
form of L. longiflorum , sometimes called exirnium in Gardens, and bear 
no resemblance to the Indian Lily. 

The accompanying figure of L. Wallichianum is certainly the first 
that has been given from a European specimen. We received it 
last August from Mr. I). Moore, the skilful curator of the Botanic 
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Garden, Glasnevin, to which establishment it had been sent, with many other Himalayan varieties, by Major Madden, 
from Almorali. The bulbs reached Mr. Moore in April last, and on the 10th of August the plants were 4 feet high. 
JSach stem bore but one flower ; but our wild specimens from Mount Sheopore, for which we are indebted to 
Dr. Wallich, are 2-flowered ; and he speaks of as many as three flowers on a stem, 9 inches long, and sweet-scented. 
The following is Dr. Wallich’s account of the Lily, extracted from his Tentamen, where it stands under the name of 
L, lonyiflorum. 

“ This is a very distinct and noble species, with a tall and slender stem, two-thirds of which are thickly furnished 
with long and linear leaves. The flowers are white, fragrant, extremely large, with a very long and narrow tube, 
which is gradually widening into an ample spreading limb ; there are generally two or three at the apex of the stem $ 
sometimes only one. In size they exceed those of Lilium giganteum. The claws of the three exterior sepals are closely 
united to those within, in consequence of their sharp margins being confined within the deep furrow, which is formed on 
each side of the dorsal rib of the latter. The base of the stem I have repeatedly found horizontal, creeping and scaly 
like that of a fern, without any remainder of a bulb, but marked with a number of vestiges of old stems. This lily is 
also found towards Sirinuggur ; I have received plenty of fine specimens collected by Mr. Robert Blink worth.” 


' 170. Erythrina Erythrostachya. Morren. A stove shrub of unknown origin, belonging to 
the leguminous order. Flowers scarlet, very handsome. Introduced by the Belgians. 

The genus Erythrina of Linnaeus is composed of shrubs or shrub-like plants, occasionally having a subterraneous stem 
with annual sub-herbaceous branches. Th^ are indigenous to the tropical and sub-tropical regions of the whole globe. 
Their stem and leaves are often furnished with prickles ; their leaflets are trifoliate and pinnated, the terminal leaflet 
being at some distance from the other two ; instead of stipules there are stalked glands, small stipules distinct from the 
petioles ; the spikes of the flowers are long ; the pedicels are often in threes ; the flowers are generally red and scarlet, 
and most beautiful ; the seeds are often black, or variegated with black, and brilliant. This splendid species is not 
like any hitherto described, and enumerated in the repertorium of M. Walpers. It approaches Erythrina 
reticulata Presl., but the leaves are glabrous, not wrinkled or downy. Besides, the thick tubereuliform tooth of the 
calyx separates it from all the other species of tho genus. The spike is more than 6 inches long ; the flowers arranged 
in threes, are very numerous, and an inch and a half or two inches in length. Their colour is very brilliant, and it is no 
doubt one of the prettiest plants that can be cultivated. It w as found in the collection of M. Verleuwen of Ghent, from 
whom it was bought by M. Cachet of Angers, under the erroneous name of Erythrina speciosa. This was in 1832. We 
have given it one which recalls tho beauty of its spike. Tho cultivation does not differ from what is required for the 
Erythrina Corallotlendron. The trunk, when well cut in, is placed in a largo pot in a temperate house, where it begins to 
grow after February, if, that is to say, it is not wished to force it. In fine weather it may be planted out, and in summer 
it forms a great ornament in our gardens . — Annales dc Oand , t. 291. 


171. Maeesherbia thyrsiflora. liuiz and Pawn. A greenhouse herbaceous or lialf-slirubby 
plant, with long spikes of dull red and yellow flowers. Belongs to the Crownworls (Maleshcrbiacea) . 
Flowers in August. Introduced by Messrs. Veitcli and Sons. 

An erect plant, covered rather thickly with long yellow hairs. The loaves are linear-oblong, somewhat crenate, rugose, 
shorter than the axillary sessile flowers. The calyx forms a rusty reddish yellow tube about 1 J inch long, with 1 0 strong 
veins ; its five divisions are narrowly triangular, a little longer than the petals which have the same form and surface. The 
coronet or “ crown ” is a narrow membrane at the orifice of the calyx with five lobes usually 3-notchcd with a small tooth 
between each lobe. Stamens prominent. No doubt there are several perfectly distinct species included under the name 
of thyrsiflora, but as we have no means of settling to which the name most properly belongs, we leave tho question as we 
find it. A mere botanical curiosity. 

172. Conoclinium Ianthinum. Morren. A stove herbaceous plant from Brazil, belonging to 
the Composites. Mowers in broad violet flat-headed panicles. Introduced by M. Alex. 
Verschaffelt. 

According to Professor Morren, this is a plant of great beauty. It forms a low soft-wooded shrub, covered with short 
brown down. The leaves are heart-shaped, acute, stalked, serrated, strongly marked with pale veins. The flat heads of 
violet flowers are full six inches across, and appear to consist of numerous entangled many-pointed stars, lhey have a 
mild honey-like fragrance, with a peculiar aroma. In Ghent it has been regarded with great favour ; hut it will hardly 



meet with much notice in this country. The colour of the flowers is too dull, and the habit too weedy for English taste. 
Annalc8 tie Oand , t. 253. If this is to be brought into a state of considerable beauty, it will require a damp stove, and to 
be kept carefully from red spider. It is very like a Coelestine. 


173. IIypocyrta gracilis. Martius . A pretty 
creeping stove Gesnerad with cream-coloured 
flowers, from Brazil. Introduced by Messrs. Back- 
house of York. (Fig. 83.) 

Plant minutely pubescent, cree^ng, sometimes bearing 
ascending shoots. Stem purplish-brown, rooting from below 
the insertion of the leaves. Leaves on short petioles, 
opposite, thick, fleshy, ovate, subacute, dark green and 
slightly concave above, pale and often blotched with red 
and convex beneath. Flowers on short red peduncles, 
solitary or in pairs, single-flowered. Calyx of five, deep, 
linear-lanceolate segments, red at the base. Corolla moder- 
ately large, cream-white, spotted with orange on the under- 
side of the tube within, between bell-shaped and funnel- 
shaped : tube decurved, and again curved upward at the 
mouth ; limb of five, nearly equal, rounded segments. 
Ovary ovate, with a large gland at the base of the 
back. 

A soft-wooded suffruticose plant, of a trailing scandcnt 
habit, emitting roots from below the axils of the leaves, 
and growing as an epiphyte on trees in the moist forests 
of Tropical America. It should be kept in such an atmo- 
sphere as that appropriate for the cultivation of tropical 
Orchids, and if there is sufficient accommodation, it may 
be allowed to grow in a natural manner over any elevated- 
surface, covered with turfy sods, kept moist ; or may be 
planted in a pot or basket filled with loose turfy soil and 
suspended from tjje root. — Hot. Mag., t. 4531. 

This is not a Hypocyrta, as Decaisno limits the genus, 
but would rather belong to what he understands by 
Alloplectus. 

171. Cycnoches Pescatorki (aUh Acineta 
glauca Linden .) A stove Orchid from New 
Grenada. Flowers yellow and brown. Intro- 
duced by M. Linden in 1818. Blossomed with 
M. Pcscatore. 

C. Pescatorei , foliis coriaceis subtus glaucis, racemo 
multifloro pendulo, ovario tomentoso, sepalis oblongis acutis, 
petalis minoribus lanceolatis basi angustatis, labello piano 
trilobo medio tomentoso lobo intermedio carnosiore 



ncuto. 

This noble plant is only known to us from the inspection of two dried flowers sent from M. Pescatore’s rich collection by 
M. Luddeman, who describes it thus. “ A much stronger plant than Acineta Humboldti, with a pseudo-bulb 0,16 of a 
yard long and 0.09 of a yard broad. The leaves are leathery, lanceolate, glaucous beneath, 0.60 to O.flO of a yard long on 
the young pseudo-bulbs, which are not more than half the size of the imported ones. The flower stem hangs down 
perpendicularly, a yard long, with ninety-six flowers. These last about a fortnight, but for several months the long 
string of buds excited tho curiosity of visitors. The sepals are dull yellow, a little brown inside ; the petals and lip 
arc bright yellow.” The specimens sent us measured ljj inch in diameter. The species seems to be cloBelv allied to the 
bearded Cycnoches ( C. barbatum.) 
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175. Catasktum fimbriatum {alius Myantlius fimbriatus 
Morren in Ann. fie Gand, t. 231). A terrestrial Orchid of 
ni frn nwn origin, with dirty white and pink flowers. Intro- 
duced by the Belgians. (Big. 84.) 

C.Jitnbriatum ; racemo cernuo multifloro, sepalis petalisque linearibus 
acumiuatis lateralibus longioribus, labello piano cordato jnembranaceo 
deutato vcl fimbriato basi saccato conico, dcnte prominente in discum. 

All that is known to us regarding this plant is what we find in Professor 
Morren's account, published in the work above quoted. It appears to be a 
species of no great beauty, with the habit of 6 7 . cemuum, % but with pink 
sepals and petals speckled with red, and a broad heart-shaped dirty white 
lip strongly cut at the edge. It is said to have obtained an extra gold 
medal at the National Horticultural and Agricultural Exhibition at Brus- 
sels in 10411, when we are told "Pendant trois jours plus de cent mille 
yeux so fixcrent sur cette ctrange et admirable gynandre dont le parfum 
embaumait la salle.” In this country people would have hardly remarked 
it. Two varieties are mentioned ; one green and white, the other rose 
and yellow. It is not improbable that they are identical, their supposed 
differences being due merely to the mode of cultivation. 

176. Medinilla Sieboldiana. Planchon ( alias M. eximia 
Siebold .) A handsome stove-plant from Java, belonging to the 
order of Melastomads. Introduced by M. Van Houtte. 

Mowers white and rose-colour. 

The habit of this plant, and the manner in which it is to be cultivated 
are tho same as those of our Medinilla magnifica (Plate 12 of the present 
volume). The branches are perfectly taper, or very slightly four-cornered 
when quite young. The leaves are deep green, triple-nerved, brownish 
underneath, oblong, tapering into a short footstalk. The flowers are 
white, of tho texture of wax, in short naked divaricating panicles, with a yellowish brown calyx and deep rose-coloured 
stamens, ft appears to be a handsome species even although it wants the brilliant bracts of the Magnificent Medinil. 
M. eximia of Blume is a different species. Flore des Sefres, t. 482. 

177. Puya mai difolia. Decaisne . A very handsome stove herbaceous plant belonging 
to the Bromeliads, spikes crimson and green. Native of the Caraccas, Introduced by 
M. Linden. 

Leaves broad, thin, ribbed, resembling those of Indian corn, but apparently rather glaucous. Spike long, cone-shaped, 
consisting of brilliant crimson bracts tipped with green. Flowers pale cream-colour about 2 inches long. Ann ales de 
Gand. t 289. This takes rank by the side of the Vriesias and Gusmannia, and seems well worth the having. 

178. Bessera miniata. Lemaire. A beautiful bulbous plant from Mexico, with scarlet and 
white flowers in umbels. Belongs to the Lilyworts, Introduced by M. Van lloutte. 

According to M. Lemaire, this differs from B . elegans in having a toothed coronet, and one-celled anthers. To us, it 
appears to be identical with that species. According to M. Van Houtte, these beautiful bulbs, hardly known in English 
gardens, require no other protection than a cold frame, the sash of which is removed in summer. While growing they are 
watered rather abundantly, but they are kept perfectly dry in winter. Flore des Serves, t. 424. 

179. Hakea cucullata. JR. Brown . A Swan River Protead with great coriaceous leaves and 
pink axillary flowers, produced in April. Requires a greenhouse. (Fig. 85.) 

Discovered by the late Mr. Baxter at King George's Sound. Mr.. Drummond has also found flowering individuals at 



the Swan River Settlement, and has sent Beeds, from flowering plants of which our figure was taken at the Royal 
Gardens, in April, 1850. 

An erect shrub, 4 to 5 feet high, the branches pale brown, shaggy. Leaves leathery, cordate, sessile, concavifc 
waved and rather minutely toothed at the edge, glaucous green, distinctly reticulated both above and below. From the 
axils of the upper leaves the flowers appear in copious clusters : at first surrounded by imbricated deciduous bracts. 
Sepals red, unequal linear, smooth. Style twice as long as the longest sepals. — Bot . Mag., t. 4528. 

Upon the cultivation of this and other Proteads, Mr. Smith has the following useful observations 
u Before the introduction and high state of cultivation of the splendid flowering plants now annually exhibited in the 



vicinity of London, it was customary to estimate the value of public and private collections by the number and rarity of 
the species, without regard to the circumstance of their producing fine flowers. Perhaps no plants were in higher repute 
than those of tho family to which this belongs, as is amply shown by the early volumes of the Botanical Magazine. 
Within the last twenty or thirty years, however, the cultivation of Proteaceas has declined ; the species have gradually 
disappeared from most of the private collections around London ; and but few nurserymen now take interest in them. 
This change may be partly owing to the supposed difficulty of preserving them, for under certain circumstances the 
plants suddenly die, even when in vigorous health. In the Hoyal Gardens Proteaceas havo maintained their place, more 
especially those that are natives of Australia ; and as there are some at this time between forty and fifty years of age, 
and others of a large size half that age, it may be inferred that Proteaceas are not so short-lived in a state of cultivation 
as they are generally supposed to be. Within our recollection it was the common practice to grow them in some kind of 
light soil, usually peat. The hygrometric condition of such soil is easily affected by changes of the surrounding 
atmosphere ; becoming quickly dry during hot weather, and apt to become sodden with moisture in winter, and the 
spongioles or rootlets of Proteaceas are very sensitive to either extreme ; the use of light soil, therefore, in our opinion, 
accounts for the frequent sudden death of plants of this kind. We use good yellow loam, to which, for small plants, we 
add a little sharp sand. In shifting or repotting a plant we make it a rule to keep, the ball of roots a little elevated above 
tho surfaco of the new mould, to prevent any superabundance of water from lodging round the base of the stem. In the 


winter, care must be taken to give no more water than is required to keep the soil moderately moist ; but in summer, water 
may be given freely in the evening or early in the morning. It is important that the plants should be so placed that the 
sun’s rays do not strike the sides of the pot. The species here figured, being a native of the Swan River Colony, requires 
In be treated as a greenhouse plant. It does not readily propagate by cuttings, but may be increased by grafting on any 
of the more common free-growing species. Imported seeds germinate freely.” 

180. Veronica Formosa. Jientham. {alias V. chos- 
mtefolia Knowles and Westcott.) A little half-hardy ever- 
green busli from Van Diemen’s Land. Flowers bright 
blue. Delongs to the Linariads ( Scrophulariaceee ). Very 
pretty. A native of Mount Wellington ; and found to 
stand the winter at Kew, planted against an east wall. 
(Fig. 86.) , 

It forms a shrub about 2 feet high, erect, much branched, with two 
obscure lines of hairs between the leaves. Leaves rather crowded, 
arranged somewhat in four rows, oblong, lanceolate, spreading, scarcely 
stalked, single-nerved. Flowers in terminal racemes, not many of 
which open at one time, though there is a succession of them. 
Corolla bright and deep purplish blue, somewhat 2-lipped ; upper lip 
of one broad oval lobe, lower of three narrower segments, the middle 
one the smallest. This with a few others belongs to a section of 
Veronica characterised as evergreen shrubs, having small closely-set 
decussate leaves, and forming myrtle-like bushes. The old and well- 
known Veronica decussata may be viewed as the type of the group. 
They are natives of high southern latitudes; being found in Van 
Diemen’s Land, IJew Zealand, Falkland Islands, and Lord Auckland’s 
and Campbell’s Islands, in latitude 53°. The two species known to us 
in a living state prove sufficiently hardy to bear the winter of this climate, when planted in sheltered situations and pro- 
tected during severe frosts. That now figured is worthy of being kept in the greenhouse, where it produces its pretty 
racemes of light blue flowers in the spring. It grows readily in light loam and leaf mould, and is easily propagated by 
cuttings, treated in the usual way ; it also freely produces seeds. — Botanical Mayazine, t. 4512. • 

181. Lycaste ciirysoptera. Morren. A stove epiphyte from Mexico, with deep orange-yellow 
flowers. Delongs to the Orchids. Introduced by the Delgian Government. 

We only know this plant by the figure in the A nnalcs de Gand . t. 232. It seems very like L, cruenta , but according to 
Professor Morren, its flowers are much larger, the colours more brilliant, and the details ot the lip essentially different, 
the appendix being 3-lobed, and the middle division of the lip lanceolate, acuminate, and toothletted. The yellow 
flowered Lycastes related to cruenta approach each other so nearly that without knowing exactly on what their 
differences depend, the one may be easily confounded with the other. We trust that the following memorandum will 
assist in clearing up the difficulty surrounding them. Lyc. a'uenta is taken for the standard of comparison. 

1. X. cruenta Lindley ; (ali&s X. bahamea A. Richard). Lip roundish, spotted with crimson at the base, the lateral 
lobes short, the central oblong and rounded ; appendix minute, emarginate. Column hairy all over. Petals naked — 
Guatemala. 

2. X. chrysoptera. Morren. Lip roundish, spotted, the lateral lobes short, the central lanceolate acute toothletted ; 
appendix 3-lobed. Column hairy. Petals naked. Mexico. 

3. X. macrobulbon (aliiis Maxillaria macrobulbon 9 Hooker inBot. Mag. t. 4228.) Lip much longer than broad, spotted 

with crimson on inside ; the lateral lobes short ; the central ovate-oblong, rolled back, crisp, broader than the laterals ; 
appendix acute entire. Column ! Petals naked ? (Description and figure imperfect.) — Native of Santa Martha. 

Said to have very large pseudo-bulbs. 

4. X. cochleata. Lip nearly circular, not spotted ; the lateral lobes long, rather acute ; the central flat, circular, 
emarginate, slightly crisp ; appendix entire, as large as the lateral lobes. Column long, hairy. Petals hairy. — Native 
country unknown. Flowers whole-coloured, deep orange $ the sepals and petals ovate, the latter obtuse and not much 
smaller than the former. 
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5. L. crinita. Lindley. Lip narrowly oblong, slightly speckled ; the lateral lobes linear, blunt, nearly as long as the 

equally narrow hairy oval central one ; appendix inconspicuous, terminating a narrow shaggy elevation. Column long, 
slightly hairy. Pur* ls very hairy — Mexico. Petals yellow, very acute, much smaller than the greenish sepals. 

6. L. aromatica. Lindley (alias Maxillaria aromatica, Hooker). Lip oblong, narrowed to the base, spotless, hairy 

inside ; the lateral lobes ovate, slightly curved, obtuse ; the central uuguiculate, dilated at the end ; appendix very large 
2-lobed, concave. Column long, narrow, hairy. Petals naked — Mexico ? Peru, 

182. OCHNA ATRO-FURl’UREA. De 

Candolle, {alias Diporidium atro-purpu- 

reum Wendl. ; alias Ochna arborea J Bur- 
chell ; alias O. serrulata Hochstetter j alias 
O. Natalitia Meitner ; alias O. Delagoensis 
Eeklon.) A greenhouse shrub, of some 
beauty, from Southern Africa. Belongs to 
the Oelinads. Lately produced its hand- 
some yellow flowers in the Royal Garden, 
Kew. Said, however, to have been intro- 
duced in 1823. (Rig. 87.) 

A native of South Africa, east of the Cape, as 
far as Oelagoa Bay, varying in size, in the soli- 
tary or racemose flowers ami in the size and 
notches of the leaves, which are sometimes 
sharply serrated, sometimes nearly entire. It 
derives its name from the dried Btate of the plant, 
when the large persistent calyxes become purple- 
brown, especially when in fruit. In the living 
plant, the bright yellow flowers with pale yellow- 
green calyx enliven the greenhouse in the month 
of March. 

The history of its having at last flowered, after 
refusing to do so for twenty-seven years, is thus 
given by Mr. Smith: — “ Thinking it would be 
benefited by a greater warmth during winter, 
and having accommodation in the Palm-house, 
it was placed there last Autumn. The result was, 
that in April we were agreeably surprised to see 
it profusely covered with its pretty, sweet-scented 
flowers. Several other plants have flowered 
similarly for the first time on being placed in 
a greater degree of beat, which shows that with 
our long-continued low temperature in winter and 
spring, and deficiency of bright sunshine in 
summer (as compared with the Cape), our usual 
greenhouse climate is not adapted for the perfect 
development of this and other slow-growing Cape and New Holland plants.” — Botanical Magazine y t. 4519. 

183. Motjssonia elegans. Decaisne. A hothouse Gcuicrad, with orange and yellow flowers, 
from Guatemala. Introduced by M. Van Houtte. (Fig. 88.) 

Stems and leaves covered with soft hairs. Leaves ovate, oblong, acuminate, crenel-toothed. Umbels three or four-flowered . 
Corolla scarlet with a yellow limb, spotted in lines with purple. Being a native ot the mountains of Guatemala, it will 
flower in the open ground (in Belgium) in summer. 

“ The genus Moussonia was established in 1848 by M. Regel upon tlio Gcsncra clongata of Graham, a plant evidently 
allied to, although quite distinct from the species here described, as well as from the Peruvian species described by Kunth, 
under the name of Gemei'ia sylvatica in Ilumboldt and Botipland’s Nova gen. et sp, Amer . One of us (M. J. Decaisne) 
having carefully studied the whole family of Gemcracece , the results of which examination have been partially made public 
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in the Revue Horticoie for 1848, has boen able to confirm the creation of the genus in question, and to include in it three 
species. He thinks he can also settle two synonyms which arise from a second article on Gcsneracece published by 
ML Regel in the Flora , March 28, 1849, No. 12. First, the genus Giesleria Reg., established on the Achimenes picta of our 
hothouses is nothing but the Tydcea Dne, previously created ; second, in proposing the name Salicia for the genus Gloxinia 
as founded by l’Heritier, M. Regel departs from the rule of nomenclature which invariably attaches a generic name to the 
species which first served as a type ; to conform to this rule the name of Gloxinia should bo reserved for Gloxinia 
macidata l’Herit and to its true analogies, whilst Gloxinia speciosa , caulescens, and the species and varieties analogous to 
them should be designated by the name of Liberia Dne .” — Flore dee Sevres, t. 489. 



184. Mktrosideros buxifolia. Allan Cunningham . {alias M. scandens Forster.) An ever* 
green greenhouse busli from New Zealand, with box-like leaves, and heads of pale yellowish-white 
flowers. Belongs to Myrtleblooms (Myrtacece). Flowered at Kew in August. (Fig. 89.) 

Rather a pretty plant, said to be a climber, but not evincing any tendency that way, in cultivation. It would seem 
that this and other plants in the damp woods of New Zealand produce, like ivy, roots from the branches, by which they 
scramble up the trunks of forest trees. The native name is said to be Aki — that of the English settlers Lignum vitce. 
Young branches hoary. Leaves close set, spreading in four rows, £-incli long, almost sossile, elliptical or ovato-rotundate, 
very blunt, leathery, glossy, rolled back at the edge, dark green above, somewhat hoary with minute hairs beneath, where 
they are also dotted. Principal veins about five, the lateral ones from near the base. Peduncles very short, 3-flowered 
from the axils of the upper leaves, and thence forming a sort of capitate leafy corymb. Calyx turbinate, slightly liairy- 
with five obtuse lobes. Petals elliptical, small, whito. Filaments white, four times as long as the erect petals. Anther 
yeUow. Botanical Magazine , t. 4515. 
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[Plate 25.] 

THE ACUMINATE ONION. 

(ALLIUM ACUMINATUM.) 


A Hardy Bulb, from California, belonging to the Order of Lilyworts. 


jg'prnffc CT;anutrr. 


THE ACUMINATE ONION.— Stem leafy at the base. 
Leaves subulate, as long as the scape. Umbels lax ; the 
pedicels much longer than the spathe ; not bulbiferous. 
Sepals and petals acuminate, erect, recurved at the point, 
the latter much smaller than the former. Filaments 
shorter, entire, Lee. Ovary and capsule obovate, without 
appendages. 


ALLIUM A CUMIN A TUM . — Caule basi folioso, foliis subu- 
latis scapo oequalibus, umbella laxa, pedicel! is spatha 
multi longioribus baud bulbiferis, sepalis petalisque acumi- 
natis erectis apice recurvishis niultb minoribus, filamentis 
brevioribus integris liberis, ovario capsulAque obovatis 
inappendiculatis. • 


Allium acuminatum : Hooker , Flora Boreal i- Americana. Vol. II. 104, t. 1.96. 


^ few bulbs of tliis charming plant were sent from California to the Horticultural Society by 

Mr. Hartweg, ami flowered last spring in the Chiswick Garden, in a greenhouse. It is, however, 
in all probability hardy, if kept in a place dry in winter. 

The name Onion conveys to an English ear ideas of anything hut beauty, for many common 
species are as ugly as plants well can be, and the handsome kinds are almost unknown in gardens. 
Nevertheless, in a genus consisting of nearly a couple of hundred species, many may be found which 
ought to take rank with Hyacinths and Jonquils ; of these Moly and the Magical Onion are well-known 
examples, though now-a-days confined to curious collections ; and the rare species here figured is 
another, much handsomer than either, and probably the Queen of the family. Its gay flowers, 
almost transparent when colourless, and stained with the richest rose-colour near the points, can 
scarcely be regarded as inferior in beauty to the Guernsey Lily itself, and they arc far less fugitive. 

The plant grows about a foot high, with narrow taper rushy leaves, about as long as the scape. 
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The flowers are arranged in loose umbels, or stalks, very much longer than the spat lie. The sepals 
are much larger than the petals, and rather broader ; otherwise they are both of the same form and 
colour — sharp-pointed and richly stained with crimson at the point, while the lower half is colourless 
and semi-transparent ; they all cohere near the base. The stamens arc inserted a little below the 
middle of the petals, and just above the base of the sepals ; but they are in both cases easily 
detached ; at the base they are united in the smallest possible degree ; the filaments are flat, in no 
degree lobed, awl-shaped from a broad base : those opposite the petals, the longest. The ovary is 
obovatc, depressed at the apex, and terminated by a sunken awl-shaped style, 8-celled, with two 
erect ovules in each cell ; the stigma is nearly simple. The capsule is papery, and opens through 
the back of the cells. Seeds thin, black, with a soft skin ; the greater part abortive. 

Were it permitted to suppose that a plant so similar to Onions in most respects could form a 
separate genus, one would be tempted to place this apart, for it wants their smell, and is most 
remarkable for its petals being considerably smaller than the sepals. But no other difference being 
perceptible we must believe it to belong to the group of which Allium roseum forms one. 

At first sight it would seem to differ from the Acuminate Allium described by Sir W. Hooker 
in Ids Flora Boreali-Americana, in the absence of toothings from the petals, in the smallness of 
those parts, and in stature : being a much larger and more handsome plant than Sir W. Hooker’s 
figure represents. We have, however, ascertained, from the examination of authentic specimens, 
that there is no real distinction. In our wild plant from Douglas the petals are smaller than the 
sepals, as in this, and we arc unable to detect the toothings above referred to. 





[Plate 20.] 


THE GAUNTLETTED TACSONIA. 

(TACSONIA MANICATA.) 


A Greenhouse Creeper from Peru, bclongbig to the Order of Passion worts. 


Jtyrrifu Character, 


THE OAUNTLETTET) TACSONIA. — Bracts entire, 
united at the base, downy, longer than the tube of the 
calyx. Leaves downy on the under side, smooth on the 
upper, divided below the middle into serrated lobes. 
Leafstalks with several glands. Stipules roundish, 
toothed in a crested manner. 


TACSONIA MANIC A T A . — Bracteis integris basi conna- 
tis tomentosis calycis tubo longioribus, foliis subtus 
tomentosis supra glabris ultra medium 3-fidis ; lobis 
ovali-oblongis serratis, petiolis pluriglandulosis, stipu- 
lis subrotundis eristato-dentatis. 


Tacsonia manicata : Jussieu in Annates du Museum. Vol. VI., t. 59, f. 2. 


W K believe this species to be unrivalled among climbers, for the brilliant scarlet of its gorgeous 
blossoms. Placed by their side, the red coat of an English soldier becomes dull and pale. It 
is a native of Peru, and probably common there, for many botanical travellers have observed it. 
Humboldt and Bonpland brought some varieties from the city of Loxa ; Hartweg says that it is found 
in hedges near that place; and it forms No. 1291 of Linden* s Herbarium, gathered by his collectors 
Eunck and Schlim, in the province of Merida, at the elevation* of 7000 feet above the sea. 

It forms a rambling climber, with grey 3-lobed leaves and large scarlet flowers, whose tube is 
almost concealed by 3 downy bracts, from which circumstance we presume that Jussieu gave it the 
name of the gauntletted (or inanicate) ; it must be owned that the tube of the flower may not unaptly 
be compared to an arm thrust into a large loose glove. The coronet consists of tw r o principal rows of 
short violet teeth planted on the green tube of the calyx-lining. 

Upon what precise ground the Tacsonias are separated from the Passionflowers is by no means 
clear. De Candolle relics upon the former having a very long tube to the calyx and a scaly coronet ; 



but in this plant the tube is as short as in any Passionflower, and there is nothing peculiar in the 
coronet. Meisner's analysis brings out no more ; and it is impossible to gather any distinction after 
comparing Endlichcr's prolix descriptions. Nevertheless, there is sometliing very peculiar* in the 
appearance of Tacsonias, and we trust that in time a real distinctive character will be discovered. 

The species was introduced by the Horticultural Society. Its flowers have been produced 
abundantly in the conservatory of A. E. Slade, Esq., of Chisclhurst, from whom we received specimens 
on the day of the June Exhibition at Chiswick. Upon comparing them with the finest colours there, 
nothing could be found to equal them in brilliancy. Others have been less fortunate ; and it is 
understood that the plant is a bad bloomer. We understand, however, from Mr. Ansell, the gardener 
at Chiselliurst, that it only requires plenty of room, when it soon becomes loaded with flowers. No 
doubt it refuses to produce anything more than leaves when pruned much, as it must be if restricted 
in space. In this respect it behaves exactly like othc;r climbers — Bougainvillaea for instance. 
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[Plate 27.] 


THE TRANSPARENT DENDROBE. 

(DENI)ROBIUM TRANSPARENT) 


A Stove Epiphyte from Northern Hindostan, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 


Specific Cftaractcrrf. 

THE TRANSPARENT DENDROBE. — (True Drat- DENDROBIUM 7RANSPARENS ; (Eudendrobium.) 
i) robes). Stems erect, tapering, smooth. ^Leaves ovate- Caulibus crcctis tcretibus glabris, foliis ovato-lanceolatis 

lanceolate, acuminate, oblique a the point. Flowers in . acuminatis apice obbquis, floribus 2-3nis, sepalia lineari- 
pairs or threes. Sepals linear-oblong ; petals broader, oblongia, petal is latioribus obtusis, labello acuto oblongo 

blunt. Lip acute, oblong, downy, with the sides erect and pubesccnto latcribus versus basin erectis involutis. 

rolled inwards. 

Dcndrobium transparens : Wallich, Catalogue, No. 20011 : Lindley , Genera c0 Species Orchid p. 7.0. 


QNE of tlic most delicate and beautiful of a delicate and beautiful genus. It was first made known 
by Dr. Wallieb, whose collectors found it in Nepal; and from very imperfect specimens it was 
incorrectly described in the Genera and Species of Orchidaceous plants as a pendulous species, with 
the habit of the Pierard Dendrobe. Recently it has been introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co., for 
whom it was collected by Mr. Thomas Lobb at a place called Myrong, on the Garrow Hills, at an 
elevation of 5300 feet. This Myrong, or Myrung, seems to be a wood abounding in plants ; for in 
Griffith's “Itinerary Notes,” tliirty-four species are named as having been uncommon enough to be 
gathered by him, and among them arc eleven orchids, of which this Dendrobe was probably his 
No. 1013 , growing on rocks and trees ; at least we find it among his Khasija plants. From the 
nature of the vegetation associated with it we may infer that it is by no means a tender kind. 

It is readily known among its race by its short erect stems, obliquely cmarginate leaves, and 
wide spreading pinkish flowers stained with crimson in the middle of the lip, and as transparent as 
anything vegetable well can be. It flowers most abundantly, and must be regarded as a great 
acquisition. 
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In this genus there is found to be so large a number of species, having such widely different 
habits, that Botanists, at an early period of their acquaintance with them, were led to create many 
supposed genera, the distinctions among which are now found to be unreal or unimportant. They, 
however, in some cases, form good sectional divisions, of which a vacant page enables us to present 
the following sketch, along with an enumeration of all the species known to us, and their more 
important synonyms : — 


SECTION? OF TIIE GENUS DENDItOBIUM. 


Folia cquitantia 5 E Aporum Bl. 

(Mftcrostomium Bl.) 

Folia teretia . § 2. Stronyylc. 

Folia plana, v. 0. 

Labellum plumosum, aut pectinatum § 3. ficsmottichum Bl. 

— nee plumosum ncc pectinatum 

a. Caules elongati uiulique foliosi 

Flores fasciculati § 4. Eudcndrobhm. 

(Grastidium Bl.) 

Flores racemosi 

Petala nana 

Labellum elongatum, angustum, intiis nudum, . § 5. Pcdilonum Bl. 

brevius, dilatatum §6. Slachyobium . 

Petala antennmformia § 7. Ccratobium . 

b. Caules elavati apice tanturn foliosi . § 0. Dendrocoryne. 

c. Pseudobulbi tantum aut caules brevissimi § 9. Bolbodium. 

d. Rliizomata tantum . . § 10. Ilhizolium. 


§ 1. APORUM. 

This consists of species with erect or prostrate stems; succulent equitant leaves, and 
inconspicuous flowers. It includes the genera Macrostomhuu and Sarcoslowa of.Blume, and 

Schimoceras of Presl., which seems to be Aporum Leonis. The following are the species : — 

§ 

1. A. micranthum Griffith. '2. A. anceps Bindley. 3. A. Leonis Id. 4. Dendrobium Sarcostoma Id. 5. Macro- 
stomium aloefoliuui Blume. 6 . A. sinuatum Bindley. 7, A. cuspidatum Wallich. 8 . A. indivisum Blume, 9. A. 
lobatum Id. 10. A. incrassatum Id. 11. A. Serra Bindley. 12. A. sub teres Griffith. 


§ 2. STRONGYLE. 

Here are found all the Demi robes wit h tapering or awl-shaped leaves. The section is quite 
analogous to the Cebollctes, among Oncids, as the last was to the equitant division of that genus. 
Several of Blume’s Onychiims must be referred to it. They are generally plants of no beauty. 

13. D. gracile Bindley. 14. D. tenellum Id. 15. D. subulatum Id. 16. D. terctifolium R. Br. 17. D. acerosum 
Bindley. 18. D. schoeninum Id. 19. 1), teres Id. 20. D. crispatum Swartz. 21. D. aciculare Bindley. 22. D. 
junceum Id. 23. D. calamiforme Boddiges. 


§ 3. DESMOTRICIIUM. 

With this section we enter upon the mass of the genus, with flat leaves, and more conspicuous 
blossoms. They have erect stems, often more’or less distended into pseudobulbs, and arc remarkable 
for the end of the lip being broken up into long tufted fringes, or in D. planibulbe, marginal threads. 

24. D. Scopa Bindley. 25. D. criniferum Id. 26. D. eomatum Id. 27. D. angulatum Id. (There is another 
species with this name in Eudendrobium.) 28. D. Blumei Id. 29. D. planibulbe Id. 




§ 4. EUDENDROBIUM. 


The. centre of the genus, rich in species, among which are several of considerable beauty, although 
not of the greatest. They have long leafy stems, erect or pendulous, and flowers in lateral pairs or 
rarely in threes, with no trace of the feathery or tufted lip of the last section. Two divisions are 
conveniently made by attending to the form of the lip. 

A. 'Lip undivided . * 

30. D. macrophyllum Lindlcy . 31. D. anosmuw hi 32. D. moniliforme Swartz. 33. D. crerulescens Lindlcy ; 
(alias D . Wallichii). 34. D. nobilo Id. 35. D. tortile Id. 36. I). pulchellum Roxb. 37. D. Devonianum Paxton. 
33. D. Pierardi Roxb . 39. D. cretaceum Lindlcy . 40. D. cucullatum R, I3r. 41. D. Egertonire Lindt. 42. D. meso- 
chlorum Id. 43. D. crepidatum Id. 44. 1). transparens Wallich. 45. D. amoenum Id. 46. D. macrostachyum 
Lindley. 47. D. gemellum Id. 48. D. foliosum A . Bronguiart ; (is this a Stachyobium? or a new genus? or an 
Appcndicula ? ) 49. D. rugosum Lindl. 50. D. salaoccnso Id. 51. I), chrysanthum Wallich. 52. D. Paxtoni Lindl. 
53. D. ochrcatum' Id. (alias D. Cambridgeanum Paxton.) 54. D. aureum hi. ; (alias D. heterocarpum Wallich). 65. D # 
candidum Wallich. 56. D. nutans Lindlcy. 57. D. stuposum Id. 58. D. connatum Id. 

B. Lip threc-lobcd. 

59. D. longicornu Lindley. 60. D. Iluckeri Id. 61. D. sanguinolentura Id. 62. D. aqueum Id. 63. D.revolutum 
Id. 64. D. excisum Id. 65. D. bilobum Id. 66. D. calcaratum Id. 67. D. eruraenatum Swartz. 68. 1). angulatum 
Wallich ; (see Desmotrichura No. 27). 69. D. biflorum Swartz. 70. D. acuminatissimum Lindlcy. 71. D. Cunning- 
hamii Id. 72. D. Luzonense Id. 73. D. tridentiferum Id. 74. D. totraedro Lindl 


§ 5. PED1LONUM. 

The habit of Eudendrobium, together with flowers in racemes, diminutive petals, and a long 
narrow naked lip, distinguishes this small group, among which the beauty of I). secundum typifies 
that of the remainder. 

75. D. secundum Wallich. 76. D. erosum Lindlcy. 77. D. hymcnophyllum Id. 78. D. Kuhlii Id. 79. D. 
Hasseltii Id. 80. D. Reinwardtii Id. 


§ 6. STACHYOBIUM. 

At this point the genus assumes its greatest development, and consequently its most conspicuous 
brilliancy. Yellow is a prevailing colour. The species would merge in Pcdilonum, if it were not 
for the large full-grown petals, and broad dilated lip, which in some cases runs inwards into a kind 
of sock or pouch. Two divisions are again obtainable here, by observing the differences in the form 
of the lip. 


A. Lip undivided. 

81. D. mutabile Lindley . 82. D. scleropliyllum Id. 83. D. triadenium Id . ; (perhaps these three last are varieties 
of each other). 84. D. aduncum Id. 85. D. formosum Roxburgh. 86. D. rhombeum Lindley. 87. D. fimbriatum 
Hooka*. 88. D. polyanthura Wallich. 89. D. sulcatum Lindlcy. 90. D. moschatum Wallich ; (ali&s D. calceolus 
Hooker ; alias D. cupreum Herbert ; alias D, clavatum Wallich). 91. D. Dalhousianum Paxton. 92. D. calcaratum 
A. Rich. 93. D, flavescons Lindlcy . 94. D. nudum Id. 95. D. auriferum Id. 96. D. ramosum Id. 97. D. 
herbaceum Id. 98. D. japonicum Id. 99. D. cassythoides Id. 

B. Lip thrce-lobed. 

100. D. Heyneanum Lindley. 101. D.barbatulum Id. ; (alias D. chlorops, Lindlcy). 102. D. lancifolium A . Richard. 
103. D. bicameratum Lindley. 104. D. elongatum A. Cnnn. 105. D. bicolor Lindley. 106. D. catenatum Id. 
107, D. denudans Don. 108, D, alpestro Roylc. 109. D. cuspidatum Lindlcy. 110. D. breviflorum Id. 
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§ 7. CERATOB1 UM. 

A remarkable form of the genus, with tall erect stems, flat leaves, and long racemes of flowers, 
conspicuous for the long narrow antenme-like petals. 

111. D. Mirbelianum Gaudich . 112. D. veratrifolium Lindley. 1 1 3. D. macranthum A. Richard. 114. D. antennatum 
Lindley. 115. D. taurinum Id. 116. I). undulatum R. Br. \ (alias D. discolor Lindlcy). 117. D. affine Lindlcy. 


§ 8. DENDROCORYNE. 

From this point the development of the genus diminishes. The stem is contracted at the base, 
and club-shaped, with leaves at only the extreme end, as in the § Spat hi um among Epidendrums ; 
the flowers are as in Eudemlrohium and Stachyobium. The inflorescence may be made to constitute 
sectional differences. , 

A. Inflorescence terminal. (Chiefly Australian.) 

118. I), speciosum Smith. 118. D. canal icu latum R. Br. 120. D. ironulum R. Br. 121. D. Kingianum Bidwill. 
122. D. Veitehianum Lindlcy . 123. I), tetragonum Cunningham . 124. D. Macrad Lindlcy. 125. D. lougicolle 

Lindlcy. 

B. Inflorescence lateral. 

12G. I). chrysotoxuin Lindley. 127. D. Griffitliianum Id. 128. D. aggregatum Roxburgh. 129. D. compressum 
Lindlcy. 180. D. densiflorum Wallich. 131. D. Palpcbrie Lindley. 


§ 9. BOLBODIUM. 

In lieu of true stems these species are furnished witli pscudobulbs, sitting on a prostrate rhizome. 
With the exception of D. Jenlc'mxii they are all obscure plants of no horticultural value. 

A. Lip undivided. 

132. I). Jenkinsii Wallich. 133. D. braccatum Lindlcy. 134. I), imiscicola Id. 135. D. pygmiouin Id. 136. D. 
subacaule Reinwardt.. 137? lb tricuspe Lindlcy. 138? D. plicatile Id. 139? D. lamellatuiii Id. 140 ? 1). pusilluin Id. 
141 ? D. triflorum Id. 142. D. appcndiculatum Id. 

B. Ltp thrcc-lohcd . 

143. D. cxtinctorium Lindley. 144. D. microbolbon A. Richard. 145? 1). angustifolium Lindley. 146 ? I), convexum 
Id. 147 ? D. grandiflorum Id. 148 ? D. cymbidioidcs Id. 149 ? D. clongatum Id. 150 ? D. geininatum Id. 

§ 10. RHIZOBIUM. 

Obscure species, with nothing more than a creeping rhizome, bearing solitary coriaceous leaves. 

151. D. lingua^forme Swartz. 152. D. cucumerinum W.MacUay. 153. D. pugionifbrmo A. Cunninyhani. 154. D. 
rigiduin R. Br. 

In addition to these, about a dozen other supposed species are to be found in books, but they are 
so little known as to be unworthy enumeration in this sketch. I). amplum of Wallich, along witli 
some spurious Bolbophylls, forms a new genus called Sarcopodium, of which some notice will be 
taken hereafter. 
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185. Polygonum cuspidatum. Sicbold and ZucearinL A tall hardy handsome broad-leaved 
herbaceous plant from Japan, Flowers green, inconspicuous. Belongs to the Order of Buckwheats 
{Volggonacea). Introduced by the Horticultural Society about the year 1825. (Fig. 90.) 

We translate the following account of this plant from Profertsor Morren’s statement in the A mirths de (fond , vol. v, 
p. 461 : “ Rhizome herbaceous, stem straight, branching, flexible, smooth, round, hollow, spotted with purple. Leaves 
stalked, truncated or rectilinear at the base, scarcely subcordate, broadly oval, bordered with red or with a transparent 
edge, cuspidate, smooth on both sides, slightly rough on the under side along the nerves. Stipules obliquely truncate, 
smooth, naked at the edge, few-nerved, purple, finally becoming torn, deciduous. Panicles axillary, divaricatingly 
branched ; rachis flexible ; branches slender, scurfy haired ; bracts oclireiforra, obliquely cuspidate-truncate ; flowers 
in twos or threes, pedicels filiform, coloured, articulated, shorter than the tube of the perianth ; stamens 8, filaments 
pctaloid, subulate, ovary triquetrous, styles 3 divaricating, achenium elliptical, triquetrous with a 3-winged perianth, 
wings obcordate, opening longitudinally at the sutures. 
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stem is sometimes 1 0 feet high and throws out numerous lateral off-shoots ; the red stems and branches distinguish it 
immediately. The small but numerous flowers are greenish yellow and are borne on reddish pedicels. A mass of this plant 
produces a fine effect in gardens. It comes up in May and its stem dies in October. The root lives through the winter 
without either care or covering. It prefers a light soil. It can bear tho hardest frosts. M. de Vriese has published an 
excellent drawing as well as an analysis of it ; ho says il 
is only to be found at present in M. Von Siebold's garden 
at Leyden. M. Von. Siebold declares that this plant is 
very fit for fixing loose sand, and it would be both interest- 
ing and useful to see what it is good for in this respect, 
especially as M. Von Siebold has seen it employed for the 
purpose throughout Japan.” 

Although unknown to botanists this plant has been cul- 
tivated in the garden of the Horticultural Society for a 
quarter of a century. It originally came from China as 
Ilouttuynia cordata ; and for many years grew in an arti- 
ficial swamp, where it formed a very handsome bush during 
the summer. It has since been found to thrive perfectly in 
dry garden ground. During the period of its cultivation it 
has only flowered once, and then imperfectly. From a speci- 
men at that time preserved the annexed cut has been pre- 
pared. Where very handsome massive foliage is desired 
during summer only, this plant is of the greatest value, as 
for instance in forftiing rapidly a temporary screen, or in 
making a back ground to gaudy flowers with bad foliage. 

But as it dies to the ground with the first frost it makes a 
gap which may be unsightly. We should not have thought 
that it would run by the root sufficiently to hold together 
blowing sand, in the manner suggested by Dr. V. Siebold. 

180. Cai.ociioe.tus palmdus. Sc hulles. A 

tender bulbous plant from Mexico, belonging to the Lilyworts Flowers 
dirty brown, \vith a deep triangular spot at the base of eacli petal. 

(Fig. 91.) 

A dwarf grassy-leaved plant, with long loose few-flowered umbels of dirty pale 
brown flowers. Neither sepals nor petals lmvo any gland or depression in tho 
middle. The sepals are shorter than tho petals, firmer, without any hairs. Tho 
petals are obovatc, tapering to the base, rounded at the point, covered on tho middle 
with a beard of hairs and fringed at tho edge. A unales dc Gaud, t. 22.'5. 

187. Calanthe Masuca. Lintlletj. A beautiful terrestrial Orchid, 
with purple flowers. Native of various parts of India. Introduced 
prior to 181-3. 

Native of India; — according to Dr. Lindley, of “ Nepal, Bengal, Ceylon, and probably Java.” It blossomed 
in 1842 witli Messrs. Rollison, at Tooting, but, though a handsome and really striking plant, it had never been 
figured. Our fino tuft of the plant at Kew, which blossomed in July and August, was derived from Mr. Clowes’ 
collections. 

Leaves large, herbaceous, oblong-lanceolate, tapering below, acuminated, plaited and striated. Scape erect, a foot and 
a half high, generally shorter than the leaves, terete, glabrous, terminated by a many-flowered raceme with handsome purple 
flowers. Bracts large, subulato-lanceolate, membranaceous : the upper ones coloured. Sepals and petals similar, oblong, 
acuminate, spreading. Lip tliree-parted, deep purple lateral lobes linear oblong, aubfalcate, intermediate one broadly sub- 
cuneate : the base of tho lip below extends into a very long narrow spur, furrowed on one side and bifid at the 
point : the base of the lip above on the disc bears a five-crested tubercle, the crests transversely furrowed. This 
being an East Indian terrestrial Orchid, requires to be grown in a moist tropical stove. It thrives in turfy peat 
containing a small portion of loam. On account of its soft fleshy roots adhering to the sides of the pot, it is desirable 
to use a shallow wide-mouthed pot, in order to avoid tearing the roots by frequent shiftings. In summer it may be 
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freely watered, but the pot must be well drained, so as to allow the water to pass off freely. Shading is necessary 
during bright sunshine. In winter it should be placed in a drier atmosphere, and especial care must be taken that no 


water be allowed to lodge in the folds of the young leaves . — BoU Mag. t 
t. 4541. 

Sir W. Hooker is mistaken in saying that it had not been pre- 
viously figured. An excellent representation of it was given in the 
Botanical Register for 1844, t. 37, where will be found the following 
remarks : — 

« From the other purple species allied to it, this is readily known by 
the leaves as well as by the flowers. C. versicolor has leaves smooth 
on both sides ; C. purpurea downy on both sides, especially beneath ; 
while this lias down only on the under side. O . versicolor has white 
sepals and petals ; C* purpurea, , and this, purple ones. While, however, 
C. purp\ma agrees in the colour of its flowers, its lip is altogether 
different, being very narrow, with the lateral lobes quite round. 

« C. M arnica should be potted in turfy heatli-mould, mixed with a 
few pieces of potsherds. In summer it should receive an ample supply 
of water at its roots ; and where it can be avoided, little should bo 
allowed to fall on its leaves, otherwise thu, young shoots will damp off. 
It enjoys a humid atmosphere and a high temperature ; but as the 
leaves are very delicate, they will soon become scorched if shading is 
not carefully attended to. In winter little water will bo required ; 
still it is necessary to keep the soil damp enough to preserve the bulbs 
from shrivelling. This is one of the most difficult of Orchidaceous 
plants to grow well.” 

188 . Styliditjm saxivragoides. JAndley . A beauti- 
ful Utile greenhouse herbaceous plant, with lemon-coloured 
flowers. Belongs to the order of Styleworts. Native of 
Swan River. Introduced by Messrs. Vcitcli and Co. (Rig, 
92 .) 

This charming greenhouse plant, raised from seeds from the Swan 
River Settlement, was sent by Messrs.- Vcitcli and Sons of Exeter to 
the May Exhibition of the Horticultural Society for 1 850, under the 
name of >V. cifiaiun i. That plant, however, is a very different though 
nearly allied .species, with the panicle compound, and, as well as the 
scaly scape, clothed with long patent hairs, tipped with dark-coloured 
viscid glands, and with flowers not half the size of the present one. 
Root perennial, dividing at the crown so as to bear copious rosettes of 
densely imbricated, spreading, linear leaves, slightly incurved, yellow- 
green tinged with purple, tapering at the base, acute at the point, and 
there bearing a long hair or bristle ; the margins especially roughly 
fringed. Scapes one or more from the centre of each rosette, a span 
or more high, quite smooth (except above), and there, and upon the 
flower-stalks and ovary, calyx and outside of the corolla, arq copious, 
short, glandular lmirs. Flower-stalks with two glandular, oblong, red 
bracts above the middle. Ovary oblong, green, crowned with the 
oblong red lobes of the calyx. Corolla large (for the size of the plant), 
yellow. 

As regards their habit and places of growth, Styleworts may be 
compared to species of several British genera ; such as Static e 9 
Jasione , Phyteuma , Plantago , Samolus , and even Droscra. This' spe- 
cies is a native of Swan River, and must be treated as a greenhouse 
plant ; it requires no more artificial heat than is necessary to protect 
it from frost, and like many other small plants, it will thrive best when 
kept in a cool pit or frame ; but care must bo taken that it docs not 



suffer from damp in winter. Light peat soil is found to suit it. — Bot . Mag^ t. 4529. 
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189. Gordon ia javanica. Hooker. A tea-like stove plant from J^va. Belongs to tlie Natural 
Order of Thcads. Flowers wliito, in the autumn. Introduced by Messrs, llollison. (Fig. 93, a. 
represents the calyx, style, and stigma.) 


Our Garden is indebted to Messrs. Robison, of Tooting, for the plant of which a specimen is here figured. It was 
discovered by their collector in Java, probably in the mountains ; and has much the general habit of Thca or Camellia , 
when its blossoms appear, in August and September. Our plant is about two feet high, branched, and generally glabrous, 
branches terete. Leaves alternate, elliptical-lanceolate, coriaceous, evergreen, acuminated, entire, below tapering into 
a short petiole. Peduncles solitary, axillary, single-flowered, from the base of most of the upper leaves, and shorter than 
the leaves, erect, bearing two or tliree deciduous, spathulate, green bracteas below the calyx. Calyx of five very concave 
rotundato-elliptical, erect, slightly hairy sepals. Petals five, obovate, white, spreading, obliquely twisted. Stamens very 
numerous. Ovary globose, obscurely five-lobcd, five-celled, hairy. Stylo columnar. Stigma peltate, of five large, 
rounded, somewhat leafy, rays or lobes, the centre umbilicated. Fruit the size 
of a large garden-pea, globose, depressed at the top, half five-valved, woody. 

Not being aware of its locality, we have treated it as a stove plant ; but, judging 
from the nature of many of its allies, wo may bo right in pi jsuming that it is 
from an elevated and temperate region, and if so, it would probably succeed in a 
warm greenhouse. It grows readily in loam and peat or leaf-mould, and is easily 
increased by cuttings. — Bot. Mag. y t. *15.39. 

190. Nympha:a micrantiia. Guillem in and Perrottet. A 

Water-Lily from the Gambia, requiring a hothouse. Flowers 
showy, white. Introduced by the Earl 
of Derby. 

This very pretty Water-Lily was commu- 
nicated from the Tropical Aquarium of E. 

Silvester, Esq., the successful cultivator of 
N ymphaaceie at North Hall, Chorley, Lan- 
cashire, in August, 1850. It was received 
by him from Chatsworth, but it appears to 
have been impoi ted by Lord Derby, from the 
River Gambia. The long acuminated points 
of the leaves, and the viviparous axils of 
the lobes, are its most striking character ; 
and in these two important particulars, as 
well as in some others, this species agrees 
with a Senegambian one to which I have 
referred it, viz., the N. micrantha of Guille- 
min and Perrottet. If it does not coincide in 
all points — such as the number of stiginatic 
rays — it must be remembered that aquatic 
plants are very variable, and we must not lay 
too much stress on differences of that kind. 

It is true the authors describe the flowers as 
blue, or pale blue, but native authentic spe # - 
cimens in my herbarium appear to be white. 

The leaf-stalks and flower-stalks both appear 
to be much lengthened (influenced, probably, 
by the depth of water in which they have 
grown) , tinged with red, taper, smooth. Leaves 
also quite smooth, elliptic, round in outline, 
partly entire, partly irregularly toothed, the 
lower portion cut into two deep, much acu- 
minated, moderately spreading lobes, at the 
re-entering angle of which, as it were from 
the top of the petiole, gemmee, or little bulbs, 

appear and develop© themselves into young plants ! The underside of the leaf is pale green, tinged 



with pale purplish- 
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brown and minutely dotted. Flowers smaller than our common White 
Water-Lily, the Bizc of iV. Btdlatd. Calyx of four sepals, pale yellow- 
green, and the numerous white or whitish petals aro lanceolate and 
very acute, not gradually passing into stamens, though the outer 
stamens are more petaloid than the inner ones. Stigma in our plant 
with eleven incurved obtuse yellow rays. This Water-Lily, being a 
native of Western Africa, requires to be grown in a warm stove. It is 
remarkable from the circumstance of its producing a viviparous bud 
at the sinus of the leaf on the upper surface, which bud ultimately 
becomes a separate plant. — Bot . Mag., t. 4535. 

3 91. Coccoloba MACitopiiYLLA. Desfontaines . A 
noble simple stemmed erect tree, with large leathery leaves 
and straiglit spikes of crimson flowers. Belongs to the Buck- 
wheat Order (Polt/gonacea) . Native of South America? 
Introduced by the lioyal Botanic Garden, Kew. (Big. 91.) 

One of the most striking plants which lias flowered in the great 
stove of the Itoyal Gardens during the year 1 850, is that hero repre- 
sented, of which plants were long since received from Paris, under the 
name of Coccoloba macrophylla of Dcsfontaines. The name is far from 
appropriate, for the leaves yield greatly in size to the C. pubeseem , the 
latter being three or four times the size of the present. Our "plant, 
however, equals the pubescent in height (our largest plant being twenty- 
three feet high) : it tapers gracefully upwards, is leafy all the way 
up, and terminated at the top by a dense compact thick club-shaped 
raceme of flowers, of which the rachis, pedicels, ami flowers are of the 
richest scarlet. This raceme continued in great beauty for two months, 
and when looked down upon from the gallery above, backed as it was 
by dark-green foliage, it presented a beautiful object. The drawing 
was made in July. A plant, with simple or scarcely divided, furrowed 
erect stems, twenty to thirty feet high ; leafy from below to the top. 
Leaves alternate, distant, dark green, a foot or more long, horizontally 
spreading, cordate-ovate, half-stem-clasping, sessile, acute or acumi- 
nate, strongly nerved, wrinkled and reticulated, rather blistered. 
Raceme terminal, subsessile, erect, two or more feet long, the flowers 
so numerous and dense that they appear to form a compact cylindrical 
spike ; every part of a rich scarlet colour, save the stigmas, which are 
yellow. Tube of the calyx funnel-shaped ; limb cut into 4 — 6 rounded 
concave lobes. Stamens 8 — 12, monadclplious below. Ovary tri- 
quetrous, red. Styles 3. Stigmas capitate. Fruit berried, red. The 
genera Coccoloba , Tr'tplaris, and Podoptera arc tlic tropical representa- 
tives of the Order Polygonaciec, and may be viewed as examples of 
the genera Rheum, Rum ex, and Polygonum , taking the form of trees 
or shrubs. They are natives of the West Indies and tropical America, 
and often attain a considerable height. They 
generally have large entire coriaceous leaves, and jQ 

bear spikes or racemes of flowers, succeeded by /Q I ./ \ 

bunches of berry-like fruit, which, as many of the s v 

species inhabit the shores, have given rise to the /ftOnpISi 

English name , i( sea-side grapes.’* The present ape- v 
cicB appears to be a tall- growing tree : our plant is ( 

now ten (Q,u. twenty-three : see the early part of 
this paragraph) feet high, and with its broad stiff y W 

leaves and long erect spike of red flowers, has a \JW 

very striking appearance. It requires to be kept jl 

in the stove, grows freely in light loam, and may be i 

increased by cuttings treated in the usual w'ay for 1 

tropical plants of like nature. — Bot. Mag., t. 4536. \j| 
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192. Ahiivxciul'm labkositm. An inconspicuous stove epiphyte, with small brown and yellow 
Flowers. Introduced by Geo. Cornwall Legh, Esq., M.P. Flowered in October with Sir Philip 
dc Malpas Grey Egerton, Bart., M.P. Native of Tropical Asia. 

Arhynciiium. Epipliytum ; foliis distich is, coriaccis. Sepal a et pctala explanata, libera, basi tequalia. Labcllum 
sessile calcaratum ascendens earn o sum, caleare vacuo, lam in ft indivisa. Columna nana, teres, basi haud producta, stigmato 
circulari. A nthem subrotunda, 2-locularis, mcmbrauacea, depressa. Pollinia 4, gominata, eequalia ; caudiculA subulata, 
glandula triangulari membranacea semiliberiL Rout ell uni truncatum. 

A. hihrosum. Labcllum earnosum, basi con&wum biauriculaturn, calcaro ascendente obtuso vacuo recurvo, oro incrassato 
fere clauso ; lamina lutea carnosa crassissima rugosa ovali, horizontal l ter fissii, calearis convexitati adnata. 

For a couple of dowers of this curious little orchid, we are indebted to Sir Philip Egerton, with whom it flowered in 
the middle of October. It was purchased two or three years since, by Mr. Cornwall Legh, at one of Stevens’s sales of 
East Indian Orchids ; but nothing further is known of its history. It is described as a plant with the habit of a small 
Vanda, or of a Sarcochile. The flow ers are about an inch in diameter, placed at equal distances on a raceme. The 
fragment before us boro 4, about half-an-ineh apart. The sepals and petals are narrow, blunt, leathery, purplish brown, 
spotted w ith dull yellow ; the second smaller than the first. * The lip is a hollow curved blunt horn, rising from the base 
of the column with its convexity upwards ; on the convexity lies a flat yellow wrinkled fleshy tongue, which seems as if 
it consisted of two layers; at the baso the lip is concave, and has on either side a short truncated ear, with which it clips 
the column. The column is taper, short, straight, with a nearly circular stigma. 

No known genus can receive this singular plant, unless it is thrown into tho crowd of Saccolabes, among which, 
however, it would scarcely be sought ; for its thick fleshy lip is very different from tho thin membrane found in that 
genus. Moreover it is essentially distinguished by its rostel not being extended into a long beak, as is the case in all 
genuine Saccolabes and Sarcanths. As for Sarcochilus, which it is said to resemble, that genus is quite different in the 
long narrow foot on which the lip is placed, as well as in the nature of the lip itself* 


193. Pitcaikma Jacksoxi. J fooler. A very handsome stove Bromeliad, with scarlet flowers. 

Native of Guatemala. Introduced by Mr. Jackson of Kingston. 

This very handsome Fitcairnia was flowered by Mr. Jackson, of Kingston, who imported it in a very young state, 
among tufts of Orchidcous plants from Guatemala. Its nearest affinity is probably with P. bromdiafvlia. Leaves 
a foot and more long, subulato-ensiform, striated, attenuated above and below, upper half only spinulnso-serrated, the 
rest entire, abcAo dark green and naked, below clothed with a whitish floccose or pulverulent substance. Scape leafy 
below, pulverulent, bearing an erect raceme of handsome scarlet flowers. Pedicels braeteated, standing out almost 
horizontally, and, as well as the calyx, pulverulent. Calyx of three, imbricated, erect sepals, about three quarters of an 
inch long, red with a yellowish margin. Corolla scarlet, nearly three inches long, curved. Tropical America and the 
West Indian islands are the native places of the genus PUcaintia . They generally inhabit dry places, where there is 
little or no soil. They increase by suckers, and ultimately become dense ctespitose tufts, sometimes found growing on 
trees. They appear aide to bear a great degree of heat and drought, but in a state of cultivation they improve in 
appearance by allowing them a due share of moisture. This pretty species has flowered in the Orchid-house, under the 
influence of a moist and warm atmosphere, in which it appears to thrive. A soil composed of light loam and peat suits it. 
It is increased by taking off the young suckers, which root freely without the aid of a bell-glass. — Bot. Mag. 
t. 4.U0. 


194. liooiERA amcena. Plan chon. ( alias Rondelctisi thyrsoifloa of Gardens.) A hothouse 
shrub, with clusters of rose-coloured flowers. Native of Guatemala. Belongs to the Cinchonads. 
Introduced by Mr. Skinner. (Fig. 1)5.) 

This, and another species resembling it, appears occasionally from among the earth and rubbish hanging to the Orchids 
imported from Guatemala. They resemble Viburnums, and more especially Laurustines, but with red or rose-coloured 
flowers. That now figured is common under the name of Rondeletia tbyrsoidca, and is a species of considerable 
beau ty. All the parts nro covered with soft hairs. The leaves are oblong, rather the broadest at the base, nearly 
sessile, with large ovate intermediate stipules. Tho flowers, of a bright rose a little mixed with yellow at the throat, 
are in very short compact roundish cymes terminating the young branches. Tho lobes of the calyx are five, obtuse, 
short ; the corolla is salver-shaped with its five flat lobes oblong and emarginate, while the tube is slightly enlarged 
upwards. M. Planchon makes the following remarks upon the genus in the Flore ties Sevres, t. 442. 

“ By a great good fortune we arc able to create at least two well defined genera from the chaos of different species 
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thrown together under the name of Rondelelia , and to make one of these goncra known by four new species, all orna- 
mental, all recently introduced into our hothouses ; to affix, in short, to charming shrubs the name of the most active 
promoter of agriculture and horticulture in Belgium.” (M. Charles Rogier, Minister of the Interior in the Belgian 
Cabinet) 

“ Tho four species of Rogicra , of which we speak, inhabitants of the temperato regions of Guatemala where Lycastc 
Skinneri is found in its glory, have just produced, in M. Van Houtte’s houses, their corymbs of pretty pink flowers, the 
limb of which, spreading like a star, encloses a tuft of golden hairs by which their throat is closed. Their want of size 

and brilliancy is compensated by the 
time which they last, their agreeable 
though slight odour, their profusion, and 
delicate colour. All four species are 
much alike, their differences being such 
as none but a botanist can appreciate. 
Their general appearance, their foliage, 
their stipules, tlicir inflorescence, are all 
similar. They form a perfectly natural 
genus, approaching KomUhtta, but dis- 
tinguished from it by the absence of the 
prominent ring in the throat of the 
corolla.” To this M. Van Iloulto adds 
the following remarks upon their cultiva- 
tion : — 

ct The Itoyirras, like the splendid 
epiphyte Lycastc Skhrneri which their 
branches perhaps 
support, inhabit the 
high, and conse- 
quently temperate 
regions of Guate- 
mala. They grow 
vigorously in our 
climate in the open 
air, in the shade in 
sv miner, and are 
contented with a 
cold or temperato 
house in winter. If 
cultivated in a hot- 
house their period of flowering is hastened, as it may be also by other means. The soil they prefer is a light mixture of 
peat or leaf-mould and a little sand. They should be frequently watered. They may be propagated by cuttings, 
under a bell-glass, in a moist atmosphere and on a warm bottom.” 

The four species which M. Planclion enumerates are 11 . amrena , Mcncchma, Roczlii , and cleg mis ; they seem to differ 
in very slight circumstances. In the same work this author proposes a genus, also cut off Rondeletia, for which he 
offers the name of Arachnothryx, and to which ho refers the Itondeletias bud ditto ides, lun/jloru , and rtjltjca of Ucntliam 
with the dUcolor of Humboldt and some others. 



195. Potentilla ochreata. L indie?/. A hardy shrub with yellow flowers, belonging to the 
Iloseworts. Native of the Himalayas. Mowers in September; Introduced to the Botanic Garden, 
Glasncvin, by Major Madden. (Big. 96.) 

This very curious and handsome plant bears a near relation to the Shrubby Potcntil, so well known in Gardens. It 
was found in Sirraore by Capt. Gerard ; and we have a wild specimen from Dr. Royle, from some other part of the 
Himalayas. It forms a dwarf hairy hush, with weak spreading brown branches. The leaves are between jiiniiate and 
digitate, short-stalked, with membranous dilated brown stipules as long as the stalks ; the leaflets vary in number from 
five to nine, are grey, oblong, rolled back at the edge, and much wrinkled, whitish and hairy on the underside ; the 
uppermost pair are decurrent at the base, the others taper to the point of insertion ; some aro usually two-lobed. The 
flowers aro terminal, nearly sessile in the garden specimen, but conspicuously stalked in those found by Capt. Gerard. 
There are five bracts external to the calyx, linear-lanceolate, very hairy, with a distinct red scabrous keel ; the sepals are 
of the same length, triangular, yellow inside ; the petals nearly circular, firm and bright yellow. 
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Whoa first received from the Botanic Garden, Gl&stievin, it was remarked to be so much Btouter in all its parts than 
the Oehreate Potentil, that it was mistaken for some variety of the Bush Potentil (P. arlmcida Don ; alias P. rigida 
Wallich) ; for the wild specimens of the species have very narrow leaves, white with long hairs, and a more slender 
manner of growth. A more careful examination, however, shows that this is really a mere garden state of the Oclircate. 
The Bush Potentil is a plant of more vigorous growth, with- bright green, not grey foliage ; the leaflets in threes, or at 
most in fives, and by no means wrinkled on the under side ; its flowers are, moreover, each furnished with ten bracts, cither 
wholly separate, or partially united in pairs, a circumstance by which it is immediately distinguishable from all the forms 
of the Shrubby Potentil (P. fruticosa). It is well figured in Wallich’s Plantra Asiaticte ; but very ill defined by 
Lehmann. 

The following short characters will servfc to distinguish the truly fruticose Potentils, which form a very peculiar 
section of that great genus : — 

* Flowers Yellow. 

1. The Shrubby Potentil (P. fruticosa L. ; alias P.fioribunda Pursh). Bracts five, narrow, smooth on the keel, longer than 

the sepals. Leaflets five, linear-lanceolate. 

2. The Bush Potentil (P. arbuscula D. Don ; alias P. wpalcnsis Id.; aliiia P. rigida WaTlich). Bracts ten, the length of 

the sepals. 

3. The Oehreate Potentil (P. ochrcata Lindlcy in Wall ich's Catalogue). Bracts five, rough on the keel, the length of 

the sepals. Leaflets oblong, five to nine, much wrinkled beneath. 

* * Flowers Wiiite. 

4. The Sales of Potentil (P. Salcsovii Steph.) An erect bush. Leaves hoary beneath, serrated at the edge. 

5. The Glabrous Potentil (P. glabra Loddiges). A half trailing bush. Leaves smooth, entire at the edge. 
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TIIE GILLIES POINCIANA. 

(POINCIANA OILLIKSII.) 


A Half-hardy Shrub , of great beauty, from Citilt,* belonging to the Order of Leguminous Plants. 


^pcriftc Cfjanictrr. 


TIIE GILLIES POINCIANA.— Unarmed. Leaves bipin- 
iiate ; leaflets in about twelve rows on a side, oblong. 
Rftchis, bracts, &c., covered with a coarse brown glandular 
coating. Sepals fringed with hairs and glands, dis- 
articulating r.t the base, closely covered when young by 
bracts of the same nature. Petals erect. Stamens very 
long, red. % • 


POINCIANA G/LLTESfl . — Inermis, foliis bipinnatis, 

foliolis utrinrpie seriebus 1‘2 oblongis, radii bractcdsque 
glandulosis, sepal is fimbriatis ciliatis et glandulosis basi 
articulatis, bracteis coiiformibus dense imbricatis, petal is 
ercctis, staminibns longissimis declinati:i sanguineis. 


Poinciana Gilliesii Hooker, Bot. Mi mil. t. 1*20, Bot. May. t. 4()0(i ; alias Erythrostemon Gilliesii Link , Klol.sch, <nul Otto, 
leones plantar um , t. 30 ; alias Crosalpinia Gilliesii Wallich ; alias u Ca>s. inacrantha Ihlile hid. San. Mousy. 1830, p. 


Aitiiougu this fine plant is not absolutely new, yet it is so very little known as to deserve being 
once more brought before the public by means of a coloured figure. According to l)r. CJillies, its 
discoverer in Mendoza, an arid province of the republic of Chili, it is “ called by the natives Mul 
dc Ojos, and is very abundant in the cultivated parts of (he province, where, it has the benefit of the 
water used in irrigation, seeming to be incapable of living on the dry arid lands, which are not 
under cultivation. Along the southern frontier of the province of Mendoza, between the rivers 
Diamante and Atuel, it is found abundantly with other shrubs in sheltered situations ; also among 
thickets along the western side of the Rio Quarto, near the western boundary of the Pampas ; those 
plants to be found growing in Buenos Ayres owing their origin to seeds sent from Mendoza. 
They do not ascend farther than to the foot of the mountains, neither are any traces of them to be 
seen in the province of San Juan, which follows Mendoza to the north, along the foot of the 
Cordillera of the Andes. The (lowers have a sickly disagreeable smell, and are supposed by the 
common people to be injurious to the sight. Hence its vernacular name ‘ Mai dc Ojos 
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Till] UILUES POINCIAKA. 


It lias occasionally flowered in tliis country, in the open air, during summer. The specimen 
now represented was so produced this autumn in the Nursery of Messrs. Knight and Perry, where it 
was trained to a wall, and blossomed in July. We cannot, however, hope to see it in beauty unless 
guarded from severe frosts, as when against a “ conservative wall.” 

Sir W. Hooker, who first published it, refers it witljgut hesitation to the genus Poinciana of 
Tournefort ; Wallich and Delile placed it in Caesalpinia ; and Dr. Klotzsch lias formed out of it a 
new genus called Ery thrust emon, concerning w hich he writes : “ Erytlirostemon differs from Poinciana 
in its pod, and in its sulphur-yellow unexpanded flowers ; from Cacsalpinia in the enormous length of 
its stamens ; from lleterostemon in its long distinct stamens ; from all those genera in its 
polygamous flowers.” lie also gives a description of the pod *of the plant, which, although 
unacknowledged, is, we observe, little more than a copy of Sir William Hooker's statement 
concerning it. 

Probably it is not a true Poinciana, that is to say f a legal associate of j Poinciana €lata y from which 
its deciduous calyx, its long decurved stamens, and its erect petals, seem to separate it, independently 
of any peculiarity in the legume; but in the absence of a more full acquaintance with these species, 
we abstain from interfering with Sir William Hooker's name. As Air. Bentham observes to us, “if 
Poinciana data be taken as the true type of the genus, P . GU/iesii is scarcely a congener, and 
Klotzsch's name may possibly be adopted. . P . pulchcrrinut cannot be generically separated from 
(insalpiuiu. But whether P . GilUcsii be really distinct or not from Caesalpinia remains to be 
investigated.” 
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[Vlatk 29.] 


THE CRIMPED GUELDRES ROSE. 

(VIBURNUM PLICATUM; vnr. DILATATA) 


A Greenhouse (?) Shrub, from China, belonging to the Natural Order of Caprifotls. 


Character. 


THE CRIMPED GUELDRES ROSE. — Leaves rounded 
at (lie base, ovate or roundish-ovate, abruptly pointed, finely 
serrate, closely ribbed and veined so as to appear plaited, 
smooth on the upper, closely downy on the under side ; 
flowers radiating, all sterile in the cultivated plant, 
enlarged and collected in a globose cynic. 


VIBURNUM PLICA TO/.-F oliis e basi rntundatft ovatis 
v. ovato-suborbicularibus cuspidal is argute .serrntis dense 
venoso-costatisct plicatis superne glabris subtustoincntoftis, 
floribus radiantibus in plan ta eulta ' omnibus sterilibus 
dilatatis et in eyinam globosam congest is. 


Viburnum plieatum Tint ebay ; Siebold and Zuccurhii , FI. Jnptmira, I. HI, t. 311 ; Botanical Ruji&tu', 11147. t. .51. 


'pins plant, procured for the Horticultural Society by Mr. Fortune, is described in their Journal 
as "a handsome deciduous bush, bearing some, resemblance to the N. American / ibnrnutn. 
(lent/thnu,” Mr. Fortune, says that it is a native of the northern parts of the Chinese .Umpire, 
where it, was found by him cultivated in the gardens of the rich, by whom it was much admired. 
When full grown, it makes a bush eight or ten feet high. It is a most profuse bloomer, forming 
numerous heads of snow-ball flowers, like, the common Gucldres Hose. It is expected to prove 
hardy in England; but this requires to be ascertained by actual tried. At any rate, it will probably 
become a favourite in our gardens. 

Siebold and Zuccarini speak of it thus : — “ This Viburnum is one of the. most beautiful plants that 
are cultivated in Japan. Its name, Salman a Temari, indicates that it inhabits Satsuma, the most 
southern province of Kiusia ( 31 ° JNf. Lit.). It was probably in the beginning imported from China. 
Now-a-davs, it is seen in every garden. Its balls of while sterile flowers give it the, appearance of 
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THE CRIMPED GCELDRES ROSE. 


the Gueldrcs Itose : its habit, anil broad oval plaited (crimped) leaves, arc more like those of 
the Wayfaring Tree ( Viburnum Lantana) ; but it only grows from four to six feet high.” 

Whether or not it shall prove to be hardy, it is certainly, even as a greenhouse plant, a/i object 
of much interest, and well worth cultivating even among small selections of species. 

The tendency to form distended sterile tlowers, to which this owes its beauty, is one which has 
attracted little attention. That it does not indicate natural affinity is plain from a comparison of the 
very different orders in which the tendency is manifested, as in Umbellifers, Ilydrangeads, and 
Crucifers, where' it occurs in the corolla. Nor is it wholly the result of domestication ; for we believe 
that no instance is known in which the peculiarity has been observed, unless the plant is partially 
thus deformed when wild. For instance, among Viburnums, the only certainly known snow-ball 
sorts are / . Opulux , O.rj/coccux, molle, plication, macroeephalum , — all of which have sterile radiant 
tlowers when wild. Indeed the present plant, with, only a part of its tlowers in this state, would, 
we suspect, be handsomer than the perfect monster we possess : at least the appearance of the wild 
specimens justities the conjecture. This wild state was observed by Fortune, in Hay, 1844, both 
at Tcintung and Ningpo, where specimens were collected. 

Very few plants have yet found their wav into circulation, owing to the unhealthy condition 
in which the originals arrived, and the length of time that elapsed before they recovered. It is 
probable, however, that the plant will now become common, as well as the Large-headed sort 
^ V ’. macroctphal ion ) . 
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[Plate 3i>. | 


TIIE LONG-PETALED EPIDENDRUM. 

(EPIDEXDKL’M Lo N ( J I P ET ALUM.) 


A Stove Epiphyte, from Guatemala, belonging to the Natural Order of Oitcnms. 


gperifit Character. 


THE LONO-PETA LED EPIDENDRUM. —Pseudobulbs 
ovate 1 . Leaves in pairs, straight, sword-shaped, blunt. 
Panicle loose, much longer than the leaves. Sepals and 
petals alike in form, spathulate, stalked, blunt. Lip poste- 
rior, free, three- lobed ; the stalk callous and concave, the 
segments rounded, those at the side erect, that in the 
middle convex, much larger, notched at the end, wavy, 
with numerous elevated coloured radiating veins. 


EPIDENDRXJM LONGIPETALUM ; pseudobull >is ovatis, 
foliis binis rectis ensatis ohtusis, panicula laxa mul to lon- 
giore, sepalis petal isque conformihus spathulatis unguicu- 
latis ohtusis, lahelli postici liberi trilobi ungue coneavo 
calloso laciniis rotundatis latcralibus erectis intermedio 
convcxo multd majore emarginato undulate venis pluribus 
elevatis coloratis radiantibus. 


Epidendrum aromaticum, var. of some Gardens. 


r JVEN years have made a great difference in our knowledge of American Orchids. At that time they 

had been studied only, and very imperfectly, upon dried specimens. Lately, by the importations 
of the Horticultural Society and Mr. Skinner, they have become familiar to us in a living state, and 
opportunities have been afforded of correcting many early errors. Among those errors was the 
reduction of this plant to E. aromaticum , to which its flowers bear some resemblance when ill dried, 
and only then. It is, in fact, a species perfectly distinct from .ill others, and not very nearly related 
to any, except the green Epidendrum {E. virem), whose sepals and petals are much shorter, acute, 
with a white and green lip, the three lobes of which are not very different in size. 

This plant is very sweet-scented, with a long straggling panicle of dull brownish-purple and 
green petals relieved by a white lip, beautifully marked by straight crimson veins on a yellow ground. 
It is a native of Guatemala, whence the Horticultural Society obtained it, and requires all the heat 
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THE EONG-l’ETALED El'I DEN DRUM. 


. . .. • • ¥ 

of u good Oirliid-houso, combined with a long and perfect rest for at least four months. Treated 
thus, it ilowers abundantly, and remains in perfection for several weeks. 

The species belongs to the division of Eneyclian Epidendrums, having a membranous dip with 
three deep lobes, of which the middle one is blunt, or very slightly acute, and a smooth rachis. Of 
that large division the species at present known are the following : — 


E. fucatiun Limit, in Bot. Beg., 18*28, mine. 17 J (E. polyan- 
thu.it French Gardena); pseudobulbis subrotundo-ovatis 
cuvqutosis inonophyllis, foliia ligulatis coriaceis obtusis 
scapo brevioribus, panicula nutantc limit it! ora, bractcis 
ovatis acutis squamiformibiis, sepalis petalisquo lincari- 
oblongis tessellatis requalibus obtusis connivcntibus, label li 
liberi tripartiti lobis lateralibus crectis linearibus apice 
rotundatis intormedio aeuto ovali null to brevionbus, callo 
fiuleato piano elevato ad basin lobi intermedii. — Cuba . — 
Flowers small, dull yellow, tessellated, with a pink spot in 
the centre of a white lip. 

E. ehlorolcucum Jloohr in Hot. Mug., t. 3357 ; (E. ehloran - 
thnni Lindl. in Hot. Keg., 1838, niise. ‘28) ; pseudobul- 
bosum, foliis eoriaceis ligulatis apice rotundatis obscure 
bilobis imequalibus, racemo erecto paniculate, sepal is 
petalisquo subiequalibus lineari-lauccolatis obovatis, labolli 
trilobi liberi lob is lateralibus linearibus obtusis inflexis 
intormedio ovato acuininato crispulo multo brevioribus : 
disco venis elevatis calloso. — iJunu'ara . — Flowers pale 
green without spots, and a white lip. 

E. virgatuin Lindl. in Hooker's Journ iii. 83; pseudo- 
bulbis ovatis oblongisve sub-compressis rugosis, foliis binis 
ternisque eonvexis subundulatis acutis glaucis unciam 
latis, panicula virgatd ramis longis graeilibus, sepalis 
lanceolatis petalisque duplo angustioribus patentibus dis- 
eoloribus, labolli hastati lobis lateralibus acutis patentibus 
intormedio subrot undo-obovato aeuto ; callo maximo ro- 
tundato jione basin. — Mexico . — The habit of E . vitellinum , 
but with more glaucous leaves. Flowers small, dirty 
green stained with brown, arranged in a very long lax 
graceful panicle, the branches of which are simple, and 
sometimes as much as a foot long, with nearly twenty 
flowers on each. The lip is whitish yellow. Scape some- 
times seven feet high. 

E. braehiatum A. Richard ; (i pseud obulbis ovoideis 1-phyl- 
lis ; fob cblongo-elliptico aeuto ; flor. parvulis numerosis, 
brunneis, paniculatis : labello albido trilobo, lobis latera- 
libus angustis falcatis, intermedin obovali aeuto.”' — Mexico. 

E. Linkianum Klot:sch in AUg. gartenzeit, Sept. *2*2, 18*2.0; 
{E. jKtsfori.H Link et Otto abbild. t. 12) ; pseudobulbis 
fusiformibus 2-3-pliyllis, foliis ensiformibus recurvis ra- 
cerno paueifloro longioribus, sepalis patentissimis lineari- 
lanceolatis, petalis conformibus angustioribus, labelli lobis 
lateralibus minutis erectis intormedio ovato-oblongo crispo 
venis elevatis sub columna pubescente. — Mexico. — Flowers 
small dull yellow, streaked with purple. Lip nearly 
white. 

E. coucolor L. no. 12. ; foliis in pseudohulbos confertos 
lenticulares solitariis lato-lanceolatis-acutis, scapo filiformi 


v -floro, sepalis ligulatis, petalis linearibus, labello tripartito 
laciniis integris intermedia majoro. — Mexico . — A slender 
plant. Flowers pale yellow, whole coloured, with a striated 
labclluni. 

I E. Pastoris L. no. 7 ; Klotzsch in AUg. gartenzeit , Sept. 22, 

> 1838 ; “ eaule repen te radicante, pseudobulbis oblongis 

comprcssis 2-3-phyllis, foliis linearibus acutis carinatis 
laxiusculo-subtortuosis, floribus racemosis, perianthii fu- 
liolis paten ti-subincurvis margine recurvis extus sordide 
flavis intus lineis longitudinalibus purpureo-fuscis striatis, 
sepalis lineari-subspathulatis acuminatis, petalis spathulatis 
acutis, labello trilobo albido dein luteo lobis lateralibus 
majoribus basi semilunatis integerrimis glabris hevibus 
basin columnar orbiculatim amplectentibus lituris trans- 
versalibus purpureis medio cordato deflexo minore glabro 
aeuto margine basique reeurvo punctis minutis purpureis 
ornato, columna semitereti fusca adapieem lu tea tridentaU 
dentibus obtusis, periearpiis elongatis acuto-triquetris.” — 
Mexico. — Flowers fragrant, like Vanilla. 

1 E. Oviilum Lindl. in Bot. Beg., 1843, mine. 71 ; pseudobulbis 
oviformibus dipliyllis, foliis linearibus canaliculatis acutis, 
scapo filiformi foliis paulb longiore 3-floro, sepalis lineari- 
bus 3-vcniis, petalis angustioribus spathulatis, labelli tri- 
lobi lobis lateralibus acutis intermedin dilatato rotundato 
venis radiantibus glandulosis variegato, columna) triden- 
tatie dentibus lateralibus rotundatis denticulatis. — Mexico. 
— A curious little plant, in the way of E. pastoris, or brae- 
tesrens , or aeicvlurc. The sepals and petals are olive- 
green ; the lip white, with crimson glandular radiating 
veins. 

E. bracteseens Lindl. in Bot. Beg., 1840, in inn. 122 ; psciulo- 
bulbis ovatis etespitosis 3-4-phyllis, foliis linearibus, scapo 
debili 3-1-floro, bracteis infimis foliaeeis floribus longio- 
ribus supremis obsoletis, floribus nutantibus longe peduu- 
culatis, sepalis petalisque lineari-lanceolatis aeuminatis 
discoloribus labello longioribus, labelli liberi lobis latera- 
libus apice recurvis obtusis subdentatis intormedio un- 
guiculato subrotundo- ovato mult*) longiore secus unguem 
elevato sulcato pubescente.— Mexico. — This is one of the 
prettiest of the small species. The pseudobulbs arc 
exactly ovate, closely clustered, and about as large as a 
pigeon’s egg. The flowers have a beautifully but delicately 
painted white lip, the gay effect of which is heightened by 
the contrast with the dingy purple of the long narrow 
sepals and petals. 

E. aciculare Bateman in Bot. Reg., 1841, mi sc. 98 ; pseudo- 
bulbis oblongis dipliyllis, foliis linearibus canaliculatis 
acutis racemo simplici uequalibus, sepalis petalisque lineari- 
lanceolatis icqualibus acutis, labelli laciniis lateralibus 
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ascendentibus linearibufl obtusis apico recur via intermedia ' 
ovato-oblongA subundulatA (picta) acuta. — Bahamas . — 

A gay little species, with long narrow leaves, a slender 
erect raceme of six or seven flowers, whose sepals and 
petals arc dull purple, And lip white, enlivened with rosy 
veins. , 

E. pic turn Li mil, in Bot. Reg., 1838, m/sc. 43; pseudobulbosum, 
foliis ligulatis coriaceis obtusis dorso rotundatis, raceino 
erecto paniculato, sepalis petalisque obovato-linearibus 
submqualibus, labclli trilobi liberi lobis lateralibus lineari- 
bus acutiusculis subfalcatis eolumnam amplexantibus 
margine anteriore plieato intcrmedio ovali acuto crispo 
multo brcvioribus, disco venis elevatis ealloso. — Dane ram. 

— Resembles E. odoratiminuin ; with dull yellow flowers, 
neatly striped with crimson. It is nearly related to 
E. chloroleucim , from which its leaves readily distinguish it. 

E.graniticum Lindl. in Hooker's Joum ., iii. 83; pscudobulbis 
ovatis attenuatis 2-phyllis, foliis ensiformibus paniculu 
multiflora brcvioribus, sepalis petalisque patentibus lanee- 
olatis subiequalibus acutis, labelli trilobi lacini is lateralibus 
lincari oblongis obtusis intermedia unguiculata obovata 
apiee inflcxo acuto : callo elevato aeuminato seeus medium 
canaliculate, eolumna sub apice aurieulata .— (riiayana. 

— A fine species closely allied to E. jlavmn . It lias a 
panicle regularly branched up to the apex, nearly a foot 
and a half long, with each side branch having from 2-4 
flowers. According to Mr. Schomburgk, the sepals and 
petals are green dotted with purple, the labellum white 
with a purple stain at its base, the flowers aromatic, the 
stem six feet high. 

E. gracile Lindl. in Bot. Reg., t. 1765; foliis in pscudobulbos 
ovatos corrugates pluribus lorato-ensi form i bus, raceino 
simplici longissimo, sepalis oblongis petalisque euneatis 
patentibus, labelli fere liberi trilobi lobis lateralibus 
semiovatis intermedio oblongo crispo obtusissimo duplo 
minoribus disco bicostato. — Bahamas, — Flowers green, 
lip yellow, lined with purple. 

E. viridiflorum Lindl. in Dot. Reg.; (Encyclia vivid (flora 
Hooker in Rot. Mag. xv. t. 2831 ; L. p. 1 1 1 ); pscudobulbis 
ovatis diphyllis, foliis ensiformibus recurvis acutis pani- 
cula brcvioribus, sepalis lateralibus falcatis petalisque 
linearibus acutis erectis, labello postico apice 3-lobo laciniis 
lateralibus planis intermediae ova tie crisptc mqualibus: 
callo basi duplici oblongo carnoso.— Brazil, — Flowers dull 
green, marked with dull purple. 

E. glutinosuin Scheidwcilcr in Gartcnzeit , 1843, p. 110; 

“ foliis in pscudobulbos pyriformes tunicatos glabros, binis 
linearibus coriaceis oblique truncatis, racemo subsimplici 
pedicellisque glutinosis, sepalis oblongis acuminatis peta- 
lisquo spathulatis patentibus, labelli fere liberi trilobi lobis 
lateralibus oblongis obtusis integris erectis, intermedio 
ovato crispato, disco ealloso depresso, eolumna bidentata. 
Seapus terminalis pedalis, petala et sepala viridi-purpurea, 
extus lineis purpureis notata, labellum albo-lutescens, 
lobo intermedio lineis purpureis ornato.” — Rio Janeiro.— 
According to Mr. Scheidweiler, very near Epidcndruni 
odaratus-imum, which he considers identical with the | 


Encyclia patens of Hooker and Macmdaiia lutesam of 
Loddiges. Its scape is a foot high. The petals and sepals 
are greenish purple, marked outside with purple lines. 
The lip is whitish yellow, its middle lobo being marked 
with purple lines. 

E. rufum Lindl. in Bot. Reg., 1845, mine. 42 ; pscudobulbis 
pyriformibus 2-3-phyllis, foliis brevibus lanceolato-ligulatis 
patentibus scapo paniculato brevioribus, sepalis petalisque 
ovalibus acutis subcarnosis, labelli trilobi laciniis late- 
ralibus brevibus semiovatis intermedia obovato-oblongA 
convexa margine revolutil apice rotundata basi secus 
axin elevata carnosii, eolumna mombranaceo-marginata. — 
Brazil. 

E. flavum Lindl. in Hooker's Joum., iii. 83 ; pseudobulbis 
ovatis attenuatis 3-phyllis, foliis ensiformibus panieuho 
pauciflorie subiequalibus, sepalis petalisque patentibus 
subiequalibus lincari* oblongis obtusis, labelli trilobi laciniis 
lateralibus liuearibus truncatis intermedia unguiculata 
obovata nuda, eolumna sub apice aurieulata. — Brazil . — 
Leaves of this rather more than a foot long. Flowers 
pale yellow, about an inch and a half in diameter. The 
inflorescence is only panicled at*the base, and is probably 
very often simple. 

E. paehyanthum Lindl. in Bot. Reg., 1838, mine. 42 ; pseu- 
dobulbosum, foliis lato-ligulatis subundulatis apice oblique 
obtusis dorso rotundatis, periauthio carnoso herbaceo, 
sepalis lanceolatis, petalis obovato-lanceolatis apice com- 
plicatis, labelli liberi trilobi laciniis lateralibus asccndenti- 
bus truncatis intermedia spathulata acuta basi callosA 
. trilineata convexa inappendiculata multo brevioribus. - 
( hiaynna.—A . largo green-flowered species. Its leaves 
are thinner and broader than is usual among these 
Epidendra, and a little wavy at the margin. The flowers 
are fully two inches in diameter, thick and fleshy, dull 
green, stained with a dirty reddish brown towards the ends 
of the sepals and petals. The labellum is a pale straw- 
colour, streaked along the middle with violet. 

E. primulinuin Bateman MBS. ; pseudobulbis . . . . , foliis 
.... , scapo paniculato, sepalis petalisque patulis oblongis 
acutis, labelli laciniis lateralibus nanis erectis acutis 
intermedia obovata apiculata ; callo duplici ad basin 
elevato piano carnoso.— Mexico.- Flowers rather large, 
in a close erect panicle, smelling of primroses. 

E. altissimum Bateman in Bot. Reg., 1838, wise. 61 ; pseu- 
dobulbis elongatis teretibus 2-3-phyllis, scapis r mosis 
longissimis, sepalis lineari-oblongis acutis, petalis con- 
formibus basi angustatis, labelli liberi lobis lateralibus 
dimidiatis erectis tortis obtusis intermedio dilatato undulato 
recurvo apiculato basi bicostato.— Bahamas.— Flowers 
scented with beeswax. Very like E. oncidioidex. 

E. longipetnlum of this article. 

E. If umboldtii Reiehenhach jil. in Linnera ; “ p. ph. o. oblongis 
acutis basi aliquid euneatis, p. ph. i. obtusis basi valdo 
euneatis, sub apice dilatatis, lb. nmximo trilobo, basi 
inm cuneato, lobis lateralibus integris obtusatis, lobo medio 
maximo subquadrato, antice cmarginato, margine denti- 
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culato, ncrvis 7 medianis elevatis a basi ad centrum cristi- 
geris, cristis crenato-serratis, gy. postice car in a to, andro- 
clinii margine tridentato, interjecto dente antice ros- 
tcllari.” — Puerto Cabal lo. 

E. yirens ; panicula laxu erecta angustA, scpalis lineari-ob- 
longis apicc latioribus, petalis lequilongis spathulatis acutis, 
labelli laciniis subicqualibus lateralibus erectis oblongis 
cmarginatis intermedia convexa plieatA venosA emarginata 
mucronulatA. — Guatemala . — Flowers green, whole coloured, 
except the lip, which is white, with crimsoi* veins in the 
middle lobe ; the lateral lobes green, with crimson veins, 
but white at the point. 

E. venosuin L. no, 13 ; foliis ensiformibus obtusis supra et 
sub pseudobulbos fusiformes nascent ibus, raeemo striato 
simplici, sepalis lineari-lanceolatis petalisque angustioribus 
patentissimis, labello semilibero tri parti to : laciniis latc- 
ralibus ovatis acutis intermedia subrotunda apiculata multo 
majore callo baseos et lineis tribus disci subramosis 
elevatis. — Mexico. — Scape a foot long. Lip half united 
to the column, white, with elevated violet veins. 

E. aromaticum Bateman , Orch. Mijt . 9 t. 30 ; (E. inenmbens 
Lindl. in 13ot. Reg , 1340, xnisc. 3 * 1 ) ; floribus dense pani- 
culatis, sepalis linearibus patentissimis basi angustatis, 
petalis conforinibus sed pauld latioribus, labelli postici 
lobis lateralibus triangularibus acuminatis intermedio 
subrotundo-ovato apiculato venis elevatis cristate, call is 

N. 13. — In the above references, L. signifies 


duobus oblongis secus unguem. — Guatemala. -Flowers 
| very sweet ; in largo pale dull yellow panicles. It inhabits 
a climate whose temperature varies from 6*(F to 75 J . 

E. alatum Bateman , Or eh. Mcx. % t. 18.; Dot. v848, t. 53; 
( Epid . culocheitum Hooker in J3ot. Mag., t. 3898) ; pseu- 
dobulbis ovato-oblongis diphyllis, foliis ensiformibus obtusis 
coriaceis obsolete striatis paniculA multiflora brevioribus, 
sepalis petalisque lineari-oblongis spathulatis uniformibus 
patentibus, labello profunde trilobo basi intiis bicarinato 
lobis lateralibus eroso-dentatis rotundatis intermedio 
j oblongo undulato multo brevioribus omnium venis cahosis 
! et verrucosis, columiue alis rotundatis. — Guatemala . — Its 
pale colour, and the peculiar markings upon its lip, at 
once distinguish it. These' markings consist of reddish warts, 
plates, scales, or elevations, of various forms, arranged 
upon the veins, and therefore spreading from the base. 

I E. tripterum Lindl. in Hooker's Journ., iii. 83 ; pseudobulbis 
I ovalibus eompressis diphyllis, foliis lineari-oblongis obtusis 
raeemo paucifloro ( 1 — 8) suba>qualibus, floribus erectis 
sepalis petalisque lineari-lanceolatis patulis, labelli trilobi 
I lobis lateralibus linearibus obtusis planis intermedio sub- 
| rotundo basi angustato undulato venis rugosis elevatis, 
capsula augusta elavata triptera. — Mexico, — The whole 
plant when in bloom little more than six inches high. 
Flowers apparently dull purple, with a pale lip, on long 
peduncles, and erect not drooping. 

Liiulley's Genera et Species Orcliidacearum. 
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190. Oestrum cai.ycinum. U'UMawv\ (alitis C.r/ridi/Ionim Hooker.) A greenhouse shrub, 
from Buenos Ayres, with deliciously scented green flowers. Belongs to flu; Night shades. Mowers 
in October. (Mg. 97.) 

This charming shrub would be passed by without notice, if it were not for the exquisite fragrance of its green flowers; 
out of flower it looks like an Oleaster (Ehmynux). It was originally introduced through the Glasnevin Garden. With 


the exception of the upper side of 
the leaves, the whole plant is covered 
with a grey staqjgy down which gives 
it a dull appearance. The leaves are 
ovate-oblong, slightly heart-shaped 
at the base, cm short stalks. The 
flowers appear in short axillary 
spikes, with a calyx much wider 
than the narrow tube of the downy 
corolla, which however widens up- 
wards into a tri.3 funnel-shaped 
figure. The filaments are not tooth- 
ed. The fragrance of the flowers 
is perceptible both day and night, 
but most so in the day. 

Sir W. Hooker, in naming it 
C . ririrfijfarinn , was not aware that 
it had been previously called C\ 
cu lye hi urn by Willdenow. 

107. U NGN APT A SPECTOSA. 
Emllicher. A liardy deciduous 
shrub, with rose - coloured 
flowers. Native of Texas. Be- 
longs to the order of Soap- 
berries. Has not yet flowered. 

This plant having been lately 
introduced into cultivation, it is as 
well to quote the following memo- 
randum concerning it from Dr. Asa 
Gray’s valuable Plants Lhulheim - 



crianrp . It is nearly related to the genus Pavia : — ■“ Shrub three to twenty feet high, with many long stems, one to three inches 


thick, branching only at the top. Fruit sweet and pleasant, but emetic (Lindheimer). Its popular name is Spanish Buckeye. 
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The fertile flowers and the fruit, although for several years known tons, have not until now been illustrated or described 
except by Adolph Scheele, who has published a description from Lindheimer’s specimens in the Linmca. — The flowers 
which Endlicher happened to examine were pcntapetalous, which is not the more usual case ; and he erroneously states 
the plant to form a large tree, whereas it is commonly a slender shrub, of five or ten feet in height, or at most a small 
tree. Misled by these discrepancies, and by the differences of the two kinds of flowers, and 
it would seem from his description, happening to possess tetrasopalous as well as tetrapetalous 
flowers, (although there are five sepals in all my Lindhcimcrian and other specimens,) Mr. 
Scheele has wroi^ly introduced a second species, under the name of U. hiterophylla. The 
leaflets vary from five, or even three, on the earlier leaves, to seven. In seedling plants 
raised in the Cambridge Botanic Garden, I have noticed a lusus of the earliest leaves, in 
which the leaflets are confluent." 


198, Hymenocallis Bouskiana. T)e Fricse. 
Guayra, with white flowers smelling of Vanilla. 
Flowered in the Botanic Garden, Leyden. 

Leaves two to two and a hr. If feet long, dull green. 



A stove bulb from La 
Belongs to Amaryllids. 


Scape compressed, as long as the 
leaves. Flowers seven, 
in an umbel, white, 
with a very thin trans- 
parent entire coronet. 
I)c Vricsc 9 Epinutroiiy 
1U4G. 


1U0. Sakcopo- 
dium Lomm. {alias 
Boltephjllum Lob- 
l)ii Liurf/ry.) A 
stove epiphyte be- 
longing to the Na- 
tural Order of Or- 
chids. Native of 
Java. Flowers nan- 


kin-yellow, large and showy. Introduced by Messrs. Ycitcli and Co. (Fig. OS.) 


One of the many good things sent from Java to Messrs. Veitcli of Exeter, by their collector, Mr. Thomas Lobb. 
M How fine a plant of its kind this is, may be surmised, by its having been taken for a Cniur/yn? : the flowers are full four 
inches across, yellow, shaded with cinnamon, spotted with light brown, and speckled outside with brown-purple : we know 
of no species of the genus comparable to it for beauty.’* Our drawing was made from the plant of Messrs. Veitcli, after 
it had gratified the public at the May Exhibition of the Chiswick Gardens for lftoO. Pseudobulbs ovate, smooth, green, 
nearly as large as a pigeon’s egg, springing from a scaly creeping stem terminated by a stalked, oblong, leathery, solitary 
leaf. Scape arising one from the side of each pseudobulb, yellowish, spotted with brown, shorter than the leaf, its base 
sheathed with imbricated, convex, spotted scales. Flowers large, solitary, spreading. Sepals lanceolate, acuminated, 
deep yellow, the upper one externally marked with purple spots running in lines ; the lateral ones falcate, streaked and 
clouded with purple. Petals resembling the upper sepal, but smaller and streaked with purple lines, lvflexo-patcnt. Lip 
cordato* ovate, acuminate, reHcxed, yellow, with minute orange dots. This, like the rest of the numerous species of 
Bulbophyllum, is a tropical epiphyte, and requires to be kept in the warm division of tlio Orchid-house. It grows and 
flowers freely on a block of wood, suspended from the roof of the house, and having a piece of Sphagnum-moss attached. 
In winter an excess of moisture, cither in the atmosphere of the house or in the moss or block of wood, is prejudicial ; 
and in summer the plant must be shaded from the mid-day sun. — But. Afwj my t. 4o32. 

Between Dendrobes and Bolbophyls there exists a race having the large flowers of the former, and the pecu- 
liar habit of the latter, and hence referred to the one or the other genus according to the fancy of the observer. 
They agree with Dendrobes in having four pollen masses, and a hornless column ; but they have coriaceous, not thin 
half- transparent flowers, and a tough leathery lip, enlarged not contracted at the base. If they had a caudiclo and 
gland to their pollen masses, they would be Asiatic Maxillarias. They form neither horn nor spur, but are simply 
inflated and expanded at the base of tlio sepals. On the other hand, although they grow liko Bolbophyls, yet they have 
no horns to their column, but two pollen masses, and their large leathery flowers afford a further difference. To these 
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plants, consisting of the Dendrobium amplum of Wallicli, and the Mbophyllnn i Lobbii, affine, kopardinum, Chari, and 
macranllnm of Lindley, the name SARCoromim may bo applied : with the following distinct ire. character 

Habitus Bolbophylli. Pollinia ct columna Dcndrobii. Sepala corlacea, lateralia basi ventricosa. Labellum criaceum 
basi dijatatum. (llaud Dolbophyllum quod poll. 4 nec 2, ct col. mutica nec cirrhata. Ilaud Dendrobium quod sepala ct 
labellum coriacea basi ventricosa nec cornuta v. calcarata.) 

200. Rhipsalis pachyptera. Pfeiffer, {alias Cercus alatus 
link and Otto ; alias Cactus alatus Pot. Mag. ? ) A trailing 
succulent shrub, from tropical America, with leaf-like stems, 
small dirty white flowers, and red fruit. Belongs to the 
order of Indian Figs (Cactaecaj). Flowers in winter and spring. 

(Fig. 00 ; a, section of flower ; b, ripe fruit.) 

This singular little plant is a native of 
Rio de Janeiro, from wlienco it was re- 
ceived by Sir Charles Lemon, Bart, M.P., 
in 1 83.0, and flowered at Carelew in April, 

1 840*. In its mode of growth it has consider- 
able resemblance to some 
of the well-known showy 
species of Cactus with flat 
leaves, but on flowering it 
proved to be totally differ- 
ent. It requires ft warm 
greenhouse or stove, and 
thrives very well when 
grown in a loamy soil with 
little water. Joints leafy, 
roundish ovate, compress- 
ed, nearly flat, hanging 
clown, about 3 inches long 
and 2 inches broad, deeply 
creimtcd with a thick pro- 
minent, woody midrib, and 
distinct side ribs. They are 
of a bright green, tinged 
with reddish brown at the 
base and point, as well as 
along the margin, becoming, 
when old, of a rusty green. 

Flowers solitary, sessile, 
small, issuing from each 
orenature, and of a pale 
brownish yellow : the 

buds, previously to open- 
ing, being delicately tinged 
with pink. Sepals five, 

very minute and unequal in size. Petals five, spreading 
ovate-oblong, obtuse at the point. Stamens numerous, 

Jfiliform, erect. Style somewhat clavate, rather longer, 
and much larger than the stamens, divided at the point, 
sometimes into five, but most frequently into four lobes. Fruit a small berry about the size of a red currant, and 
similar in colour, with numerous small jet black seeds, embedded in the pulp. 

That this is the Cere as alatm of Link and Otto, there can be no doubt ; and consequently it is the Rhipsalis pachyptera 
of Pfeiffer.; but we are by no means satisfied that it differs specifically from the Rh. crispata and rhombea of the same 
author, notwithstanding the white fruit of tho former. We find it, however, recognised in the Prince of Salm Dyck’s 
latest enumeration, and we bow to so high an authority. 

201. Aim fa dba rubra. Auguste de St. Hilaire. A beautiful red-flowered hot-house shrub, 
from Brazil. Belongs to Rueworts (Rutaccre). Introduced at Kcw. Flowers in the autumn. 
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Tills handsome plant, with flowers of the size And colour of Lemon ia special ilia, but arranged in a compound raceme 
or thyrse, is one of six species of a shrubby genus, detected in Brazil by M. Auguste de St. Hilaire. He dedicated it 
to his friend and patron Don Rodriguez Pereira do Almeidea. It forms a branching shrub, three to five feet high, with 
leaves which arc alternate, broadly lanceolate, acute at the base, acuminate at the apex, penninerved, quite entire at the 
margins. Panicle, or compound raceme, thyrsoid. Flowers often two or three together, moderately numerous. Calyx 
short, cut into five acute teeth. Petals obovato-spathulate, very obtuse, spreading, deep rose-colour (as is the calyx). 
Filaments linear, contracted below the anther, slightly downy, grooved towards the base, and above the groove are two 
hairy tubercles. Ovary of five lobes, pellucido-punctate, surrounded by an entire, cup-sliaped nectary. The species of 
Almeidea require to be grown in a stove temperature. The one here figured flowered during the month of September 
in the Palm-house. It should be potted in admixture of light loam and leaf-mould, and receivo the benefit of bottom- 
heat, which we consider of great importance in cultivating, and maintaining in a healthy state, plants of slow growth like 
the present. It is increased by cuttings plunged in bottom-heat. — Bot . Mag., t. 4548. 

202. Acaxtiiolimon glumaceum. Bolssier. (alias Stafiee Ararati of gardens.) A hardy very 
pretty herbaceous plant, with tufts of awl-shaped spiny leaves, and long-stalked spikes of large rose- 
coloured flowers. Belongs to the Order of Leadworts. 

This is one of the “ Hedgehog” Statices, of which an example or two are already known to gardeners. Tt is curious 
when in leaf, and very pretty while in flower. The usual treatment of w Alpine plants ” suits it. Mr. Henfrey doubts whether 
this is or is not the species to which he refers it ; we have fine specimens of it from Armenia, collected by Jas. Brant, Esq., 
H.M. Consul at Erzeroum, three times as large as the specimen represented in the Gardener's Magazine of Botany ; hut 
we do not find it among any of the authentic specimens of M. Boissier in our possession. We fear that Mr. Henfrey is 
right in thinking that this botanist has multiplied species too much. 

208. Begonia Ingramii. llet/frey . A handsome garden hybrid, with loose drooping clusters 

of pale pink flowers. Requires a stove. 

Said to have been raised by Mr. Ingram, of Frogmore, between B. jnchsioidcs and /?. nitkla. The leaves arc four inches 
long, very oblique, half heart-shaped, dark glossy green, slightly ciliate and crenel led ; the under side is green also. The 
male flowers have four decussating sepals, of which the inner are smaller ; the females have five nearly equal sepals. — 
Gard. Mag. of Bot. ii. p. 153. The placentation is that of Biplodininm. Mr. Henfrey proposes in this article to form 
another subdivision of the genus Begonia, under the name of Plat yd initial, for the well-known many-lobed placenta of 
B. cinnabarina , which however lie docs not connect with any other species. 

20 1. Catasktcm Lansbkhcti. (alias Mganlht'S JjUttsbcrt/ti Rninwardt and T)i> Yrienc.) A ter- 
restrial stove Orchid from the Caraecas, with, a long ovate raceme of thirteen to twenty green and 
purple flowers, blossomed in the Garden of Leyden. 

Very nearly the same as Catasctvm callosum, from which it differs in the flowers being green, spotted with purple, 
and not whole coloured. Jt can scarcely he a distinct species. 

205. Spathodea LEVIS. Pa/M de Beavvoi *. A hothouse tree from Sierra Leone, belonging 
to the Order of Bignoniads. Flowers handsome, white streaked with rose. Introduced by Messrs. 
Lucombe and Co. Blossoms in June. (Fig. 100.) 

Imperfect as are the figure and description of Spathodea hvvis in Palisot de Beauvois, I am yet of opinion I am 
correct in referring it to this plant. If by the term “ kcvin” applied to the species it is meant that there are no glands 
on the calyx or corolla, I may observe, that however obscure on the dried specimens 
(from which M. de Beauvois* drawing and character were derived) they are apparent 
enough on the living plant. Our specimen is sixteen feet high ; hut it flowers when much 
smaller. Its stem is woody but soft. The leaves are alternate, except those below the 
inflorescence, which are often in whorls of three, all of them unequally pinnate, with from 
four to six pair of opposite, ovate, acuminate, coarsely serrated, glabroi 
Panicle terminal, corymbose, with numerous large flowers. Calyx 
green, tipped with red, split open more than half-way down on one 
side, with several dark-coloured glands near the base, irregularly 
toothed at the apex. Corolla campanulato-infundibuliform, white f 
delicately spotted and streaked with rose ; tube widening upwards ; 
limb obscurely two-lipped ; upper lip of two rounded lobes ; lower 
of three similar ones, hut larger and more spreading ; all slig..- v 

waved. This is a tropical tree of robust growth, requiring the temperature of the stove, and growing freely in light loam. 
It is propagated by cuttings planted under a bell-glass in white sand, and plunged in bottom-heat. — Bot . Mag., t. 4537. 
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206. Opuntia Salmiana. Parmentier. A stove succulent from Brazil. Flowers, pale yellow. 

Native of Brazil. Blossoms at Kcw in September and October. (Fig. 101.) 

This pretty and very distinct Opuntia is said to be a native of Brazil. Our collection is indebted for the possession 
of it to the Royal Gardens of Ilermhaussen. It blossoms freely, and the ordinary looking stems and branches are 
ornamented by the variegated red and yellow and rather copious flowers in September and October. Plant small, one 
to two feet high, erect, branched j branches erecto-patent, cylindrical, rather of an ashy-green colour, destitute of tubercles, 



« a. A«0to MM. MV W >■'« *7"*“ “ -yS'" oC 
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freely if potted in light loam and leaf-mould, and placed under the full influence of the sun in summer. It should be 
frequently syringed in the mornings or evenings, during hot dry weather, but care must be taken that all superabundant 
water passes off freely, and that the soil does not remain long in a saturated state. In winter water must be given very 
sparingly, and the temperaturo of the house during the night need not at any time exceed 55°. It readily increases 
cither by cuttings or by seeds, as also by gemmae produced on each areolo of the fruit, which ultimately form separate 
and distinct plants. — But . Mag., t. 4542. 

207. Stymihum mucronifolujm. Sonder. A greenhouse herbaceous plant, of much beauty, 
from the Swan liiver. Blowers yellow. Belongs to the Order of Stylcworts. Introduced by 
Messrs. Lueombe and Pince. (Fig. 1 02.) 

The plant thus called by Sender does not wholly agree with this, for neither is the labellum in our plan 
u inappeiidiculate,*’ nor can the leaves bo said to be “radical.” Tho first character is, indeed, easily overlooked in the 
dried plant, from which Sonder was likely to have drawn up his description ; and with regard to tho latter, tufted rosulcs 
of apparently radical leaves do, in several Stylidia , elongate into real leafy stems or branches. Again, the nearest 
natural allies of our plant are unquestionably S. ciliatum Lindley, and S. saxifragoidcs Lindley ; but Sonder has 
separated them by nearly thirty species. The present specie’s is very pretty and produces its copious bright tufts of 
flowers in August. Roots wiry, brown. Stems in our plant tufted, two to three inches long, copiously leafy. Leaves 
glabrous, spreading, linear-subulate, broader at the base, tipped at the point with a setaceous bristle. Peduncles terminal, 
solitary on each branch, a span high, above, and the pedicels and calyx clothed with slender hairs tipped with glands, so 
delicate as to be scarcely visible to the naked eye. Panicle roundish or oval, many-flowered, rather compact. Corolla 
rather bright yellow, with zigzag orange lines round the mouth. Ovary or capsule much elongated, slender, cylindrical. 
In summer these small weak plants should be placed in a situation where they may be maintained in a moderately moist 
state, without having daily recourse to the water-pot ; and in winter they should be placed in a dry airy place, taking care 
in damp weather that no water lodges amongst the fascicles of leaves, for when this happens the plant is liable to bo 
destroyed. — But. Mag., t. 4538. 

2<»S. Bcklingtoxia pubksckxs. A beautiful stove Orcliidcous epiphyte, from Pernambuco. 
Flowers white. Introduced by John Knowles, Esq., of Manchester. 

B. piibcsccns ; acaulis, foliis coriaceis apice carinatis mucronatis, raceinis densissimis pendulis, labello obovato bilolm 
breviter hastato laeiniis ereetis, eristic lamellis utrinque 3 valde intequalibus, columnar basi pubeseeutis alis 2 minutis 
.su hula tis albis 2 oblongo-linearibus porrectis. 

This beautiful novelty was exhibited at a meeting of the Horticultural Society in November last, when it received a 
silver medal. It formed a wide tuft of dark green rigid leaves, pouring forth from their bosom a profusion of hunches of 
snow-white blossoms. It had been sent to John Knowles, Esq., of Manchester, from some friends in Pernambuco, where 
it appears to be very rare. It is not now, however, introduced for the first time, for we have in our possession a dried 
specimen, communicated by the late Mr. George Loddiges, in November, 1848, at which time we named it jutbesccns, in 
allusion to the down on the column, which is not found in the other drooping white-flowered species. ()1‘ these species five 
are now known, of which two, B.granadi nsis and fragrant, have the bunches of flow ers erect. The other three, pubcscnis, 
Candida, and rnivsta, are thus distinguished : — 

B. jjtih&tcnis has a downy column, a lip with three ydlow ridges on each side near the base, and a pair of erect side 
lobes, rendering it what is technically called hastate. Tts flowers are the smallest of the three. 

B. voiusta has a smooth column, a lip in no degree hastate, with many shallow ridges on each side near the base. Its 
flowers are larger than in the last, and the flowers more loosely arranged. 

B . Candida has a smooth column, a lip very slightly hastate, with a stalk two-thirds as long as the column, and only 
one ridge on each side, forming a broken row of callosities. The flowers are much fewer in each bunch, but twice 
as large as in the last. 

200. "L 1 r a n cisc e a jbxtmia. Se/ieidweilcr. A handsome stove shrub from Brazil, with large deep 
violet flowers. Belongs to the Linariads. introduced by M". do Jonglie, of Brussels. 

Habit of Fr . lati folia. Branches downy. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, not shining. Flowers terminal, about two toge- 
ther, very deep purple, two and a half inches across the limb. 

In Belgium this Franciscea cximia is spoken of as- the finest species of the geims yet in cultivation ; and we learn also 
that it proves to be a free flowerer, — plants of the height of two feet and a half producing successively through tlic blooming 
season upwards of two hundred blossoms, of the size and colour represented in our plate. The first blossoms borne in 
Europe were produced in March, 1849; and the original plant again commenced flowering in January, 1850, and con- 
tinued to produce blossoms till the end of June. Young plants are also reported to flower freely. — Gardener's Magazine 
of Botany, ii. p. 177. 
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21 0 . Tillantjsia inanis. A stove epiphyte belonging to Bromeliads, with scurfy, dry, twisted 
leaves, and violet flowers issuing from crimson bracts. Native of the province of Buenos Ayres. 
(Big. 103, a piece of the inflorescence ; 104, a diminished figure of' the plant,) 

Commodore Suli van, C.B., who brought it to this country in 1841, on Ilia return from the command of the South 
American station, presented it to Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., with whom it flowered in March, 1848. It is a 
native of the interior provinces of Buenos Ayres, high up the Parana, and is stated to be greatly prized there for its 
delicious perfume, although at no period could Mr. Booth discover that it possessed any fragrance ; and it is probable 
that the statement referred to T. xiphiifolia, — a very different species. Like the rest of its tribe, it requires the constant 
heat of a warm damp stove, and similar treatment to ttat^hich is usually given to epiphytal Orchids. It thrives very 
well when attached to a branch of any soft-wooded tree, and suspended from the roof of the stove. In winter it must be 
kept dry, but during the rest of the year it can scarcely have too much water. Mr. Booth describes the recent plant 


thus : — j 

“ Roots numerous, round and slender, deep brown, partly adhering to the branches of trees, or spreading horizontally, 
as if to draw nourishment from the air. Leaves broad at the base, closely imbricated, so as to have a sort of bulbous 
appearance ; hut otherwise flexuose and recurved, narrow, much longer than the scape, spreading and twisted, with the 
edges so much incurved as to leave only a deep groove from one end to the other. They vary from 8 inches to a foot in 

length, and are of a deep green, closely covered with brownish red blotches, 
and speckled with minute white scurfs. The scape rises from the centre of 
the leaves, and is about G inches high, round at the? hast*, and covered with 
several sheathing leaves, which closely embrace 
it. Near the top, it enlarges, and becomes 
two-sided, with moderately large oblong acu 
initiate sheathing, imbricated bracts, of a bril- 
liant red, tinged with brownish green at the 
base. The flowers, which appear to he only 
two in number, issue from underneath the third 
and fourth bract from the top. They are erect, 
of a purplish lilac colour, nnd rather more than 
an inch long. Sepals ? Petals three, united at 
the base, but so arranged, from being convolute 
as to form a kind of tube, very slightly recurved 
at the point. Filaments of the same purplish 
colour as the petals, comparatively broad and 
thin, and projecting about, a quarter of an inch 
beyond the tube. Style the same; length as 
the filaments, but round, and of a pale colour, 
excepting at the extremity, which is a green- 
ish yellow, and 15-lobed.” 

This is nearly related to the plant origin- 
ally named bvfbosit, by Sir W. Hooker, in 
his “ Exotic Flora,” t. 1 7 A, from a poor specimen 
obtained from Trinidad. But we can scarcely 
regard it as the same species, any more than 
a very handsome plant, with long spreading 
crimson bracts, obtained from Jamaica by Sir 
W. Ilookcr, and figured in the « Botanical 
Magazine,” t. 1*288, under the name of T. 
bfilbvsa, variety There appears to he 

several species of Tillandsia possessing the 
peculiarity of having the bases of the enlarged 
leaves collected into a kind of bulb, hut other- 
wise differing as much among each other as 
species of the same genus generally do. Sluce 
some are beautiful things, and very likely to 
reach our gardens, we take the present oppor- 

, . .; vo their peculiarities to reside. In the first place, 

tunity of pointing out in what we conceive braet8 R1 . CCI1 a n.l fertile, with some 

there is the original T. bulbom, whose »P> whoso bracts are coloured red, and all 

tendency to branch. Next it stands our T. mans, with a P crf * et '* . P y P bM ah . ca(Iy mentioned, with the upper 
flowerless, except the two uppermost. Another is the supposed vane ty o 
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leaves and bracts very long, deep crimson, apparently not scurfy, and a spike distinctly branched ; the corolla being 
longer and white-edged : this we would call T. enythrmi ; we have the same species from Para. A fourth, T. einmens , is 
a St. Domingo plant, with the leaves much shorter than the spike, which is leafless, branched, and composed of numerous 
two-ranked crimson-keeled naked bracts; it may be compared to T. polyslacliya^ although very different. A fifth is from 
Para, and is readily distinguished by a peculiar lumpish habit, an abundance of very coarse loose scurfs, spreading up 
to the very points of tlio outer bracts, which are not coloured, and a nearly simple spike sessile among the leaves, which, 
ncverthelesSs, scarcely overtop it ; this may be named T. pumila. For the convenience of our scientific readers, we put 
these distinctions into technical language : — 

Folia radicalia basi dil"*"tp. bulbum simnlantia . 

T. in an is ; scapo foliis breviore, spieft simplici basi foliosft, bractcis viridi-purpurcis lepidotis 
inferioribus omnibus inanibus. — Buenos Ayres . 

211. T. hulbosa (Hook. Exot. El., t. 173); scapo foliis breviore, spica, apliyllft basi ram os ft, 
bractcis herbaceis arete lepidotis. — Trinidad . 

212. T. erylhrcea (alias 1\ hulbosa picta Hooker, Bot. Mag., t. 4288) ; scapo foliis breviore, 
spies! ramosft, bractcis foliaceis coccincis mulis (?) infimis spica longioribus. — Jamaica j Para . 

213. T. eminens ; scapo foliis altiore, spieft apliyllft ramosft, bractcis nudis coccincis distichis 
carinatis apice unciimtis. — St. Domingo . Tlic inflorescence is almost that of a branched Vriesia. 

211. T. pumila ; scapo inter folia sessili, spieft subsimplici apliyllft, bractcis herbaceis coriaceis 
ventricosis laxissime lepidotis. — Para . Valves of the fruit straight, and chesnut brown ; not 
pitch black, as in T. erythrcea . 
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[Plate 31.J 
* 

TIIE DEEP BLOOD-COLOURED MOUTAN. 

(MOUTAN OFFICINALIS; ATROSANGUINEA.) 


A Hardy Under shrub, from China, belonging to the Natural Order of Crowfoots, 


I 


Peeonia Moutan, atrosanguinea : Journal of the Horticultural Society , vol. iv., p. 2*25. 


Jt will probably be admitted, without any difference of opinion, that this is the finest of ’the Moutans 

introduced by* the Horticultural Society. It is a plant with a vigorous growth, a deep green 
foliage tinged with red, and very large, very double flowers, with dark blood-coloured petals, which 
are nearly as broad in the centre as at the edge. In foliage it is much like the common Moutan 
papyracea. 

And now a word respecting the genus Moutan, which we propose to separate from Paeonia. We 
need not say that all the Moutans are furnished with a tough leathery coat which is drawn tightly 
round the carpels, of which it allows nothing but the stigmas to project. This organ has no exist- 
ence in Pjeonia, or in that part of it which one of us* formerly proposed to call Onjepia, containing 
P. Brownii and another. It is of somewhat uncertain nature ; wherefore it has received from different 
persons the names of Disk, Nectary, Perigynium, Paracorolla, # &c. Upon this organ the genus 
Moutan is founded ; and thus it differs from Pseonia as much as Ranunculus from Adonis, Acteea 
fro m T halictrum, Trollius from Helleborus, all genera of the same order, that is to say, because of 
the presence of a part which does not appear in others. 

Of the nature of this part there is little room for doubt. It is in all probability an innermost 
row of abortive stamens, the filaments of which are united into a cup, while the anthers refuse to 
appear; and therefore it is referable to that part of the flower which botanists now call disk. 
D. Don said he found anthers upon its edge, and if he was not mistaken that would be conclusive 
as to its nature ; but we have never been able to find anthers upon it, nor does it appear that any- 
one except Mr. Don ever did. 
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THE DEEP BLOOD-COLOUKED MOUTAN. 


In one of his interesting letters, Mr! Fortune gives the following account of the manner in which 
the Chinese propagate Moutans : — 

“ The propagation and management of the Moutan seem to be perfectly understood by the 
Chinese at Shanghae, much better than they are in England. 

“ In the beginning of October, large quantities of the roots of a herbaceous Pseony * are seen 
heaped up in sheds and other outhouses, and are intended to be used as stocks for the Moutan. 
The bundle of tubers which forms the root of !* Jjgrbaceous Pseony is pulled to pieces, and each of 
the finger-like rootlets forms a stock upon which the Moutan is destined to be grafted. Having 
thrown a large number of these rootlets upon the potting bench, the scions are then brought from 
the plants which it is desirable to nkrease. Each scion used is not more than an inch and a half or 
two inches in length, and is the point of a shoot formed during the bygone summer. Its base is cut 
in the form of a wedge, and inserted in the crown of the finger-like tuber just noticed. This is tied 
up or clayed round in the usual way, and the operation is completed. When a large number of 
plants has been prepared in this manner they are taken to the nursery, where they are planted in 
rows about a foot and a half apart, and the same distance between the rows. In planting, the bud 
or point of the scion is the only part which is left above ground ; the point between the stock and 
the scion, where the union is destined to take place, is always buried beneath the surface. Kacmpfer 
states that the Chinese propagate the Moutan by budding ; but this must have been a mistake, as 
budding is never practised in the country, and is not understood. He was probably deceived by 
the small portion of scion which is employed, and which generally has only a single bud at its apex. 

“ Many thousands of plants arc grafted in tills manner every autumn, and the few vacant spaces 
which one secs in the rows, attest the success which attends the system ; indeed it is rare that a graft 
fails to grow. In about a fortnight the union between the root and the scion is complete, and in the 
following spring the plants arc well-established and strong. They frequently bloom the first spring, 
and are rardy later than the second, when they are dug up and taken to the markets for sale in the 
manner I have described. When each has only one stem and one flower-bud, it i$ of more value in 
the eyes of the Shanghae nurserymen than when it becomes larger. In this state it is more saleable ; 
it produces a very large flower, and it is easily dug up and carried to the market. I could always 
buy large plants at a cheaper rate than small ones, owing to these circumstances. 

“ In the gardens of the Mandarins it is not unusual to meet with the tree Pseony of great size. 
There was one plant near Shanghae winch produced between three and four hundred blooms every 
year. The proprietor of it was as careful of it as the Tulip fancier is of his bed of Tulips. When 
in bloom it was carefully shaded from the bright rays of the sun by a canvas awning, and a seat was 
placed in front, on which the visitor could sit down and enjoy the sight of its gorgeous flowers." 


* A variety with small single flowers. 
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[Plate 32.] 


THE ASOCA. 

(JONESIA ASOCA.) 


A Stove Tree> Native of the E ast Indies, belonging to Leguminous Plants. 


^pcctfic Character. 

THE ASOCA . — A tree. Leaves in 3 — 5 pairs, with smooth JONESIA ASOCA : — Arboroa ; foliis 3 — 5-jugis toliolis 

lanceolate wavy acuminate leaflets rather acute at the base. lievibus lanceolatis uudulatis acuminatis basi acutis. 
Flowers in terminal fasciculate corymbs, hexandrous. corymbis tcrminalibus fasciculatis, floribift hexandris. 


Jonesia Asoca, Roxburgh in Asiatic Researches , vol. 4 ,p. 355. 


'jpnis beautiful tree, with glowing fragrant flowers, blossomed, in June last, at Chatsworth, in the 
aquatic house, whence our specimen was obtained. It is a native of various parts of the East 
Indies, where it is also much cultivated in gardens. Roxburgh says it is — 

" Pound in gardens about Calcutta, where it grows to be a very handsome, middling-sized, 
ramous tree; flowering time, the beginning of the hot season ; geeds ripen during the rains. The 
plants and seeds were, I am informed, originally brought from* the interior parts of the country, 
where it is indigenous.” 

Sir W. Jones himself, after whom the genus was named, states that — 

"The number of stamens wies considerably in the same plant: they are from six to seven, to 
eight or nine, but the regular nmnber seems eight, — one in the interstices of the corol (calyx), and one 
before the centre of each division. Most of the flowers, indeed, have one abortive stamen, and some 
only mark its place, but many are perfect, and Yan Rheede speaks of eight as the constant number ; 
in fact, no part of the plant is constant. Plowcrs fascicled, fragrant just after sunset and before 
sunrise, when they are fresh with evening and morning dew ; beautifully diversified with tints of 
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orange-scarlet, of pale yellow, and of bright orange, which grows deeper every day, and forms a 
variety of shades, according to the age of each blossom that opens in the fascicle. The vegetable 
world scarce exhibits a richer sight than an Asoca tree in full bloom ; it is about as high as an 
ordinary Cherry-tree. A Brahmin informs me, that one species of the Asoca is a creeper, and 
Jayadeva gives it the epithet “ voluble ” the Sanscrit name will, I hope, be retained by botanists, as 
it perpetually occurs in the old Indian poems, and in treatises on religious rites.” 

Mr. Harrington writes of it thus : — 

“ Asoca : This is the true name of a charming Tree, inaccurately named Asjogam in the Hort. 
Malab., vol. 5, tab. 59. It is a plant of the eighth class and first order, bearing flowers of exquisite 
beauty; and its fruit, which Van liheede had not seen, is a legume, compressed, incurved, long, 
pointed, with six, seven, or eight seeds ; it will be described very fully in a paper intended for the 
Society. The Brahmins, who adore beautiful objects, have consecrated the lovely Asoca : they plant 
it near the temples of Siva, and frequently mention a grove of it, in which Ravan confined the 
unfortunate Sita. The eighth day from the new moon of Cliaitra, inclusive, is called Asocashtami.” 

We suspect that more species than one arc mixed under the common name of Asoca. The late 
Mr. Griffith found in Burmah, cultivated, a tree with very dense corymbs of flowers, and leaves in 
3-pairs, the lowest of which is distinctly heart-shaped. This is scarcely the Asoca of Bengal, but is 
much nearer the Java plant, called by Zollinger, Jonesia minor , without being the same. Then 
again the plant now' figured is surely not what Sir W. llooker has given in the Botanical 
Magazine, t. 3018, with small whole-coloured flowers, having a reflexed limb, and leaves in 5-pairs; 
nor do either sufficiently correspond with Roxburgh's figure in the Asiatic Researches. In short, 
the question requires that elucidation at the hands of an Indian botanist, which a European cannot 
undertake. 

Those who assert that the wholesome law of priority in deciding the validity of botanical names 
is immutable,, will do well to consult the history of this plant, first called by Linnaeus Samoa indie a, 
then by Burmann Saraca arbor escens, and twenty-seven years later, Jonesia Aso&a, by Roxburgh, 
whose name is, nevertheless, universally adopted. 
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[Plate 33.] 


c 

TIIE VARIEGATED ONCID. 

(ONCIDIUM VARIEOATUM.) 


A Stove Epiphyte , from the West Indies, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 


Specific Character, 


TIIE VARIEGATED ONCID. — Leaves acuminate, fleshy, 
equitant, serrulate. Flowers panieled ; lower sepals united 
into one sp<K n-shaped body. Petals obovate, eniarginate, 
unguiculate, cuspidate. Lip with small acute lateral lobes, 
a broad 2-lobed middle lobe with a denticulate unguis, and 
a double fleshy crest, the upper half consisting of two lobes, 
the lower of three. Wings of column hatchet-shaped, 
acuminate, entire. 


ONCIDIUM VARIEOATUM— (Equitantia) ; foliis carnosis 
acuminitis serrulatis ; floribus paniculatis, sepalis inferi- 
oribus in usum cochleatum connatis, petalis obovatis 
unguiculatis emarginatis cuspidatis, labelli laciniis later- 
alibus nanis acutis intermedia latd biloba ungue denticulate, 
crista duplici supernc 2-loM infemc 3-lobd, alis columme 
acinaciformibus acuminatis integerrimis. 


Oncidium variegatum : Swartz act . holm, 1800; p. 240. Lindl. yen . eU sp, Orck, p. 198. 


rjpius charming little plant was first introduced from the Ilavannah, by Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. ; 

more recently it has been put into circulation by Linden, who gave a plant to the Horticultural 
Society, in whose garden the materials for the accompanying figure, aided by native specimens, were 
^ pbtaiued. It is a small species, growing ill on wood, and hitherto, in cultivation, not more than a 
quarter of the natural size. 

When in health the leaves are fleshy, 3 or 4 inches long, equitant, sharp pointed, and very much 
broken at the edge. The panicle is a foot and a half high, erect, and decorated with flat, pink 
flowers, richly stained with cinnamon-red on the sepals, and at the base of the sepals and lip. The 
lower sepals form a blunt spoon-shaped body ; the petals are large, obovate, almost retuse, with an 
intermediate point ; the lip has the middle lobe distinctly placed upon a somewhat serrated unguis ; 
the crest consists of two sets of tubercles, one lying on the other, the upper set made up of two large 
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lateral ones, and a minute one in the middle, the lower set, of three equal blunt ones, the intermediate 
of which is curved upwards. 

This Variegated Oncid is very like the Tetrapetalous Oncid, from which it differs in having the 
leaves broken up at the edge, petals Coloured, broad and cuspidate, not herbaceous, blunt and 
serrulate, in the double sepal being blunt and spoon-shaped, not divided into two taper-pointed 
divisions, and in its richer colours. 

But tliis does not apply to the Cuba specimens referred to the Variegated Oncid in the Orchidacea 
Lindeniana, which certainly belong, at least in part, to a distinct species. It is the more necessary 
to mention this, because it is possible that Mr. Linden may have circulated plants of them under the 
name erroneously applied to it in the, work above quoted, by the writer of the present article, who 
looked upon them as mere varieties of the Variegated Oncid. In general appearance, they wholly 
correspond with it, and also in the ragged edge of the foliage ; but they differ in the flowers being 
downy, the wings of the column blunt, the middle lobe of the lip perfectly sessile, and the lateral 
lobes joining it by a broad base. The crest, too, consists of five tubercles, of which the uppermost 
are much the longest. The plant is stated by Mr. Linden to vary with white or rose-coloured flowers, 
as well as in stature — a large form growing in the Pine forests of Yatara, in Cuba ; the smaller on 
Coffee trees in the Sierra Macstre, and on the Liban mountain. But it is probable that this applies 
to both the species in question. 

In order to enable those who may possess the second species to identify it, if indeed it does occur 
in living collections, we subjoin the following : — 


£jjfti6c Character. 


THE VELVETY ONCID. — Leaves acute, fleshy, equitant, 
serrulate. Flowers velvety, panided. Back sepafcbcordate, 
lower united into one spoon-shaped body. Petals nearly 
orbicular, a little narrowed to the base. Lip with rounded 
lateral divisions much smaller than the petals, abruptly 
passing into the broad 2-lobed middle division, without the 
intervention of any unguis ; crest consisting of two long 
posterior cylindrical lobes, and three smaller short ones in 
front. Wings of column batchet-shaped, blunt, entire. 


| ONCIDIUM VELUTINUM — (Equitantia) ; Mis aentia 
camosis equitantibus serrulatis, floribus velutinis pani- 
j culatis, sepalo dorsali obcordato l&teraHbus in unum 
obtusum cochleatum connatis, petalis suborbicularibus 
bam paululum angustatis, labelli lacirtiis lateralibus rotun- 
datis quam petala multo minoribus in intermediam decur- 
rentibus latarn sessilem bilobam ; eristic tubcrculis 2-pos- 
ticis elongatis tribusque minoribus anticis, alis column® 
acinaciformibus obtusis integerrimis. 


In some respects this approaches 0 . jmlchellum , which, however, is readily distinguished by the 
petals being much smaller than the lateral lobes of the lip. 
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215. CuPKESSUS TORULOSA. D. 

A large evergreen tree, with glaucous leaves. 
Belongs to Conifers. Native of the Hima- 
layas. (Fig. 105.) 

It would seem that there is but one species of 
Cypress inhabiting the North of India, and that the 
Cupressus torulosa — why so called we cannot discover. 
For the native country of this plant Bhotan was first 
given by the late Prof. Don, upon the authority of 
Mr. Webb. Afterwards Dr.Royle stated that it ap- 
peared to be the plant called theelo by the natives, 
seen between Simla and Phagoo, and near Jangkee 
Ke Ghat, a high hill to the southward of Rol. " It is 
also found in Kcmaon, near Neotce, Simla, and in 
Kunawur” Endlicher says that it occurs in Uutan 
and Nepal, as high as 8500 feet of elevation. Dr. 
Wallicli adds the southern mountains of Oude. Is 
it really true that there is but one Indian Cypress, 
and that the Torulosa ! And is the Torulosa what 
is spoken of by all these writers \ We doubt it 
much. In the first place Cupr. horizontalis occurs 
in Persia ; why not then in India ! In the next 
place, there are such differences among the speci- 
mens of Indian Cypresses raised in England, and 
between them and the wild specimens, as to suggest 
reasonable doubts concerning their identity. As 
far as we can investigate the matter, Indian evidence 
seems to fail us, and home evidence is inconclusive. 
All that can be affirmed with confidence is, that 
in this country, raised from Himalayan seeds, exists 
a glaucous, upright, graceful Cypress, which is dis- 
tinct from all European kinds, and to which the name 
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of tomlosa is applied. It has a perfectly straight stem, and, when young, a compact conical growth, by which it is known at 
first sight. Its cones are, as usual, globular, and are made up of four pairs of hard woody scales, with a hexagonal 
xnucronate extremity of about two more pairs. The leaves when the plant is old are blunt, ip four rows, and so 
uniformly imbricated, that they give the young branches a regular four-sided appearance. The old wood is deep 
purplish brown, and perfectly smooth; whereas the branches of the Evergreen Cypress and its varieties have more or 
less of a cinnamon brown appearance. 

Is this the one and sole Indian Cypress ? Among the specimens distributed by the East India Company, we have one 
(named Thuja orientals ?)) which to the foliage of this adds cones not more than one-fourth the size, the scales being 
scarcely mucronate ; and a second found by Blinkworth in the Himalayas, without cones, tho foliage of which also 
corresponds with this. Are these really the same 1 That is what we cannot answer. 

Such difficulties render it impossible to tell with • certainty what the stature and habit of our garden Torulosa 
may become. Endlicher says the tree is sometimes forty feet high ; Don, that it is handsome and pyramidal ; Griffith, 
who calls the Bhotan plant C . pendula , that it is eighty feet high, and extremely handsome ( elegantissima ) ; the last 
traveller also represents the Bhotan Cypress as a tall tree running to a sharp point, like a Spruce fir, with gracefully 
drooping branches. (See his Private Journals, p. 27*2, where is a figure of it as it was seen in the village of Chindupjie, 
a place more than 7800 feet above the sea.) Let us hope that Major Maddox will bring his local knowledge and acute 
criticism to the explanation of these difficulties, in a future number of tho Transactions of iho Agri-horti cultural Society 
of India. 

The accompanying figure was taken from specimens produced in the garden of tho Hon. W. F. Strangways, at 
Abbotsbury. 

216. Bertolonia maculata. {Martins.) (See p. 27, fig. 14.) 

Upon tho Eriocnema rtutrmorafum , given above upon the authority of M. Naudin, who has specially studied tho 
Melaatomatls , Sir W. Hooker makes the following observations, “ Botanical Magazine,” t. 4551 : — 

“ But the plant is no Eriocnema. It belongs to tlio curious and beautiful genus Bertolonia , — c dont le caractere essen- 
tiel consiste,’ as M. Naudin has himself well expressed, « dans la forme tout-&-fait insolite du calyce et de la capsule ; * 
and it is equally certain that it is the B. maculata of De Candolle and of Martius above quoted, t.257. This fruit or 
capsule is an elegant object, especially when the eye is aided by a small power of the microscope ; for it is singularly 
inflated, with three very prominent angles and several ribs, and every rib, as well as tho margin of the lobes of the calyx, 
is beset with bristles, terminated by a gland.” 

217. Consolida Aconiti. hindleg, {alias Aconitum monogyrmra For skalil ; alias Delphinium 
Aconiti IAntuens.) A hardy annual, with finely divided leaves, and purple flowers of little beauty. 
Native of Ecueroum. Belongs to the Crowfoots. Introduced by II. II. Calvert, Esq. (Fig. 106 a , 
a single flower magnified ; b, the two united petals.) * 

A weak erect annual, about one and a half foot high, with a very slight covering of silky hairs upon all the green 
parts. The leaves are divided into from three to five pedate linear taper pointed lobes. The flowers form a loose 
straggling somewhat zigzag raceme, the peduncles of which arc from one and a half to two inches long, with about one 
awl-shaped bract above the middle. Tho flowers, which grow singly, are of a deep bluish lavender colour, with the 
following structure. Tho calyx consists of five coloured oblong sepals, of which four hang downwards, tho side ones 
being the broadest ; and the fifth, which is turned in an exactly opposite direction, is extended into a horizontal blunt 
hairy spur with a short narrow ovate acute limb. The corolla consists of two petals united by their back edge into one 
simple somewhat fleshy spur, enclosed within that of tho fifth sepal, and with a hooded limb, having four small round 
lobes at its point, and two larger oblong lateral ones. The solitary carpel slightly projects beyond the declinato stamens. 
De Candolle and others speak of the petaline spur being slit on the upper side, a structure of which I find no trace. 

Forskahl regarded this curious plant, \t is said, as an Aconitum ; Linnaeus considered it a Delphinium. In reality it 
is neither the one nor the other. Its uiflted petals, and long sepaline spur, are at varianco with the distinct hammer- 
headed petals and convex back sepal of Aconite. Its petals being reduced to two, and these completely combined into 
one, equally remove it from Delphinium. That the petaline body is really composed of two parts only seemo to b^ 
proved by its origin, which looks as if opposite the back sepal, in consequence of tho union of the two contiguous edges of 
the lateral petals. But it is completely separated from the front sepals, with which it does not in any degree alternate. 
These considerations lead to the conclusion that the old genus Consolida should be re-established, and by no means 
confounded with Delphinium proper. 

In a scientific point of view this is a highly interesting species ; but its growth is too feeble, and itB flowers and leaves 
too diminutive and straggling to give it any horticultural value. — J(mmal of Hart. Soc ., vol. vi. 

The following short generic character will serve to render the above statement more precise in the eyes of 
systematical botanists : — 
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Consolida. Bauhin. Sepala 5, eolorata, supremo rcfracto uriguiculato calcavato. Petala ‘J, in uuum coalita 
calcaratum lobatuin intra scpalum superius intrusum. Stamina declinata. Carpcllum solitarium, ^ 



A crowd of Oriental Annuals, including our “ Branching Larkspurs,’* 
will be found to belong to this genu9. 

218. Verbena tiu fid a, KuntL A sweet-scented per- 
ennial, with white flowers, from the temperate parts of 
America. Blossoms in the autumn. Introduced from Santa 
Martha by His Grace Hugh Duke of Northumberland. 
(Dig. 107.)' 

A dwarf herbaceous plant, growing about a foot high, with the habit 
of V. tuberosa; covered all over with short hairs, which give a grey 
tint to the deep green surface. The stems are four-cornered. The 


leaves are stalkless, opposite, rather curved downwards, nearly 3-lobed or 5-lobed, in consequence of the middle lobes 
having two lateral divisions. Worn the axils of the principal leaves several smaller regularly 3-lobed ones also 
arise, producing the condition which botanists call ,, 


fasciculated. The flowers are pure white, extremely 
sweet, in oblong hairy simple or compound heads. 
The lobes of the calyx are awl-shaped, those of the 
corolla are oblong, nearly equal, and blunt or retuse. 
The species is found wild both in Mexico and New 
Grenada, but can hardly be called a shrub, as it is 
stated to be by M. Sehauer. It possesses little beauty, 
but its fragrance is delicious, and it seems destined to 
aid in founding a family of sweet-scented brilliant bed- 
ding plants ; for there is no reason to suppose that it will 
refuse to cross with the gay varieties now such universal 
favourites. 

210. Oxyspoka VAGANS. WaUieh. {alias 
Mclastonia rugosa, Roxburgh.) A very hand- 
some stove shrub, with panicles of crimson and 
purple flowers. Native of the Himalayas. 
Flowers in autumn. 

liaised from seeds sent by Dr. Hooker from hilly 
country bordering on the plains in the approach to Dar- 
jeeling. If less showy, it is a more graceful plant than 
the 0. panicuhita, being truly subscandent and the 
panicles all very drooping. Three to five feet high, 
loosely branched ; the brandies long and weak, droop- 
ing, obscurely four- angular, the younger ones downy. 
, Leaves ovate or cordate-ovate, acuminate, five to 
seven-nerved, smooth above, obsolctely downy with short 
liair^or quite smooth below, where also the nerves are 
very prominent and red. Panicles terminal, drooping, 
often a foot long. Petals four, of a bright rose-colour, 
obovate, acute. Stamens eight, four long and four 
short \ the four smaller anthers are pale- coloured, and 
have a distinct spur pointing downwards at the back of 
the conncctivum; the four longer ones are deep purple, 
much curved, and have a small spur. Grows freely in 
light loam and leaf-mould, in tf moderately warm stove. 
— Botanical Magazine, t. 4553. 

220. Oncidium plantlabre. IAndley. A 
hothouse orchid from Brazil, with yellow and 
brown flowers. Introduced by the Horticul- 
tural Society. Flowers in August. 
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0. planilabrc (Pluritubcrculata) ; pseudobirtbis ancipitibus tenuibus costatis, foliis ensatis recurvantibus racemo 
breviorib^, racemo simplici, sepal is petalisq. lanceolatis unguiculatis uudulatis subsoqualibtis, labelli laciniis lateralibus 
oblougis parvis intermedia scniicirculari planft einarginata, cristd rhomboidcA cuspidate margine erosa vcrrucis 2 ineequa- 
libus utriuque versus cuspidem, dento forti obtuso faciei columnce adnato, columnce brevibus carnosis inflexis. 

This plant has the foliage of O.Jkwuosum , and flowers much like those of 0. Suttoni. The pseudo-bulbs are thin, sharp 
edged, and ribbed at the side. The loaves are sword-shaped, lorate, recurved, and shorter than the raceme. The raceme 
is long and narrow like that of the Sutton Oncid ( 0 . Suttoni), and tho flowers are as nearly as possible of the samo 
colour ; that is to say, the sepals and petals are dull brown tipped with yellow, and the lip is clear yellow stained with 
cinnamon brown at the base. The sepals and petals are nearly of tho same size and form, rhomboid-lanceolate, 
acuminate, wavy, very distinctly stalked. TJie lip is thre^-lobed, with tho side lobes nearly as wide as that^n the centre, 
which is slightly stalked, nearly hemispherical, emarginatc, and perfectly flat. The crest consists of a broad lozenge- 
shaped rugged-edged cuspidate process, beneath which, near the point, on either side, are two small unequal tubercles ; 
in addition to which there is a stout blunt tooth which rises in front of the column, forming part of it The wings of the 
column are roundish, dwarf, and incurved. • There is no published Brazilian species with which this can be usefully 
compared. From the Sutton Oncid and similar Mexican forms it differs in tho form of the crest, and especially in Jfco 
strong tooth already mentioned as standing in front of the column. It is rather a pretty species, of tho third class in 
point of personal appearance. — Journal of Hurt. Sue., vol. vi. # 

221. Daphne IIoulteana. [alias Daphne Mezereum, foliis atropurpurcis of Gardens .) A 

hardy evergreen bush, with verual purple (lowers. Belongs to Daphnads. Origin unknown. 

That this plant is not a Mezereum is evident ; in Mczereum the flowers precede the leaves ; but here they appear 
simultaneously. In Mezereum the leaves are obovatc-lanccolate, gradually extended into a wedge-shaped base, thin, glaucouH 
beneath, downy in the bud, fringed at the edges when full grown ; in this plant the leaves are lanceolate, taper-pointed, 
half leathery, with no trace of glaucousness or down. Tho flowers of Mezereum are bright carmine, and seem to come 
out of the very wood of the stem ; those of the present plant are violet-lilac, and grow in little stalked cymes, tho 
ramifications of which remain behind after the fruit has fallen. Is this, then, a now species ? It is scarcely probable. 
M. Planchon suggests that it may be the D. papyracca of Wallich, a Himalayan species, introduced many years since into 
England, according to Sweet’s “ llortus llritannicus and of which the short diagnosis in Walpers agrees pretty well 
with our plant. This can be ascertained by those who have access to the figure of that species, published by Al. Decaisne, 
ill the botanical part of u Jacquemont’s Voyage.” Be that as it may, this plant is well worth growing, for it is perfectly 
hardy, and flowers iu A larch, rather later than 1). Mezereum. — Flore cks Sims, t. Si) 2. 

This is a handsome evergreen, with deep purple leaves, occasionally met with in English gardens. Can it be a mule, 
between the Mezereum and the Spurge Laurel (Z>. Laurcola ?) 

222. Eria acervata. Lindleg . A white-flowered hothouse orchid from India, of no beauty. 

Introduced by the Horticultural Society. 

E. acervata; pseudobulbis coin press is uno super alterum cumulatis collo brevi dipbyllis, foliis reefis ensatis, racemis 
axillaribus 2-3-floris, bracteis pluribus super peduneulum ovatis acuminatis revolutis, sopulis petalisq. ovatis ncutis, labelli 
trilobi 3-lamellati lobis acutis intermedio oblongo multo longiore. 

This little Eria is scarcely known in gardens. The peculiarity of it consists in the stem when fully formed being 
nothing more than a collection of pseudobulbs or compressed bodies, in form not unlike a flat flask, and piled one 
over the other in a very singular manner. The flowers are white, smooth, with a slight tinge of green, but otherwise 
colourless. The lip is 3 dobed, with 3 elevated parallel lines, the middle lobe the longest, oblong and acute. Tl^foot of 
the column is neither chambered nor toothed. In all respects this plant is so entirely an Eria that it is referred to 
that genus, although, in the flowers examined, the number of its pollen masses was only 4, instead of 8. But this 
ma^ have been accidental. In its 3-ridged lip, and reflexed bracts, it so strongly calls to mind that genus, as to raise 
a reasonable presumption that the number of pollen masses would, in more perfect flowers, be as usual. — Journal of 
Hurt. Sor. 9 vol. vi. m 

223. Lonicera tatarica, var. punicea. A hardy shrub from Siberia, with crimson flowers. 

Belongs to Caprifoils. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. • 

This plant does not seem to differ in any essential particular from the ohl Tartarian Honeysuckle, except that its 
flowers arc larger, later, and of a deep rose colour. In these respects it has much more value for gardens ; for it is not 
so apt to be cut off by spring frosts. If uninjured, the rich tints of its flowers give the bush quite a handsome appearance 
among early flowering plants. It is worthy of note, that although this seems to differ from the common Tartarian 
Honeysuckle in no essential circumstance beyond what has been just mentioned, yet it comcx true from imported seeds. 
It is reported that the berries arc yellow, but of this wc have no evidence. — Journal of Hurt. Soc. 9 vol. vi. 
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224. SOLANDRA LuEVIS. Hooker. 


A line stove slirmb, with very large pale green flowers. 

Belongs to Nightshades. Native 
of Guatemala. (Fig. 108.) 

That this is the plant figured in 
the Botanical Magazine, t. 4345, we 
entertain no doubt, although its flowers 
are seven instead of ten inches long, 
green instead of white, and its calyx 
is not at all ribbed ; for it was drawn 
from a specimen gathered from a plant 
received by the Horticultural Society 
from the same nurserymen as sent it 
to Kew. It is also, beyond ail doubt, 
the Solan dr a gran di flora of Mr. Ben- 
tliam’s Plantoe Hartwcgiame, No. GOG, 
collected on the mountains of Quezal- 
tenango on the Pacific side, and near 
Acatenango, differing from that 
species in its ventricoso tube, much 
longer than the short limb and its 
included stamens. It is a true Solan- 
dra, according to the definition of 
Mr. Miers in his admirable papers on 
Solanoid plants. Its nearest relation 
Solandra guttata, which has buff 1 
flowers, with a spotted throat and 
downy leaves. 

A very fine stove plant, cultivated 
with the greatest case, and flowering 
abundantly in the months of Autumn. 
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225. Primula capitata. Hooker. A liartly herbaceous plant, with close round heads of deep 
purple blossoms. Native of the Himalayas. Introduced to Kew. Plowers in October. 

Raised at the Royal Gardens of Kew, from seeds sent by Dr. Hooker, which were gathered in June, 1 B45), from 
plants growing on gravelly banks at Lachen, Sikkim- Himalaya, one of the Passes into Thibet ; elevation 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is, although of the saino group of Primula* with the P. dcnticulata of the Nepal mountains 
and our own P* farinona of the north of England and Scotland,— a remarkable and well-defined species, the flowers 
being actually sessile, and so crowded as to form a compact globose head, like that of many species of Allium or 
Armcria. Dr. Hooker observed that it yields a faint fragrance, which it does in cultivation ; but this, in part at least, 
is derived from the farinaceous substance of the lcaveg and flowers. It dowers with us in a pot in the rock-border. 
Scape often a foot long, moderately stout and thickened upwards, mealy, terminated by a dense globose head of dowers, 
bracteated at the base, the outer bracteas lanceolate, and forming a small redexed involucre. Calyx sessile, mealy, 
large, campanulate, deeply five-fid, the segments ovate, acuminate, subpatent. Corolla with the tube nearly twiee 
as long as the calyx, almost white, mealy, ^ little inflated upwards, and transversely wrinkled ; limb of five, obcordate, 
spreading lobes, deep purple above, pale beneath. In habit this approaches our native species, P . farinosa and 
P. Scot tea ; and although it is a native of a high region, and consequently subjected to a great degree of 

cold, yet, like other Alpine species of the genus, it will 
~ . probably require some slight protection in this climate, espe- 

/ cially under our artificial mode of cultivation. During tho 

past summer we had a number of plants growing very luxuri- 
antly, — apparently too much so, for not one of them has yet 
shown any appearance of dowering. Tho figure (in the Hot. 
Mag.) was drawn from a plant that had not been sowed taken 
care of, and was stunted in its growth. Several of the vigorous 
plants suddenly died : it is therefore safest, till we become 
better acquainted with this species, to grow it in a frame 
during winter ; and in summer to set it in a shady place, that 
it may escape the heat of the sun in the middle of the day. 
It appears to suffer from frequent, watering overhead ; the 
pot should, therefore, bo placed in a pan, so as to receive 
water from the bottom. — Botanical M<tf/a:inf , t. 4.“>.>0. 

This is illustrated by one of the happiest of Mr. Fitch’s 
always beautiful figures. 

22(5. Calceolaria Cuneiforms. Tiuiz and 
Pa von . A greenhouse shrub, with pale lemon- 
coloured flowers, from Bolivia. Blossoms during 
all the autumn and winter. Introduced by the 
Horticultural Society. (Fig. 109.) 



Raised from seeds purchased from Mr. Thomas Bridges, 
in 1JU6. This, in its wild state, is a stiff, short-branched 
bush, with small wedge-shaped leaves, covered with white 
hairs on the under side, it bears two or three flowers at 
the end of each branch, which is closely covered with short, 
rough hairs. In its cultivated state it has much larger and 
softer leaves, and weaker branches. The* flowers are about as large as those of C. inlcgri folia, and of a pale lemon- 
colour. It is a very pretty greenhouse plant, with a better habit than the old shrubby Calceolarias. Journal of llort. 
Soc.j iii. p. *242. « 


227. Cordyline Sieboldii. Planchon . (alias Dracaena javanica Kunth ; alitis Sanscviera 
javanica lttume.) A stove shrub, with small panicles of pale green flowers, and rich spotted leaves. 
Belongs to Lilyworts. Native of Java. Flowered by Mr. Van lloutte. 

This plant haB been recently introduced from Java, by Dr. von Siebohl. The leaves are of a very dark green colour, 
firm, convex, recurved, and beautifully variegated with pale green roundish blotches. The flowers are something like those 
of a Hyacinth in form, but are much smaller, and in terminal bunches. It gained a prize at the Exhibition of Flowers 
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by the Horticultural Society of Ghent. The species is very handsom^and would look well among a collection of Orchids, 
the climate of which is precisely what it wants .— Flore des Serves , t. 569. • 

M. Planchon, in the article from which this extract is taken, and some others, treats at length of the plants usually 
combined under the name of Draetena. lie forms the new genus Dracawofsis upon Dractma australis of Hooker ; 
points out 1), ferrea of Linnaeus, or D. tmtiinalis of Jacquin, as the type of another which he afterwards names 
Calodkacon ; and he adopts the genus Charlwoodia. 

228. Portlandia platantha. Hooker. A handsome white-flowered hothouse shrub of 
unknown origin. Belongs to the Cinchomids. Blossoms in July. (Pig. 110.) 

Messrs. Lucombe and Co. received, and have cultivated this in the stwe, under the name of “Portlandia yrandi flora, 
fine variety ; ” but they remark, that both in its foliage and in the flowers it differs considerably from that species. 
“It flowers,” say these nur- 
serymen, “in a very dwarf 
state, and is almost always in 
blossom,” an observation con- 
firmed by the continual flower- 
ing, during the summer of 
1849, of a small plant not 
more than a foot and a half 
high, which they sent to the 
Royal Gardens, and from 
which a figure was taken in 
July, 1850. A shrub, a foot 
ami a half high, erect, branch- 
ed, smooth. Leaves opposite, 
nearly sessile, elliptical-obo- 
vate, acute, evergreen, leathery, 
full glossy green, entire. Sti- 
pules broadly triangular, ob- 
tuse. Pedicels very short, 
axillary, solitary, often oppo- 
site. Ovary long 4 -angled, 

2-celled ; -jells with many 
ovules. Limb of the calyx of 
four spreading, leafy, lanceo- 
late lobes. Corolla white, not 
more than half the length of 
that of P.firumliflom , broadly 
funnel-shaped, approaching to 
hell-shaped, 5-ribbed. Limb 
of five spreading ovate lobes, 
their margins revolute. Fila- 
ments downy in their lower 
half. A tropical shrub with fine glossy leaves and showy white flowers, worthy of a place in every collection of woody 
stove- plants. It grows fre*»ly in a mixture of loam and leaf-mould or peat soil. It must l>e kept in a moist tropical 
stove, the necessary precautions of watering and shading during clear summer sunshine being carefully attended to. 
It is propagated by cuttings placed under a bell-glass, and plunged in moistf bottom-heat. — Hot. May., t. 4584. 

• 

229. Fortune's Double Yellow Rose. A deciduous half-hardy scrambling plant, with buff 

semi. double flowers. Pound cultivated in China. Introduced by the J lortit ultural Society. 

This is. a straggling plant, with the habit of R. arwnsis, but with handsomer though deciduous leaves. The branches 
are dull green, strongly defended by numerous short hooked prickles, without setm. The leaves are smooth, in about 
three pairs, bright shining green above, rather glaucous beneath. The flowers are as large as those of the Common China 
Rose, semi-double, solitary, dull buff, tinged with purple. The petals are loose, and the whole aspect of the flower that 
of a slightly domesticated wilding. The bush looks like a cross between the China Rose and some scrambling species, 
such as our European R. a rvensis. That species being however unknown in Asia, the plant before us must have had 
some other origin, concerning which it is fruitless to inquire. In its present stato this variety has little claim to English 
notice ; but it may be a good breeder, and would certainly be much handsomer in a warmer climate than ours. 
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Mr. Fortune continues to speak highly of its beauty in China, where it is said to be loaded with buff blossoms ; in 
England, lioWever, its wood is easily killed by frost, and it cannot be regarded as being hardier than a Tea Rose. — 
Journal of Uort . 8oe., vol. vi. 

230. VICTORIA REGIA. 

For many years this plant has been allowed to bear the name which was first given to it by an authority which wo 
at least shall not presume to question. But some attempts have been lately made at effecting an alteration, which he, to 
whom the high honour was assigned of rendering the plant known under the name of Victoria rcyia , is bound to resist. 

Sir William Hooker, in announcing his intention of publishing certain plates by Mr. Fitch, in illustration of the 
plant, speaks of it under the name of Victoria Reginas. We presume he has been led to do so by trusting to the 
accuracy of a statement made in The Annals of Natural History for August 1 11.50, p. 146 ; to which statement attention 
is now requested. The author, Mr. John Edward Gray, a zoological officer in the British Museum, writes thus : — 

« This plant has three names very nearly alike, and two of them appear to have originated from errors of the press. 
u Mr. Schoinburgk, on the 1 1th of May, 18*27, sent, through the Geographical Society, a letter to the Botanical 
Society of London, containing the description of this beautiful Water Lily, accompanied by two drawings and a leaf of 
the plant. He proposed to call it Nympho a Victoria, but before the. paper was read it was observed that the plant appeared 
to form a genus intermediate between Xymphu'a and Euryalc. The paper was slightly altered to make this change, and in 
a Report of the Proceedings of the Botanical Society, jvhich appeared in the Athemeum Journal of the 0th of September, 
1837 (p. 661), Mr. Schomburgk’s description is printed entire, as that of a ‘ new genus of Water Lily named Victoria 
Rtgina, by permission of Her Majesty.’ Mr. Schomburgk’s paper was again read, and his drawings exhibited at the 
fleeting of the British Association oil the 1 1th of September, 1837, by nu\ and I am reported to have ‘remarked, that 
this splendid plant would form a new genus with characters intermediate between Nymphaa and Euryalc, and proposed 
to name it Victoria Regina : f see Report in Mag. Zool. and Bot. for October 1837, vol. ii. p. 373. Schomburgk’s 
description, and an engraving of the plant, copied from his drawing, appeared in the next number of that Journal, which 
came out on the 1st of November, 1H37 (vol. ii. p. 441, tab. 12). The description was reprinted again, with copies of 
Mr. Schomburgk’s drawing of the plant and his details of the flower, in the Proceedings of the Botanical Society, p. 44. 
t. 1 & 2. So much for the name Victoria Rtgina, Schoinburgk. 

« In the Magazine of Zoology and Botany, by a mistake of the engraver, the plate is lettered * Victoria i Regal is Scfwm- 
burt/hf though the proper name is used in the text. This second mime has not been anywhere adopted. In the Index 
to the Athenamm Journal for 1837, p. vii., under the head of Botanical Society, occurs, ‘ Schoinburgk on the Victoria 
rcyia, p. 661,’ which is evidently an error of the press, as the name in the page referred to is V. Rtgina. 

“ Shortly after the appearance of the description and figure in the Annals of Zoology and Botany, and after Sir William 
Jar dine had returned them, Captain Washington, R.N., then Secretary of the Geographical Society, borrowed from the 
Botanical Society the original description and drawing of the plant made by Mr. Schoinburgk, with the intention of their 
appearing in the Journal of the Geographical Society with Mr. Schomburgk’s Journal of his Travels. Instead of this being 
done, the papers found their way into the hands of Dr. Lindley , who printed, for private distribution, twenty-five copies of 
an essay on this plant, entirely derived from Mr. SeUomburgk’s paper, and illustrated with highly embellished copies of 
Schomburgk’s drawing. In the essay he adopted the view which had been stated before the Botanical Society and British 
Association, that it formed a genus intermediate between Ear yule and Nympha'a (see Bot. Reg. 1838, p. 11), blit lie called 
the plant Victoria regia , thus continuing the error of the printer of the Athenaeum. 

« i u Miscellaneous Notices attached to the Botanical Register for 1838, p. 9 — 18, Dr. Lindley having been enabled 
to examine a specimen of the flower in a bad state, which Mr. Schomburgk had sent home in salt, gave some further 
details, and for the first time published an account of the plant under the above name, and this name has been adopted by 
several succeeding botanists, who have quoted it as V. regia of Lindley. 1 think, however, that this account proves that 
the name of Victoria Regina, which received the sanction of Her Majesty , was the one first used and published, and has the 
undoubted right of priority.” 

The italics are our own ; and we beg the reader’s particular attention to them while comparing with Mr. Gray’s 
statement the following precis of the letters, &c., relative to this transaction, as they appear in the records of the 
Letter-book of the Geographical Society 

1837, July 18. — Letter received from Mr. Schomburgk, dated Berhicc, lltli May, 1 837, announcing the discovery of, 
a Water Lily on that river, on the 1st of January, 1837, stating that he has sent two sets of drawings 
home, with a request that, if a new genus, he might be permitted to append to it the name of Victoria. 

July. — Three days later, a packet, containing two sets of drawings and descriptions, arrives. 

The President of the Royal Geographical Society communicates on the subject with Sir Henry Wheatley. 

July 26. — Sir II. Wheatley signifies the Queen’s commands that the drawings be sent to the palace for inspection. 

July 27. — The President, Sir 1L Wheatley, sending drawings, and adding request that the flower may bear 
the name Victoria. 

July 29. — Sir H. Wheatley to the President, signifying Her Majesty’s pleasure, that the name of Victoria Regia 
should be affixed to the flower. Drawing returned for the purpose of enabling this to be done. 
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July 30. — Tho Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society to tho Secretary of Botanical Society, forwarding, 
at the request of Mr. Schomburgk, one copy of the drawings and descriptions, and adding, that as Mr. Schom- 
burgk was travelling entirely under tho control, and at the cost, of tho Geographical Society, the Council 
were of opinion, that whatever drawing he may wish to present to Her Majesty should pass directly to 
tho Queen through the hands of the Royal Geographical Society, and they will therefore relieve the Botanical 
Society from any further trouble on that account. 

Aug, 1. — Secretary of Royal Geographical Society to Mr. Schomburgk, stating that his drawing had been 
presented to the Queen, that Her Majesty had accepted the dedication under tho namo of Victoria Regia , as it 
would prove to be a new genus ; and that it would be placed in proper train for being suitably published. 

Aug, 3. — Secretary of Royal Geographical Society to Dr. Lindley, transmitting the Queen’s copy of the 
drawings, and requesting him to superintend the publication of the flower, and a correct description of it. 
Also stating, that the Queen had been pleased to accept the dedication of it, and to signify her pleasure that 
it should bear the name of Victoria login, if, as believed, the flower should prove to be an undescribed genus. 

Thus it is manifest that Mr. Gray’s statement is a tissue of mistakes f as he li us, indeed, been subsequently obliged 
to admit in the Annals of Natural History for December last. 1. The plant received the name it bears, by Her Majesty’s 
permission, before Mr. Schomburgk’s drawings were even in the hands of the Botanical Society. We may add, that it 
was generally known to the Council of the Royal Geographical Society, and to the numerous visitors that called to see the 
drawings within the first fortnight, by the name of Victoria Regia , and by no other ; and that, consequently, Mr. Gray 
might have informed himself of that circumstance had he made any inquiry, as we think he was called upon to do, before 
lie ventured to make public a document which the Botanical Society had been officially informed was forwarded by a 
traveller “entirely under the control ami at the cost of the Geographical Society,” — a tolerably intelligible, although 
courteous hint, which most men would have known how to receive.^ 2. That tho Editor of tho Athoiueum, in changing 
the words -Victoria Regina, to Victoria Regia , in the Index of the* year 1337, did not commit “ an error of the press,” but 
silently corrected one, by employing the name which lie, as a well-informed man, knew was that by which the plant 
would be in future called. Possibly, too, as a scholar, he saw the absurdity of the name Victoria Regina. 3. That 
Mr. Schomburgk’s papers did not “find their way into the hands of Dr. Lindley,” as Mr. Gray pretends, but were 
officially communicated to him for the express purpose of publication, and by the only Society which had any property 
in them. 4. That tho Geographical Society could scarcely have afterwards borrowed drawings which they already 
possessed, and most certainly did not do so, if they borrowed them at all, for any such purpose as Mr. Gray asserts. 

But Mr, Gray's inaccuracy does not terminate here, ile says, that Dr. Lindley adopted his view, that the plant forms 
a genus intermediate between Euryale and Nymphioa ; and in support of this assertion lie quotes the Botanical Register 
for 1 333, p. 1 1. But if tho reader will consult that work, he will find nothing of the sort. l)r. Lindley’s statement, before 
examining the plant personally, and judging merely from Mr. Seliomburgk’s drawings, was this : — “ This noble plant 
corresponds with the genus Euryale in tho spiny character of the leaves and stalks, and to a certain e\tcnt in tho great 
development of tjie former organs ; but it is, in fact, most nearly related to Nymphwa itself.” At p. 12, where the 
result is given of an examination of some decayed flowers, it is staled tliat“ Victoria is quite distiuct from Euryale 
and the whole of the succeeding observations are made for tho purpose of showing that Victoria is very different from 
Euryale; the last words of the little dissertation referred to being these — “notwithstanding a primd facie resemblance to 
Euryale, Victoria is, in fact, more nearly .allied to Nympluea.” 

So much for Mr. John Edward Gray. Another proposal, made by Mr. Sowerby, to change the name of Victoria regia 
to that of V. amaziwica, because it now appears that the plant was originally called Euryale amazonica, we do not think 
worth serious consideration. 

231. Gynekium augenteum. Nees. ( alias A run dp dioica Sjimtgel; alias Arundo Scllonna 
ScJtnlfas,) A tall reedy perennial, with harsh serrated leaves, and large erect silky plumes of (lowers. 

Belongs to Grasses. Native of Brazil and Montevideo. (Fig. 111.) 

• 

This noblo plant, now called the Pampas Grass, in consequence of its inhabiting the vast plains of S. America so named, 
has been introduced within a few years through Mr. Moore, of the Glasnevin Botanic Garden. Although but a Grass it 
wil 1 probably form ono of the most useful objects of garden decoration obtained for many years. In stature it rivals the 
Bamboo, being described as growing in its native plains several times as high as a man. The leaves are hard, wiry, very 
rough at the edge, not half an inch broad at the widest part, of a dull grey green colour, much paler below. They are 
edged by sharp points or teeth, little less hard than the teeth of a file. The flowers appear in panicles from to 2£ feet 
long, resembling those of the common reed, but of a silvery whiteness, owing to their being covered with very long 
colourless hairs, and themselves consisting of colourless membranous glumes and pales. 

According to Prof. Kunth this species is an Arundo. But to us it appears quite as different from that genus as from 
Gynerium. And although it is by no means one of the same genus as O, saerharoides , yet it may as well preserve 
its common name, faulty though it be, as bo transferred to Arundo, from which it must be expelled. The indexed hook 
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of its pales is extremely remarkable, and, together with its dioecious character, leads to the inference that it may be a genus 
distinct front either. # 

The plant appears to be hardy. The annexed sketch was made in the garden of Robert Hutton, Esq,, of Putney Pavk ; 
the species exists also in that of the Horticultural Society^ to which it was presented by the Botanic Garden, Glasnevin. 
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[Plate 34.] 

THE ANGLEBEARING LEAF-CACTUS. 

(PHYLLOCACTUS ANGULIGER.) 


A Fine Greenhouse Shrub , with White Flowers , from the West op Mexico, belonging to the 

Order of Indian Figs. 


&pect&c Character. 


THE A N GLEBE A RING CACTUS. — Branches leafy, stiff, 
flat, thick, pinnatifld, the lobes being nearly right-angled 
triangles. Flowers brown without, white within. Sepals 
longer than the petals. Stigmas .0-10. 


PHYLLOCACTUS ANQULIQER ; rarais foliaceis rigidis 
planis crassis pinnatifidis, lobis fere rectangulari-triangu- 
laribus, floribus extus fuscis intus candidis, sepalis quain 
petala longioribus, stigmatibus 9-10. 


Phyllocactus anguliger, “ Lemaire , Jardin Jlcuriute, 1, 6;” according to the Gardeners' Magazine of Botany, 


rjuns noble plant is nearly related to the Cereus crenatus of the Botanical Register, which itself 
stands in close affinity to the Cereus Fht/llanthus of the Botanical Magazine, which is very different 
from the Cactus Phyllanthus of Linnaeus. Of the three, the last is the least showy, but all must 
rank among the most striking of the white-flowered species of this great order. The present opens 
its flowers by day, retains them in beauty and fragrance for several hours, and yields a succession for 
days together ; they are less white than in the other two species, on account of the dark brown tinge 
of the sepals ; but, on that very account, the petals, which are much sharper pointed than in 
C. crenatus , are, perhaps, more conspicuously fair. 

In Hartweg's meagre account of his Journey to California, this plant is first mentioned as 
occurring near Matanejo, a village in the west of Mexico, at no great distance from Tepic. 

“ The vegetation," says this collector, “ as far as the small village of Matanejo, where we arrived 
in the evening, affords little interest at this season. The copsewood covering the sides of the ravines 
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is composed of deciduous leafless slirubs, only relieved by a giant Cereus, forming a singular tree; 
this generally has a single stem, two or four feet high, by eighteen inches in diameter, when it 
divides into numerous triangular branches, rising perpendicularly to the height of twenty to thirty 
feet. In May it yields a delicious fruit, called Pitaya, when it is much sought after by the natives. 
Leaving Matancjo early the following morning (Jan. 22nd), we soon entered a forest of oaks; here 
I found two species of Epidendrum, an Oncidium, Odontoglossum, and an Epipiiyllum, the latter, 
like E. Ackermaimi, inhabiting trees. ‘Although I have not seen it in flower, yet, judging from its 
broad, deeply-cut leaves, or rather steins, it will prove a valuable acquisition to that interesting tribe 
of plants." — Journal of Horticultural Society, vol. i., p. 184. 

The plant called an Epiphyllum in this extract is what we now represent. It would seem, from 
its being associated with oaks, that it will require no greater protection than a good greenhouse ; and, 
in fact, it proves to be one of the hardier species of its order. Nevertheless, like others of the leafy 
kind, the atmosphere of a stove is best suited to it while making its growth. 

In deference to the opinion of Prince Joseph of Salm-Dyck, we call this a Phyllocactus rather than 
a Cereus ; for it must be owned that, if such genera as Echinocactus, Mammillaria, and Opuntia, 
deserve to be adopted, because of the peculiar form of their stems, so also must Phyllocactus, whose 
jointed stems are very different from* the uninterrupted stems of the true Cerei. Under the former 
genus are now collected the following additional species, viz., Cereus phyllanthoides of the Botanical 
Magazine; Epiphyllum Aclermanni of the Botanical Register; Cereus latifrons of Pfeiffer; and 
Cactus Thyllanthus of Linnaeus ; to which are to be added two new species of Phyllocactus, viz., 
stenopetalus of Salm-Dyck, and grandis of Lcmaire. 

In strict justice, the generic name of Phyllocactus, now employed, and first applied by Link in 
1833, ought to be surrendered for that of Phyllarthrus, proposed by Neckcr in 1791 ; but custom 
and convenience disregard the laws of dogmatists, and refuse to be fettered by maxims which, 
however just and useful in the main, are never to be allowed to bend to expediency. • 

The accompanying drawing was made in the Garden of the Horticultural Society last October. 







[Plate 35.] 


THE OCCIDENTAL BANKSIA. 


(BANKSIA OCCIDENTALISM 


A Greenhouse Shrub, from Kino George’s Sound, New Holland, belonging to the 

Natural Order of Proteads. 


S’ptitat Character. 


THE OCCIDENTAL BANKSIA. — A shrub. Branches 
smooth. Leaves long-linear, with spiny teeth beyond 
the middio, veinless and white with down beneath. Spike 
long, cylindrical. Bracts broadly triangular, acute, smooth 
at the point, the lowermost long and awl-shaped. Calyxes 
shrivelling, silky, with the claws downy at the base on the 
inside. Style very long, with a small withered stigma. 
Follicles ventricose, downy, somewhat compressed and 
naked at the point 


BANKSIA OCCIDENT A LIS ; fruticosa, ramulis glabris ; 
foliis elongato-linearibus, extra medium spinuloso-serratis, 
subtus aveniis niveo-tomentosis ; amento elongate, cylin- 
drieo, bracteis late triangularibus, acutis, apice glabris, 
infimis elongatis subulatis ; calycibus marcescentibus, 
sericeo-puberulis, unguibus basi intus pubescentibus ; 
stylo pradango, stigmato minute sphacelato; folliculis 
ventricosis, tomentosis, apice compressiusculo nudis. — 
Mcisncr. 


Banksia occidental is : R. Brown , Prodromus Flonz N, Hollanduz, p, 3.92. 


fjHis shrub, from the west of New Holland, is described by Preiss as growing from 6 to 8 feet high, 
erect, on the sandy peaty grounds, which are overflowed in winter, near Seven Miles Bridge, in 
the Swan Biver Colony. It has been long in gardens, but we had never seen the flowers till they 
were produced in the Glasnevin collection, under the care of Mr. Moore. 

This gentleman describes it as “ an elegant species ; the bush from which the specimen was cut, 
is not above three feet high, with half-a-dozen of such pretty flowers on it as are here represented. The 
seeds from which the plants were produced were presented to the Garden by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who received them from the district of King George's Sound.” 



THE OCCIDENTAL BANKSIA. 

There is some difficulty in distinguishing tliis from the Littoral Banksia, in which also the leaves 
are occasionally verticillate. Professor Meisner has probably pointed out the essential peculiarities, 
which consist in the branches of the Occidental Banksia being smooth and brown, not downy, in the 
bracts being smooth at the point, and in the calyxes hanging on after flowering instead of dropping 
off. The leaves of the Littoral Banksia are longer, too, and somewhat broader. 

As to the Cunningham Banksia, figured in the Botanical Register under the false name of 
B. littoralis, whose leaves are also somewhat verticillate, the branches of that species are hairy, and 
the leaves shorter, with scarcely any marginal serratures, unless quite at the point. 
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